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THOROUGH. PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT | 


7 ie 3:5 5 . „ 
Hot-Houks, F ire-Walls, and Forcing Houſes 
AN * FT . „ 4 
| IMPROVED MODERN, eke EY - 


A thorough pi aRical Diſplay of theſe mol | re Branches of 
_* Gardening i ir & u and a re- 
ſent great «6 eee 5 Provcts 5 whereby: that moſt im- 
portantly- uſeful Diſtrict the KirckEx GARDEN, and all its 
Appurtenances of Hot - Beds, Hot-Houſes, Hot Walls, Foreing- 

Houſes, Pinery- Stoyes, c. and. the Culture of their ſeveral 
various Productions in ſuperior Perfection and greateſt Abund- 
ance, are fully explained in a Manner never before done for ge- 4 

neral Inſtruction, as requiring a particular diſtinct Exp $ ---. : 

and now firſt completely accompliſhed, from the Reſult of a 1 
25 Forty Vears 1 . e and Gn. : 
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JN the many books of Gardening now extant, | 


the Kitchen-garden, and its numerous uſe- N 


— . ”- 


ful plants, and the culture thereof, having been 


the various other plants, trees, &c. of horti- 


moſtly blended with the general buſineſs, and 


culture, and often in ſmall detached portions. 
in different parts of ſuch general works of 


gardening, that the thorough practical culture 


could not readily be traced, or any ani 
part thereof, when wanted to conſult on any 
neceſſary occaſion; nor in that order of arrang- 

mg the matter, could the complete general 
culture be effectually diſplayed in the requiſite 


practical manner; and therefore, as this branch 


of Gardening may be con as the moſt 


general and materially aſefok it was thought - 


adviſable to undertake the preſent Work, 


treating wholly on the. Kitchen-garden, | in 


% 4 
\ 


OE G 235 8 


which all the different fpecies are diſplayed,. 
_ each under a diſtinct or ſeparate head, de- 
ſcribing the nature of growth, utility, genen 


and particular uſes, and thorough practical cul- 
ture of each, through its ſeveral ſtages of 
growth, till advanced to full maturity; toge - 
ther with complete practical directions for per- 


Ii forming all the different operations, explaining. 


alſo all the different ſorts of tools, implements, 


and every requiſite material relative to the 


Ag ror, e as more fully menten in 
Page 47, Sc 3 
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A KITCHEN GARDEN being the moſt ins- 


\ portantly uſeful and neceſſary diſtrict of gar- 
dening for furniſhing the numerous valuable 


explanation; agreeable to thorough practice, which in 


the following pages is now fully accompliſhed: all 


the different plants, &c. in their ſeveral requiſite 
crops, being: comprehenſively treated of, under ſeparate 


heads, deſcribing the nature of growth and tempera- 


ture, reſpective uſes, general and occaſional ſeaſons of 


perfection, the number of crops neceſſary, the requi- 
fite ſupply in larger or ſmaller crops,. and the whole 
complete practical culture of every plant ſeparately in 


its particular and different ways of propagation, ſows _ 


ing, planting, raifing, = general management 


through all its ſeveral ſtages of growth, from the ſeed, _ 


ſlips; off. ſets, cuttings, &c. in regular progreflion, to 
full maturity, whereby to obtain the various eſcu- 


- 


| : gardening, 


* 


* „ e n wal xp —— 


eſculent crops for the ſupply of a family at all ſeaſons 55 
of the year, the culture thereof, and of the various 
plants, roots, herbs, &c. require a particular diſtin& 


lents in the greateſt degree of perfection and abund- 
Ince, both in the general natural ground crops” and 
arly and tender articles in hot beds, forcing houtess 
hot-houſes, &c. and which cauld only be effected by 
this mode of proceeding 5 as in books of general. 


— . 4 
v „ 


LY 


f * 
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2 THE COMPLETE KITCHEN GARDENER, 


gardening, in which the kitchen garden plants are 


dlended with the various other articles, they are 
treated of too flight and ſuperficially, often in many 


detached portions, and frequently very defective ant 


erroneous, that the true practical culture in general 
has not been fully explained as in the preſent work. 

A kitchen garden being generally laid out in out- 
ward borders and large internal quarters; a border 


being commonly formed along the walls, hedges, or 


other ſences, five or fix, to eight, ten, or twelve feet 


wide, with ſometimes a border four, five, or fix feet 


wide ſurrounding the main quarters, eſpecially in fa- 
mily gardens ; the warm ſouth borders under the walls 


ſerve for early crops, the north and ſhady borders are 


convenient for particular ſmall crops in ſummer, and 
the others ſerve alſo for ſowing, pricking, and planting 
crops of many forts of ſmall plants at any ſeaſon; and 
the internal large compartments always allotted foe the 
general great crops at all times of the year. 

In preparation of the kitchen ground for the reception 


| of the various crops, the eſſential buſineſs is, proper dig- 
ging and trenching once every year at leaft, or for every 


principal new crop in ſeeds or plants, and to give ne- 


ceſſary augmentations of dung at leaſt once in two or 
three years at fartheſt, according as the ground is ex- 
| hauſted by repeated production of heavy crops, though 


where dung is plenty a manuring every other year will 


: ſupport the ground i in good heait to produce finer . 4 


in proportion. 


Digging and trenching for the general crops ſhould 85 
- be performed in autumn, winter, and ſpring, accord- 
ing as the ground becomes vacant, or occaſionally in 
ſummer for immediate cropping; always going one full 
roots, aas 


| Ipade for common crops, and for the long 
_ carrots, parſneps, &c. two ſpades deep is eligible ; and 


generally in the above ſeaſons, winter and ſpring, dig ⁶ 


the ground, by trenching two or three ſpades wide, 
throwing the earth up in rough ridges lengthways, each 
trench to lie fallow to improve its fertility by the wea- 


ther, till wanted for ſowing and planting ; then can be 
1 levelled 155 which, by again ſtirring 
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HE COMPLETE KITCHEN. GARDENER. 3 


ment for the greater benefit of the crops. 


and practical culture of the various plants is fully ex- 


1s explained, under ſeparate heads, all the ſeveral ope- 


teins n 


practical works, and every requiſite: material relative to 
hs kitchen garden, with full explanations of hot - bed 
culture, forcing-houſes, hot-walls, hot- houſes, and 


plants and fruits; containing alſo the completeſt improv- 
Firſt follow the directions for raiſing the various 
Hi and W name, in the nee order: :; 


CAULIFLOWER. 


_ liflor ay or Cauliflower, 


HE 8 is an annual plant of the a 


buds in a compact cluſter, being the eatable part of the 
plant, boils excellently white, tender, and delicate to 
eat; the principal ſeaſon of perfection, May, June, and. 
July; but is alſo obtained in ſucceſſion all ſummer, au- 
tumn, and in winter till near Chriſtmas, thougb in an 


8 
. 4 
"4 
; 1 
1 
1 
* l 
72 j 
| 
- 4 
:. ; 
Bis , 
5 
2 


in TRIS to ſtand the winter for the early and main 


* 


and breaking the ſoil, will add to its further ng 


plained, each under its reſpective head; alſo after the 
general directions of the culture of the different articles 


rations neceſſary in the cultivation of the ground in 
preparation, by digging, trenching, manuring, hoeing, 


and different methods of ſowing, planting, tranſplant- 
ing, pricking-out, and of performing all the other 


moſt ſucceſsful] methods of raiſing therein various early. 


4 enn of the Cabbage tribe E Braffica c. allo c Cau- f 


bage family, of great eſtimation for its large central 
white head, compoſed of the numerous advancing flower 


inferior degree in fize and cloſeneſs of the bead; all 
_ raiſed from ſeed annually in three or four crops, ſowed 


B 2 | crops 


Thus far being only ſome general APN Wii re- 
marks, the particulars of the deſeription, general uſes, 


* 


— 


ed culture of the pine- apple, whereby to raiſe A ad- 5 
mired fruit in the greateſt perfection. 3 


| | Kitchen garden crops, each deſcribed under its pr 8 
bead, in which they are arranged by the general E 8 | 


feet and a half, or a yard diſtance, and after the heads 


= CAULIFLOWER, „ 
crops next ſummer; and a ſpring and ſummer ſowing 
for ſucceſſional and late ſummer crops the ſame year in 
autumn and winter; each crop for tranſplanting two 


attain full growth, they ſoon open and run to ſtalks 
for ſeed, which however ripens only in the early flower- 
ing plants, in September, and all the plants wholly die 
the ſame ſeaſon. „ . F088 04 
The varieties of cauliflower are, 
Early cauliflower. | 
___ Large late cauliflower, __ . 0 
Cauliflowers ſhould be cultivated in conſiderable ſup- 
plies, eſpecially the principal crops for ſummer con- 
ſumption, they affording very ſerviceable and profitable 
crops, both for ſupply of private families and for ſale in 
eee, 515: e „ 
They may be obtained in ſucceſſion three or four 
months, or more, in ſummer and autumn, - &c. or oc- 
caſionally from May and June to November or Decem- | 
ber; but always in the moſt ultimate perfection in ſize 
and cloſe white heads in May, June, and July, which 
are the general early and main crops, raiſed by ſowing | 
the preceding year towards the latter end of Auguſt, 
and planted in frames and hand glaſſes in October to 
Rand the winter in their young growth till March, 
when thoſe in the hand-glaſſes remaining for early pro- 
duction, all thoſe in the frames ate then planted out for 
_ the main crops ; and the others for ſucceſſion ſupply ! 
are raiſed in the ſpring, March, April, and May, for 
late ſummer, autumn, and winter caul-flowers.  # 
The different crops of cauliflowers ſhould be allowed MW 
_ compartments of the richeſt moderately-light ground, 
in a free ſituation, well manured with rotten dung, and 
this digged in regularly a ſpade dee. 
Where 2 regular ſucceſſion of cauliflowers is re- 
quired, they may be raiſed in three different crops, in 
the following order, viz. 1. The general early and 
main crops ; 2. the late ſummer and autumn crops; 3. 
the Michaelmas or late autumn and winter crops ; but 
of which ſeveral crops, the firſt furniſhes the ſuperior *' 
productions in the fineſt large cloſe heads in the er 


| 2 


D cipal ſeaſon of cauliflowers; May, June, July, tothe be- 
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CAULIFLOWER. 


ginning or middle of Auguſt; and if a longer ſucceſſion is 


| deſired, it way be obtained by continuing to raiſe che 
other two above-mentioned: crops, thereby have a re- 


gular ſupply of cauliflowers from May till December. 


See the culture of each erop under its ſeparate head, 
vi.... 


Frigls, the general early and main Summer Crops. © 
To obtain early and main ſummer crops of cauli- 


flowers to produce their heads in the principal ſeaſon of 


the greateſt perfection, in May, June, July, Auguſt, 
the ſeed muſt generally be ſowed the year before in au- 
tumn, towards the latter end of Auguſt; for the plants 


to ſtand the winter in their young growth, by planting 
ſome under hand · glaſſes in October, finally to remain, 


four or five under each glaſs, and the reſt pricked in 
frames, arched beds, and warm borders, at the ſame 


time; all to ſtand over the winter in their infant ſtate, 


and protected from ſevere froſt till the latter end of 


February, or any time in March. Then all thoſe in 
the frames, &c. tranſplanted finally into the open 


ground; alſo part from under the hand glaſſes to two 
beſt plants in each. — „ 5 


Iyerefore obſerve, the proper ſeaſon for ſowing this 


general early and main ſummer-crop is from about the 


Id th to the 21ſt or 24th of Auguſt, not ſooner nor later.. 
Mark this; otherwiſe, if ſowed before that period, 

8 the plants will get too forward, and be apt to run 
nis winter in their young growth to ſmall: button heads 


of no yalue, and be diſappointed of the ſummer crop; 
and if ſowed later, they will not acquire ſufficient 
ſtrength before the approach of cold weather; or at the 

above period it may be eligible to ſow a portion of ſeed 
at two different times, at three or four days interval, to 
have the greater chance of good ſucceſs in a plentiful 

ſupply of proper plants for the early and principal crops; 

prepare for this purpoſe a four feet wide bed or beds of 
rich light earth, break the ſurface tolerably ſine, and 
laying it regularly even, directly, while the earth is 


"MW frelb ſtirred, fow the ſeed on the: ſurface, | moderately 


2 


„„ _ _ thick, 
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thick, and rake it in evenly, afterwards with a ſpade 


2 foread a little fine earth over very thinly to cover all the 


ſeed effectually, and ſmooth it off lightly with the ſpade, 
if very dry weather, that it may retain the moiſture ; or, 
in ſowing, firſt rake the ſurface fine, ſow the ſeed, 
_ ſmooth it down lightly with the back of the ſpade afore- 
ſaid, and then ſift fine light earth over it, a quarter to 
about the third of an inch deep. See the article Sozwing. 
Toue ſeed thus ſowed, give occaſional light waterings 
in dry weather, and, if a hot dry ſeaſon, a flight ſhade 
of garden mats in the middle of ſun- ſhining days will 
prove very beneficial, by keeping off the ſcorching heat, 
and preſerving the moiſture, whereby the feed will 
ſprout freely, and the plants come up regularly toge- 
ther: after which expoſe them fully; or, if a mn 
cont, watering or ſhading will not be required. 
When the plants are come up, if dry hot weather, 
they ſhould-be frequently watered moderately, to for- 
ward them in a regular free growth to a proper ſize for 
pricking out in September, &c. that they may obtain 
due Peer; e Te croton of winter or cold 
| weather. n 
Or if, ar the ſced-bed i in e 


ber, exceflive wet or very cold nights prevail, and tho ; 


F * 
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plants rather ſmall or weakly, it'would be of advantage 
to place 4 frame or frames over the bed, in order to de- 
fend the young plants with the glaſſes only juſt in the 
time of inceſſant great rains, which is apt to make mat 
of them grow black ſhanked ; but otherwiſe expoſe them 


fully to the open air in this period of their en 1 | 1 


they may advance with proper ſtrength, . _ 
About the middle or towards the latter end of Sep- 
| tember; when the plants in the ſeed- bed are advanced in 
growth with two or three leaves an inch or more broad, 
proceed to prick out all the beſt into beds of rich light 
| earth, to gain ſtrength till the middle or end of October, 
either for final tranſplanting at that time, ſome under 


+ hand-glaſſes, others in frames, where they are to remain 


to have occaſional protection all winter; or ſome thus 
pricked at once from the ſeed- bed into "the compart- 
r e where they are to continue during that 
ſeaſon, 


4 
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PRAC, be defended with hand-glaſſes and frames brd 8 


ſaid; preparing for theſe purpoſes, of pricking out from 


the food: bed, one or more beds of rich light earth, in -- 


warm fittracion; four feet or four and a half wide, well 
digged, and the ſurface raked fine: then drawing the 
plants from the ſeed - bed with full roots, rejecting ſuch 
2s are very weak, crooked, or black ſhanked, trim the” 
ends of the extreme root "fibre, and prick thei in the 


new beds in croſs rows, four by three inches aſunder; 


directly watered; and if hot ſunny weather, it will be 


I of advantage to Made them with a garden mat in the 
heat of the day, till they have taken good root and be- 


gin to grow, repeating the waterings moderately till - 
they attain a growing ſtate. | 

Thus in theſe pricked out beds, giving Gene 
waterings, the plants are to remain to advance to a pro- 
per growth and ſtrength till the middle or latter end of 
O ober, the to be tranſplanted into their winter beds, 
ſome under hand glaſſes, the reſt in frames, or ſome in 
arched' DO for: 1 with mats as hereafter di- 


Or in alte or lending out an; the ſeed: beds; 70 


the ſeedling, plants are of tolerably ſtrong growth to- 


ward the latter end of September, as above- mentioned, 
part may be prieked or planted at once into beds in a warm 
ſmuation, to continue during the winter, ſome of which, 


for the hand- glaſs crop, planted in an open' quarter of 


ground, and protected with hand- glaſſes at firſt plantings a 
till they take good root, and afterwards in all very rainy, 


cold, or bad weather; the others planted in beds, to have 


protection of frames and lights, mats, & c. in that ſeaſon, 


or occaſional ſhelter before that time, if in-the interim 
very cold nights, frofts, or exceſſive rains happen, wy 


otherwiſe fully expoſed day and night in: all moderate 
weather till November, of the commencement of the 


cold ſeaſon, then to have the eee ane: gw us” 


explained in the winter culture. 
However, let it generally be obſerves, that in the” 


| middle, or towards the latter end of Od oder, vr degin- 
ning of November at lateſt, all the above young plants 
0 1 pricked or Planted: in September into e 


B4 


\ 
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cover ſigns of renewed growth, when let the glaſſes be 
propped up on the warmeſt fide two or three inches, to 
admit air, that the plants may ſtrengthen and not dr 


beds where they are deſigned to ſtand the winter, ſhould 
then be tranſplanted therein, which ſhould be then pre= _ 
| pared in rich lightiſh ground, in a ſheltered fituation 
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open to the full ſun, ſome to be planted in the main 
quarters of ground, in wide rows finally to remain, and 
have protection of the hand- glaſſes, the others pricked 
cloſe in beds to have ſhelter of frames and lights oc 
- fionally in winter for tranſplanting into the open ground 
In the ſpring ; and ſome alſo, if required, in a bed or 
border, to be defended with garden mats in ſevere wea- 
ther, to preſerve them for planting out alſo in that 


_ _» Obſerving therefore, fitſt, with regard to planting 
the hand-glaſs crop, where intended, at the above-. 
mentioned time, beginning, middle, or latter end of 
October, according to the advanced growth of the young 
plants, or at lateſt the beginning of November, if not 
done before; a quantity of the beſt plants of ſtrongeſt ro- 
buſt growth ſhould be then tranſplanted into a quarter of 
good ground, under the hand glaſſes, finally to remain 
for the earlieſt crop; and for which allot a compart- 
ment of rich ground; this augmented with a good coat 
of rotten dung, and neatly digged in one ſpade deep, 
then divide the ground into three-feet-wide beds, with 
foot-wide alleys between them, to admit of paſſing be- 
tween the beds to give the neceſſary culture, raking: the 
ſurface of the beds even; and being furniſhed with 
proper hand-glaſſes of the larger ſize, either leaded 
ſquare ones, or bells, but the latter are preferable for 
the beſt preſervation of the plants [See hand glaſſes], 
place them in a row along the middle of each bed, a 
_ yard afunder, and then plant four to five er ſix cauli: 
flowers under each glaſs towards the middle, five or fix |} 
inches aſunder, though only two are to remain finally 
in the ſpring; give directly a moderate watering, out 
of a pot with the roſe or head on, and immediately ſet 
the glaſſes over the plants, and placed down cloſe, to 


expedite the plants taking freſh root, and till they diſ- 
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' ſouth ſide of the glaſſes i in all mild weather, as above re- Py | 


der, and by bringing them forward in growth might oc- _ 


remain under protection of the hand-glaſſes all winter, 


to come in for a ſucceſſion crop to ſucceed the hand- 


bruary, to come off in May; then in the ſame ſpaces of 
cucumbers, each about a yard wide, ranging longways, 
the glaſſes which ſerved for the protection of the cz uli- 


over the cucumber plants, ridged out as above in holes 
or ſpaces a yard diſtance along the middle of: each ridge, Bl. 


e or not later * the beginning of Noven. ber, 
„ 5 B 5 e 


Ss 
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on too faſt and weak, and may occaſionally in fine 
temperate dry days be let off for a few hours, eſpeei- 
ally if the plants get forward ; otherwiſe, if in a mode - 
rate grow ih, the taking off the glaſſes is not materially 
necefſary, or rather be moſtly continued over the plants, 
and never taken off in very wet weather in the winter 
ſeaſon ; but always admit plenty of air, by tilting the 


marked, not kept cloſe at ſuch times to draw the plants 
on too faſt, which would weaken and render them ten- 


caſion many of them to run or button; the glaſſes, 
however, always kept cloſe down in froſty and ſnowy 
weather, and very cold nights; and thus they are to 


till the ſpring, when, about the middle or Jatter end of 
February, or beginning of March, two of the beſt 
plants being ſufficient to remain under each glaſs, all 
the reſt to be then tranſplanted into the open ctr oh 


glaſs cauliflowers. See the ſpring culture. 

In planting the above crop of hand-glaſs cauliflowers, 
many of the market gardeners in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, who cultivate great quantities, ſet out the beds for 
the ranges of hand-glaſſes at ten feet diſtance, in order 
to have in the intervals, ficſt a crop of radiſhes and ſpi- 
nach. mixed together, ſowed in the ſpring, about Fe- 


ground haye ranges of ho:-bed. ridges. in, trenches, ſor 
the middle of the intervals between the cauliflowers: and 
flowers in winter and ſpring are now at liberty to place 
one glaſs for each hole of plants. 

| The frame cauliflower plants, or thoſe ld; for 
wintering in frames, and in arched beds defended occa- 


ſionally with mats, and that were pricked into nurſery- 
beds in September, are in the middle or latter end of 


= 


ß ],, 
to have the proper preparations for their winter protec- 


z 


tion with the frames and glaſſes, &c. either in the beds 


where they now ſtand, or if __ are rather forward in 
growth, or were not pricked at firft in the proper beds 

Intended for their winter reſidence, or that if they ſtill 
remain in the ſeed-bed, it is proper at the above time to 
_ tranſplant them into the requiſite beds, borders, &c. in 
which to continue till the ſpring ; and for which pre- 
pare one or more beds of light rich earth, four feet and 
a balf wide, ranging longways eaft and weſt, full in the 
ſouth ſun; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and marking out 


on the beds the proper width of the frames intended to 


place. thereon, then proceed accordingly to prick out 
the plants deſigned, drawing them out of the preſent 
beds with good roots, pick off any decayed or broken 
under leaves, then prick them in croſs rows, four by 
three inches diftance, | a light watering, and fet 
on the frames and plafles, keeping the glaſſes cloſe for 
a week or more, to promote the plants taking root more 
expeditiouſly, and ſooner commence a freſh growth be- 


fore the approach of ſevere weather; then admit air, 


firſt, either by fliding down the glaſſes or tilting them 
behind two or three inches, afterwards drawn off en- 
tirely to the back of the frames in dry mild days, but 
moſtly kept on of nights, and always in froſts, ſnow,” 
and ail very cold cutting weather, and when much rain; 
but be fully. expoſed in all temperate and moderate dry 
days; for they require only to be defended in bad wea- 
ther as above, and have the free air conſtantly when 
mild, otherwiſe would draw weak and tender, and ſome- 
times run them to ſmall button flowers in winter. 
Sometimes for the plants deſigned to be pricked in 
frames, or arched beds, in the end of October or be- 
ginning of November, as above,.if they are rather 
weakly or backward in growtb, and the ſeaſon ſet in 
very cold, a flender hot- bed is made, fifteen or eighteen 
inches depth in dung, and earthed fix or eight inches. 
The plants pricked therein, and the glaſſes put on; it 
will forward their more expeditious rooting and grow= 
ing ſtate, before the commencement of rigorous wea- 
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Where frames, & c. for the above plants, are eſther 
not in ſufficiency, or entirely unprovided with ſuch, 2 
quantity may be pricked in à bed of rich earth, in a 
warm fituation, and arched over with hoops or rods, ta 
be covered with mats in cold nights, and all bad wea- 
ther. Alſo ſome may be pricked cloſe under à ſouth- 


wall or hedge, and, in ſevere froſt, deſended with gar- 
den mats, reed pannels, or dry long litter, and PRO 


"_ in the ſpring. 


During the winter, the- cauliflower planes; in their 


reſpeftive winter refidences, as above, muſt be carefully 


attended, to defend them in cold nights, froſts, ſnow, 
and much rain, with the glaſſes, &c. but, in all open, 


moderate weather, be ſure to admit plenty of free air 
daily, otherwiſe they will draw up weak : the hand- 
glaſſes propt up on the ſouth fide one, two, or three 
inches, or occaſionally taken off in mild dry days, if 
the plants are very forward in growth; but always put 


on of nights, and ſhut down. cloſe. in froſt, and other 
cutting weather: and the frame plants, and thoſe under 


arches and mats, have the lights: and mats taken off 


every dry mild day; or, if very wet, but open weather, 
kept on, and the glaſſes tilted behind, two or three 


inches; and, in the arched beds, the mats turned up 


in the front; for, in open weather, theſe plants ſhould 


enjoy the air freely; not to run them on in growth at 
this ſeaſon, otherwiſe they will get too forward, and 
flower in ſmall button heads: pick off all decayed. 


leaves that occur, and deſtroy ſlugs, which, at this 


ſeaſon, often invade thoſe plants; being moſt careful, _ 
in froſty weather, to keep all very cloſe; and, when 


very rigorous froſt, defend the tops of the glaſſes, and 
round the ſides, with dry long litter ; alſo the ſides of 


the frames, and over the mats in arched beds, &c. 
Likewiſe any that are in borders under ſouth- walls, 
protect, in ſevere froft, either with mats, long litter, 
or with reed pannels, placed flanting n the wall, 
over the plants... 

Thus the plants are to be preſerved all winter for 
planting 0 out in he 1275 erg Oy the > ny 
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= and ll thoſe in the frames and other beds, planted out | 
= entirely. e 
But obſerve, in 3 or February, « by the erer | 
rity of the winter, the plants are moſtly killed, or that 
where none were raiſed in autumn; to ftand. the. winter, 
ſow ſome ſeed in a moderate hot- bed; and the plants, 
when they have leaves half an inch, or ineh broad, 
pricked into another hot- bed, or in a frame or warm 
border, and covered in cold nights and ſevere weather, 
to raiſe them to a proper growth for planting out in 
April, to ſopply the place of the winter plants. 
In the ſpring, towards the latter end of February, i _ 
quite mild weather (not elſe), or any time in Marchg. | 
or beginning of April at lateſt, prepare to plant out the 
cauliflowers from their winter beds into a quarter of 
rich ground, augmented with rotten dung, digged in 
' a ſpade deep: obſerving in the hand-glaſs crop to ſe- 
lect two of the beſt plants to remain under each glaſs: 
draw out all the reſt, and, if any deficiencies in that 
crop, make them good with ſome of thoſe drawn out, 
or from the frames; drawing ſome earth about the {| 
 Rems of the remaining plants in the hand-glaſſes; the {| 
_ reſt of the plants taken from under thoſe glaſſes, and al! 
thoſe in theframes, and other beds, 4287 vhs &c, are to be 
planted out into the full ground, prepared as above, in 
rows two feet and half, or a yard, ſquare; give a little 
Water at planting, and occaſionally afterwards, in 4 
weather, till they take root and grow. Þ 
To gain ground, where neceflary, a crop of radiſhes 
and ſpinach, mixed, may be ſowed in the fame ground 
with the cauliflowers either a week, or fortnight, or more, 
before or after they are planted, or at the time of plant- 
ing them, as may be convenient; which crops will come 
off in due time, in May and beginning of June, with= 
out impeding the growth of the cauliflower plants. 
Ik, after the cauiliflowers planted out as above in the 
open ground, in the ſpring, ſevere froſts, or ſharp 
cutting weather, unexpectedly occur ſoon after plant- 
ing, as is ſometimes the caſe at that ſeaſon, it would 
be of great advantage to afford them ſome protection, 
** n 8 by placing ſome Gs hand- 
5 8 laſſes 
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glaſſes over as many as poſſible, or a quantity of 


. hand- glaſs cauliflowers, now in the ſpring, re- 
maining under the ſaid glaſſes, ſhould have theſe con- 
tinued till the beginning, middle, or towards the latter 


end of April, according to the advanced ſtate of the 


plants, and temperature of the ſeaſon; obſerving, 
bowever, at this time, when the plants are ſomewhat 


conſiderably. advanced in their ſpring growth, to raiſe 
each glaſs, all round, upon three props, three or four 


inches high, to give a larger portion of ſree air, and 


ſufficient ſcope for the plants to grow freely, with pro- 


per ſtrength, and hoe up a little earth round the ſtems 


of each plant; and the glaſſes being thus continued, 


they will forward the plants conſiderably for early 
flowering; but according as they advance to a larger 


ſiae, it is adviſeable to draw a ſmall border of earth, two 
or three inches high, round thoſe of each glaſs, and on 


which to place the props, to raiſe the glaſſes ſtill higher, 


to admit of full room for encreaſing growth; and, at 


this ſeaſon, it is proper to expoſe the plants fully to the 


benefit of moderate warm rains: and when they have 
quite filled the glaſſes, remove theſe entirely away. 
This crop comes in earlieſt, producing their heads in 


May and June. 


4 


In the ſucceflion-cauliflowers, planted out in ſpring: 


ground, for the general ſummer crops, give proper at- 
tendance in their advancing growth, in May and June, 


to hoe the ground between them, to cut down weeds, 


and looſen the earth about the plants, and to hoe up 


ſome earth round the bottom of the ſtems to encourage 

their growing to a large ſize, that they may produce _ 
large full heads in proportion in June and July, and til! 
the beginning or middle of Auguſt, to ſucceed tie 


early crops of hand- glaſs cauliflowers. 


a har weather, in May and J une, when the * 15 
ings 


plants are well advanced, two or three good Water 


will 
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garden- pots (32's), whelming one over each plant every 
night, or alſo in the day time, if ſharp froſts prevail; 
and thus continued till the weather is mild & then re- a 3 


* 
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will prove beneficial in increaſing the ſtrength of the 0 


plants, to produce Jarge full heads accord mply." 5 
According as the flower heads appear in May, Jin; 


Joly, &c. break down ſome of the leaves over them, 
to defend them from the ſun 1 reins to e them 


. white and cloſe. 


If any cauliflower plants were ralled early in the 
Ping in hot- beds, &c. as was directed in caſe of 
flrallure, or in default of winter-ſtanding plants, or for 


ſucceſſion, they ſhould: be planted out in April or be- 


ginning of May, giving occaſional waterings till they 


take root and grow: theſe will produce flowers in July 
and Auguſt, either to ſucceed the genera] crops, or th: 
a 3 crop where no others were raiſed. e 


8 5 Succeſſion, late Summer and Autumn Crops. - 


To continue a ſucceflion for late ſummer and Sete 
whulibowers, to ſupply the table from July and Auguſt 
to September, or, in default of autumn-raiſed plants, a 
moderate portion ſhould be ſowed in the ſpring, about 
January, February, or March, in a flight hot-bed, or, 


in default thereof, in a bed of natural earth, unser 4 
frame and glaſſes, or in a warm border, and defended 


in cold nights, froſts, and bad weather; and when the 
plants are a little advanced with leaves half an inch or 


inch broad, prick ſome into another hot-bed, where 


convenient, three inches aſunder; or, for want of this, 
in a natural bed, or warm border, and defended with a 
. frame and lights, or, where theſe are wanting, protected 


in cold weather, and every night, with mats, till they 
inereaſe in ſtrength, and the temperate ſpring weather 


commenced : - then, about the middle or end of April, 
or beginning of May, according to their advanced 


th, plant them out finally in a compartment of 


rich well-dunged ground, in rows two feet and a half 
ſquare; watered at planting, and, occaſionally, till 
freſh rooted and begin to grow; giving neceſſary hoe- 
ings to deſtroy weeds, and earth up the ſtems; and they 


will produce heads, the earlieſt plants probably the end . 
| ofa 
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In April, ſow a ſmall portion of more feed in a warm 


bands or bed of rich earth, the young plants' pricked 
cout as above, to gain frengeh for a month, and then 


finally tranſplanted, when rain falls, the latter end of 


May or beginning of June; they will ſucceed the others 


in production, e enen and ee in Ta 


Though theſes ſ pring- "VEST Nane do not generally pro- 
duce ſo large cloſe heads as the autumnal-raiſed winter⸗ 


ſtanding plants; nor are the late crops ſo large, 2 


and e as en in June and July. 1 


|  Michaelmas and IVi nter Crepe. . 4 9 | 
Tot wand cauliflowers late in autumn, Sand Ainet 


mas or October, to November and December, the ſeed 
muſt be ſowed the latter end of May, to raiſe the plants 
for final tranſplanting in July, as directed below. 


Sow the ſeed for this crop about the 24th of May (ob- 


ſerve the time), in a bed of rich light earth, in an open 


fituation ; and in June when the plants are advanced with 


- leaves, one or two inches broad, prick them into other 
beds, fix by four inches aſunder, watered, and occaſionally 
| ſhaded from the mid-day ſun, if dry parching weather, 


till they take good root; where permit them to conti- 
nue encreaſing in growth and ſtrength until the-middle 


or towards the latter end of July ; then finally planted 
cout, and, if ſhowery weather, it will be of particular 


advantage; allotting a compartment of rich ground in 


the moiſteſt ſituation, and where plant them in rows 
two feet and-a half ſquare; watered at plantiog, repeats . 


ing it, if dry weather, till they take root, and begin to 
grow, and occaſionally afterwards, if a dry hot ſeaſon, 


Or, to gain ground, ſome may be planted. between any 
rows or beds of plants that will foon be cleared off; or 
| between any ſmall remaining crops ; or between the 


ridges of cucumbers made in the za wean of the ear} 


hand-glaſs cauliflowers, if any were planted wide for 
that purpoſe, as ERR. in the kitchen gardens about 


London. 
According as vikes advance i in growth, in Avguſt and 


| September, give occaſional hoeings 0 > keep down weeds, 
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and to looſen the ground, and draw earth up con] we 
ſtems moderately, to forward and ſtrengthen the plants 
to an eligible ſize to produce large heads. | 
They will begin to head, ſome the end of 3 „ 
but principally in Od ober, and continue heading in 
radual ſucceſſion all that month, and November till 
December, 0 or ſometimes till near Chriſtmas. oct 


Cauli ;fowers for Seed, 


To ſave cauliflower ſeed, generally - in May, June, 
or beginning of July, when the early and firſt main 
crops are in full perfection in their production of large 
_ "cloſe flower heads, mark and leave ſome of the prime, 
largeft, eloſe-headed flowers, principally of the early 
hand- glaſs crop, or the forwardeſt of thoſe tranſplanted 
ſrom the frames in the ſpring; the others, of later 


growth, will ſeldom be forward enough to head and 


flower in proper time to ripen ſeed effectually: before 
attacked by the wet, cold, and mildew, in autumn, 


e Eſpecially in unfavourable ſeaſons, in which the ſeed 


ſometimes do not ripen till late in September; permit- 
ting the heads of thoſe marked for this purpoſe to re- 
main, they, after acquiring full ſize in their. cloſe 
growth, will ſoon divide and run up to ſtalks, flower in 
July and Auguſt, and ripen ſeed in the middle or latter 

end of September; when be particularly careful to 
drive away the birds, which, at that time, would ſoon 
do great miſchief ; and, when fully ripe, cut off the 
ſeed branches according. as it ripens, and placed in the 


full ſun, to harden the ſeed, and dry and make brittle 


the huſks or ſeed - pods, that they may open or break 
Freely to eject the ſeeds in threſhing; then beat or 
threſh it out, cleaned from the huſks, &c.; ſpread it 
then upon cloths in the ſun a day or two, to dry tho- 
roughly, and then pow 5 in bags or boxes for next 
| your 's ſowing, 
Obſerve, this ſeed is generally i in beſt perſeRion for 
ſowing when not more than a year old, | 
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15 Tur Gee is a moſt tender e plant, of 
long, trailing, climbing, growth, producing i its fruit 
at the joints of the runners as they advance in length, in 
ſpring, ſummer, &c. from February or March, till 
September or October; proper for uſe principally in 
their young green ſtate, of from about three or four to 
five or fix inches length, both to lice and eat raw, and 
for ſeveral culinary purpoſes, mangoes, &c. alſo of a 
| ſmaller growth, of one, two, or three inches long, 
to pickle; the plants always raiſed from ſeed, ſowed in 
winter, ſpring, and ſummer, for early, general, and 
late crops; and, being very tender exotics, require to 
de raiſed in hot- beds in their early culture in January, 
February, and March, to the end of May or the begin- 
ning of June, then are ſowed in the natural ground for 
late production; the hot- bed crops being generally raiſed - 


in a ſmaller hot- bed for final tranſplanting into a larger; 2} 


and the natural- ground ſowed plants to remain prin. 

cipally where ſowed ; all of which arrive to a fruiting 

ſtate in eight, ten, or twelve weeks, and continue bear- 

ing ſeveral months, in the different crops,” till Septem- 
ber or October, then wholly die, ee W ITHTY 

The varieties of cucumbers are, 4 20h 

7 early ſhort prickly cucumber, 

early ſhort cluſter cucumber, - ; 

| 8 African cucumber. 

early long prickly cucumber, | © 

common long prickly cucumber. $5 | 

white peickly cucumber sf nn4f ts 

. white: Dutch cucumber. i ah 559 > 

long, green, Turky cucumber, - - 

. long, white, Turky cucumber. 

Ot theſe varieties, the early ſhort and cluſter prickly 1 

cucumbers have merit principally for their earlieſt pro- 
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duction, quick and plentiful bearing; though, as the 


fruit is ſhort, and much inferior to the Jong prickly 


kinds, a ſmall crop only ſhould be raiſed for the earlieft 
production: and the long prickly being fine handſome _ 
Araight fruit, five or ſix to eight or nine inches long, 


and good bearers, are ſuperior to all the others for the 
principal crops, both in hot-bed culture, and in the na- 


tural ground crops; but the white Dutch and Turky | 


_ cucumbers, although they grow very long and large, 


being both indifferent bearers, and inferior to the others 
for eating, are not eligible to cultivate for any principal 


ſupply, only a few for variety, or where required to 
have large cucumbers for ſtewing, or mangoes, &c. 


Al the varieties are very tender exotics, that require 
the aid of artificial heat of hot · beds, and hot- houſes, & c. 


except in two or three months in the heat of ſummer; 


and that when required in early production, or even any 


time from February or March till July, they muſt be 


raiſed in hot- beds under frames and glaſſes till the be- 


ginniog or middle of June; then, as the weather will 


be ſettled and warm, they will bear to be expoſed to 
the open air; and likewiſe in the end of May or begin- 
ning of June aforeſaid, they admit of ſowing and plant- 


ing in the full ground, but theſe will not arrive to bear- 


ing till the beginning of Auguſt, and finiſh their pro- 5 
duction principally by the middle of September: ſo that 


when intended to have cucumbers to cut in the ſpring, 


and early and principal part of ſummer, it can only be 
effected by culture in hot- beds, under frames and lights, 

hand- glaſſes, &c. or occaſionally in a hot- houſe; and 

by which aſſiſtances, of artificial heat, cucumbers are 

obtained fo eatly as February, March, or April, and in 

continuance till the end of July or Auguſt, till the na- 


tural- ground crops, ſowed in May or June, arrive to 


bearing; or will continue in production all ſummer and 
autumn till September, in the late crops, eſpecially if 
occaſionally defended in that ſeaſon, in very wet or cold 


weather. | 


As cucumbers in their full culture, for early and late 
production, are commonly raiſed in three principal 


crops, that is, by hot-beds under garden frames for the 


early 


. March, April, Al 


c 0 Ä : 35 
early crops, made any time from December, January, or 
February, till May; by hot- beds, under hand or bell 


glaſſes, in April, May, and beginning of June; for 


a principal ſummer- crop, to produce from June till 


Auguſt; and in the natural ground, without hot- 


beds or glaſſes, in the end of May and beginning of 


June to produce fruit in autumn, about Auguſt and : 
September, for picklers and other occaſions at that ſea» 
fon. Each method is explained under its ſeparate head. 


_ Their Culture by Hot- beds under Frames and Glaſſes. a? 
For the early crop of cucumbers, the ſeed may either 
be that of the early ſhort or Jong prickly kinds; the 


former will probably be earlieſt in fruiting, but the lat- 
ter is conſiderably the fineſt fruit; and, of either of 
which, generally prefer ſeed of two, three, or four 
years old to new, as the plants will not run ſo luxu- 


riantly to vine as thoſe of new ſeed, and therefore com: 


monly ſhew fruit conſiderably ſooner, and more ab und- | 
Wben intended to raiſe eucumbers early to produce 


fruit for cutting in February or March, a ſmall crop max 


de ſowed in a hot · bed the latter end of December, about 
Chriſtmas, or beginning or middle. of January; but, 


for a more certain and plentiful early crop to cut in 
nd May, the middle or latter end of 
January; or beginning of February, is a proper ſeaſon 
to begin; "though, where there is not good plenty of 


proper bhot-bed dung, both for making the hot- beds, 3 


and ſupporting them afterwards in a proper degree of 


heat, by lining the ſides with the ſame kind of dung 1 


when the heat of the bed declines; it is more adviſes 


able to defer ſowing till February or Merch os 


where not required very early, only for a good/ſummes 
crop, the beginning, or any time in April, may to. 


15 many be time enough, eſpecially where hot dung is 


ſcarce, as aforeſaid; for without a proper ſupply of 
this article, to keep the beds to a regular degree of heat 


during the continuance of cold weather, or till June, 


very little ſucceſs will enſue in the culture of theſe ten- 
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+ Foe making the- hot-beds, horſe-ftable So is the 
principal article, conſiſting of the warm, moiſt, long 
and fhort litter, and dunging of the horſes together, 
as cleared out from the ſtables where horſes are con- 
ſtantly kept, to the dung-hill, &c. and which ſhould 
be provided in proper ſupplies, according to the quan- 
tity or extent of hot- beds intended for this purpoſe: 
Firſt, to make a ſmall hot - bed, as a ſeed and nurſery- 
bed, in which to ſow the ſeed, and raiſe the plants of 
two, three, or four weeks growth; and then a larger bed 
for one or more common garden frames, wherein to fi- 
nally tranſplant them from the ſeed - bed, to remain for 
fruiting; and likewiſe, beſides that for making the hot- 
beds, ſmaller portions of dung muſt alſo be provided-in_ 
_ readineſs for lining the ſides of the beds, to ene 
and revive the declining heat occafionally. 

- In providing dung for theſe hot - beds, prefer that 


which abounds in a moiſt, lively, ſteamy heat, the long 


and ſhort together; fork it up in a heap or ridge, in a 
mixed order, to remain a week or fortnight ; to pre- 
Pare the whole of an equal temperature of heat; and 


' _ that the rank noxious ſteam and burning quality may 


. paſs away, turning it over once or twice, which will 
more effeQually reduce it to a proper ſtate for making 
into a bed, productive of a kindly moderate t in 
| which the plants will grow proſperouſſy. f 

- Likewiſe for theſe hot- beds have an eligible quantity 
af the beſt rich light earth ready prepared in autumn in 
a heap or ridge to improve and lie dry, or a compoſt of 
mellow rich garden mold, light ſandy ſurface Joam and 
rotten dung, previouſly prepared in an heap ſeveral 
months before, frequently turned over, and well blend- 
ed together; and for early hot-beds be careful to have 
the earth moderately dry, for this is of much import- 


- ance in winter or early ſpring months; and at which 


ſeaſons it would be of much advantage to have a quan- 
tity laid in a covered ſhed for a week or Un ive | 
more, to dry of a proper temperature, + 
And of garden frames to place on the hot-beds, it is 
neceſſary to have two or more different ſorts ; that is, a 
ſmall one, of one or two * for the hiſt or ſeed pry 
at) 'X bed, 


cvevaunrrmn 


"WW in leb to ſow the ſeed and raiſe the plants to a 


proper ſize for tranſplanting, and one, two, or more, as 
required, larger frames of three lights for the large hot- 
beds, wherein to een the cucumbers to remain for 
fruiting. 

Alſo be furniſhed with garden mats for covering the 
glaſſes of the hot-bed frames of nights and bad wea- 
ther. The large Ruſſia mats are the beſt for this pur- 
poſe, which may be obtained of moſt of the nen 
and ſeedſmen. 

Then with regard to making ad management of the 


hot · beds, allot them a warm, dry, ſheltered ſituation, fully 


expoſed to the whole day's ſun, for this is very mate- 
rial; and generally let them be made entirely on level 
ground at an early ſeaſon, both that the bottom may' be 
dry, not liable to be chilled by ſtanding water, and that 


there may be an opportuuity of lining the ſides of the 
bed with freſh dung occaſionally quite from the nen | 


to renew the heat when declined. 
| Firſt make a ſmall hot-bed for a one or two night 


frame, a yard, or three feet and half high in dung, in 
which to ſow the ſeed and raiſe the plants to a proper 


rowth for tranſplanting; and as ſoon as made, ſet on 


the frame and glaſſes, both to defend the bed from rain 


or ſnow, and to draw the heat ſooner to a proper tempe- 


frlature, then earth the bed within. the frame with light 


rich mold, five or fix inches thick, alſo fill two, three or 
more, middle ſize gaiden pots, with the ſame ſort of 
earth, and plunged about half way in that of the bed, 


and in which to ſow the ſeed, obſerving to tilt the 
glaſſes a little behind, to give vent to the eng n 


riſing from the heat of the dung below. mY 


Then baving for this purpoſe ſome early or beſt eu- 


cumber ſeed, ſow it either wholly in the pots half an 
inch deep, or ſow ſome alſo in the earth of the bed, to 


| have the greatec chance; but by ſowing in pots, if too 


much heat ſhou!d afterwards happen, thoſe can be rea- 
dily drawn up leis or more, or wholly, out of the earth, 
more diſtant from the effects of burning, the ſeed will 


quickly grow and come up in two, three, or four days, 
when obſerve to raiſe the lights or glaſſes behind half 
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22 CUCUMBER. | 
an inch or an inch high, to admit air to the plants, 
and for the ſtrong ſteam of the bed to paſs away; and 
cover the glaſſes every night with a garden mat, and 
uncovered in the morning. 
When the plants, in three or four days after they 
come up, have their firſt leaves or ſced lobes half an 
inch broad, or little more, prick them in ſmall pots, 
which previouſly fill with light rich mold, and place 
them in the hot-bed all night till next day, when the 
earth in the pots will be warm, then carefully take up 
the young plants with as much roots and earth about 
them as will adhere thereto, and either prick them in 
the pots, if ſhort ſhanked, by making holes with the 
fore-finger, inſerting them down to the ſeed leaves, four 
in each pot; or, if long ſhanked, form the earth of the 
pots alittle hollow in the middle, an inch or two deep, 
place the plants on the fide of the hollowed earth at 
equal diftances, with the roots towards the middle, and 


earth them over the roots and ſhanks up to the leaves 


give a very little water only, juft in the middle of the 
pots, to ſettle the earth about the roots; and being thus 
in pots, they, in advanced growth, can readily be tranſ- 
planted with the whole ball of earth about the roots into 
the large hot beds, where they are to temain; obſerving, 
in the mean time, as ſoon as potted, to plunge the pots of 
plants into the earth of the preſent ſmaller hot - bed to 
their rims, and ſhut down the glaſſes; but be careful 
when a ſtrong ſteam and heat ariſes to give it vent, and 
admit air, by tilting the upper ends of the lights one or 
two fingers breadth every day, or alſo occaſionally of 
nights, when a powerful heat and ſteam, defending the 
open part occaſionally with a garden mat ſuſpended from 
the top, eſpecially at an early ſeaſon, or when a very 
ſharp cutting air or cold piercing wind prevail; and 
always cover the tops of the glaſſes every night till 
morning with mats, one or two thick, according to the 
degree of heat in the bed, 

In the early and advanced ſtate of the bed, be oarefal 
to examine daily the degree of heat, to obſerve if it 
Either proves too violent or declines conſiderably ; 
and if in the early ſlate, any . of over heat or burn- 


ing 
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ing appears in the earth below to affect the roots of the 

plants, diſcoverable either by its feeling too vehement- 

1y hot to the fingers when thruſt down therein, or if a 
great heat, and the earth alſo aſſumes a whitiſh mouldy 
colour. at bottom, being the effects of burning, then im- 
mediately, draw up the pots of plants further from the 
dung, and admit a larger portion of air in proportion; 
and, when the great heat is reduced or abated, plunge 
the pots again as before; bat if the bed diſcovers a mo- 
derate lively beat, all is well; or if the heat declines 
rather to a weakly degree, then either lay dry long 


litter round the ſides of the bed; or if much decreaſed 


in heat, apply a lining of hot dung to the back part, 
and in a week after to the front, as hereafter explained; 
The hot-bed being in a moderate growing heat, and 

the plants i in a good ſtate of growth, ſtill admit a due 
portion of freſh air daily, &c. and give them occaſional 
light waterings in ſun- ſhining days in the forenoon, - 
with ſoft water, which, if very cold weather at an 
early ſeaſon, then previouſly have the chill taken off, 
either by being placed within the frames a few hours in 
ſmall garden pots or bottles, &c. or ſome warmed and 
- . poured into more to make it of a proper temperature, 
not warm, only. juſt to take off the ſharp cold; and 
give it moderately once or twice a week, as you ſhall 
ſee neceſlary by the earth appearing more or leſs dry, 

and according to the temperature of the weather; con- 
tinuing to cover the glaſſes every evening, and gradu- 
ally augment the covering from one to two or three _ 
mats thick, according as the heat and An weinen in 
the bed become more moderate. 


The next material care is to ſupport A proper bow. 


ing heat in the bed; obſerving i in the firſt place, atan - \ 


early ſeaſon in cold cutting weather, and in the early 


ſtate of the bed, it will prove beneficial to lay dry A, 1 
long litter round the fides in a week or ten days after t 


the bed is made, or when the heat is become moderate, 
as this will both confine the heat and keep the bed from 
being chilled or ſuddenly decayed by driving rains, 


| ſnow, or piercing winds, &c. however, at any rate, 


be careful i in the more * ſtate of the bed, in a 
| fortnight 


— 
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fortnight or a little more or leſs: time after ſowing or 
Planting, when the heat begins to decreaſe conſiderably, 
to apply a lining of hot dung to the ſides; firft, if any 
litter was laid round, as above, remove it, then, with 
freſh hot dung, line the back part of the bed half a 
yard wide at bottom, and continued upwards not leſs 
than twelve or fifteen inches wide at top, raiſed as high 
as the dung of the bed, covering the top with two inches 
of earth to keep down the ſtrong fteam and heat; in a 
week or ten days after, line the front of the bed in the 
ſame manner; and which linings-of hot dung will ſoon 
work ſo effectually as to communicate an agreeable re- 
viving heat to the declining bed, and ſupport it in a 
proper temperature to continue and forward the plants 
in a free growth to a proper ſtate for final tranſplanting 
into the larger hot-beds, where they are to fruit; for 
by ſupporting a conſtant moderate bottom and internal 
heat, of a lively temperature, giving proportionable ad - 
miſſions of free air and neceſſary ſupplies of water, and 
if the weather proves tolerably ſunny, which is an eſ- 
ſential requiſite at an early ſeaſon, (theſe plants will ad-. 
wance ſtrong and healthful from the beginning. 
I The bed thus preſerved in a regular eligible degree of 
heat, and the plants advancing freely, be very careful 
in order to promote proper ſtrength in their growth, to 
continue giving neceſſary admiſſions of freſh air and 
vent to the ſtrong internal fteam to evaporate every mo- 
derate day, or even occaſionally in froſty weather, if 
there is a great ſteam and good lively heat in the bed; 
for the admitting of air is very eſſential both in ſtrength- 
ening the plants, and to keep the ſtrong ſteam ariſing in 
the bed in motion, that it may paſs away without con- 
denſing conſiderably into drops of water on the glaſſes to 
fall on the leaves of the plants, and alſo to prevent burn- 
ing in the bed and earth: being therefore careful always 
to admit a requiſite ſupply of air in proper moderation, 
by raiſing up the lights behind on props from about 
balf an inch to an inch, or more, occaſionally, accord- 
ing to the ſtate of the bed and temperature of the ex- 
_ ternal air, admitting it more or leſs in proportion as 
the interior heat is ſtrong or moderate, and as the 4.62 
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&c. but always the moſt freely when a full ſun, and 


even when froſty, as before obſerved in ſun-ſhining 
days, and there is a good internal heat and "copious 


ſteam iſſuing to moderate the entering air; for at all 


| ſeaſons ſunny weather, with a proportionable ſhare of 
air admitted, contributes exceedingly to the proſperity 


of theſe tender plants; and which, at an early ſeaſon, 


when ſometimes but very little ſun occurs, often prove 
unſucceſsful : generally however, obſerve, in giving 
air, to proceed with caution in the early work, from 
about eight, nine, ten, or eleven in the morning, ac- 
_ cording to the temperature of the weather, and that of 
the bed, as above obſerved, opening the lights but a 


little at firſt, increaſing it moderately by degrees in the 
above mentioned proportion, till the middle of the day, 


of the day the weather ſuddenly changes colder, or from 


ther may prove mild and ſunny, or cold, cloudy, froſty, - 


twelve, one, or two o'clock ; then decreaſe it gradu- 
ally till three, four, five, &c. as the ſeaſon is leſs or 
more advanced, and then ſhut cloſe : or if at any time 


ſunny to cloudy, either put down the lights cloſer, or 


quite down, if but a moderate heat in the bed, or on 


the ſame occaſion, if the heat and ſteam are rather conſi- 
derable, tilt up one corner of the lights or glaſſes half 


an inch or an inch, to admit a ſmall current of air to 
moderate the ſtrong heat, and to give vent for the in- 


ternal ſteam to evaporate more effectually at the open- 
ing; defending the open part occaſionally, when very 
_ unfavourable weather, with a mat hung looſely down. 
juft to break off ſharp cold or winds ; alſo on the above 
conſideration of a great heat and ſteam, give air occa- 
ſionally of nights by raiſing the glaſſes a little at the 


upper ends when you cover up in theevening, hanging 
the end of a mat before the opening as above adviſed ; 


but when the bed is of a mild kindly heat, and the ſteam 


moderate, admit air only principally in the day time. 
Continue every evening to cover the glaſſes with mats 
one, two, or three thick, according to the degree of 


heat in the bed; obſerving in this, where a good heat, 


of 


never to permit the ends of the mats to hang down Jaw 


All over the ſides of the bed, which would exclude the 
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external air too much, be apt to confine and draw the 
heat and ſteam too conſiderably to the prejudice of the 
plants, and by keeping them ſo cloſe, would draw them 
weak and of a ſickly yellow colour. Generally begin 
covering up about ſun-ſetting or ſoon after, or a little 
ſooner or later as the weather is Jeſs or more favourable, 
always continuing them longeſt uncovered in mild ſun- 
ny days; for it is eſſential for the plants to enjoy as 
much light and ſun as poffible; and uncovered every 
morning ſoon aſter fun- riſing, or, in mild weather, be- 
fore, according to the ſeaſon, eight or nine in winter, 
or ſix, ſeven, or eight in the more advanced ſeaſon of 
ſpring, &c. or in ſunny mornings uncover as ſoon as the 
ſun ſhines fully on the frames, to Jet the plants have all 
offible benefit thereof, at an early ſeaſon particularly. 
Thus far being the principal management of the hot- 
bed, and plants thereof, in this their early ſtage of 
growth, in which, as at an early ſeaſon, they being 
liable to ſuffer from various cauſes, and requiring pe- 
culiar attention in their tender nature, I have been the 
more careful in this ſtate to point out the moſt eſſential 

particulars to be obſerved in their culture, 1 
But generally obſerve, it is adviſeable in the ſame 
bed to ſow a moderate portion of ſeed two or three dif- 
ferent times, at about a week or ten days interval, and 
managed according to the foregoing general directions, 
in order to have a better chance of being well furniſned 
with proper ſupplies of young plants, in caſe of failure 
by the different accidents to which thoſe tender exotics 
are liable, eſpecially at an early ſeaſon, either by over- 
heat or rank ſteam in the hot- bed, or for want of due 
heat therein, and other unforeſeen cauſes; and there- 
fore by theſe different ſowings there will always be a 
good chance from one or other to obtain plenty of pro- 
per plants both for firſt and ſucceſſional fruiting hot» 

beds. „ „„ 

Though ſometimes in raiſing early cucumbers, at a 
forward ſeaſon, two nurfery or raiſing beds are employ- 
ed, or occaſionally neceflary in order to forward them 
as much as poſſible to a proper growth for ridging out 
finally; ficſt raiſing the plants from feed in a ſmaller 
| | . hot- 
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| hot-bed. and pot them as before directed, and We ei · 


ther as foo as potted, if not room enough! in the ſeed- 


bed, or in a week or fortnight after, when the heat 
declines: remove them in their pots into a ſecond or 
larger new hot-bed, there nurſed and forwarded in 
growth a fortnight or three weeks longer, till of a pro- 


per ſize and ſtrength for tranſplanting into- large hot- 


5 beds, finally to remain for fruiting. 


Next obſerve, in the advanced growth of the plants, 


that as they at firſt proceed with only the two ſeed- 


leaves or cotyledons, they afterwards in their centre 
produce their proper leaves, commonly called rough 


leaves, according to the gardeners phraſe, firſt one and 
then a ſecond: and when theſe rough leaves are one or 


two inches broad, they at the baſe of the ſecond form 
the firſt joint, and at which, in the boſom of the ſaid ſe- 


cond rough leaf, puſh forth the Hit runner bud, or end 
of the firſt advancing runner; and this bud, hen the 
ſize of a large pin's head, or ſmall pea, ſhould be pinch- 


ed or cut off cloſe to the joint whence it proceeds, which 


is called ſtopping the plants at the firſt joint; a moſt ne- 
ceſſary operation, both to promote a ſtronger robuſt bot- 
tom growth, and to encourage their produeing two or 
three lateral runners of a fruitful nature for bearing, 
otherwiſe would advance with only the firſt ſingle run- 
ner a conſiderable length without ſhewing fruit, for this 


is produced principally from the laterals obtained as 


above, which will probably ſhew fruit at the firſt, ſe- 
cond, or third joint; but if they fail in this, it is proper 


Gee id 


alſo to ſtop theſe ſecond runners at the third joint from 


the bottom, to procure a further ſupply of collaterals, 
which generally ſeldom fail of being fruitful, 

However obferve, that when the plants have ad- 
vanced in the two firſt rough leaves two'or three inches 


broad, and having been ſtopped at the firſt Joint, as 


above adviſed, and they, in conſequence of that opera- 


tion, have in a week or fortnight after 2cquired a ro- 
buſt ſtocky growth, and preparing to puſh the ſecond 


runner buds, they are then of the moſt eligible Rate for 


ridging out, or tranſplanting finally from the pots into 
* hs anger hot-beds, i in dimenftons for one, two, ot more 
1 1 ER _  Thret- | 
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three- light frames, to remain for fruĩiting, according to 
the following directions. „ i ALE, 

But obſerve, this larger hot- bed for the final reception 
of the plants ſhould be made a week, ten, twelve days, 
or a fortnight before, according to its extended ſubſtance, 


i co be preparing to a proper temperature while the plants 


are advancing to the above proper ſtate of growth. 
Having the dung ready prepared for this purpoſe, 
make a ſubſtantial hot-bed, the dimenſions in width and 
length of the intended larger frame, ranging longways 
eaſt and weft to front the ſouth ſun, or if for two, three, 
or more ſuch frames, extend the length accordingly, 
and carry it up the regular width of a frame to about 
three feet and a half high, directly put on the frames and 
lights to defend the bed from the weather, and to draw 


© _. up the heat more expeditious and effectual to a proper 
temperature, raiſing the upper ends of the lights an 


inch or two, to give vent to the rank fteam, and fuſt 
violent heat to evaporate ; for as the bed will heat vio- 
lently at firſt, of a burning quality, let it remain 
a week, or ten, or twelve days, or more, according to | 
its ſubſtance in length, to prepare to a moderate lively 

heat before you put in the earth and plants. 


Then when the bed is reduced to a mild degree of 


heat, prepare for-planting, firſt. if the bed has ſettled 


unequally, remove the frame and form the top regular, 
replacing the frame again, and earth the bed within the | 
frame with light rich dry earth, laying it in little round | 
| hills, one juſt under the middle of each light, eight, ten, | 
or twelve inches thick, to receive the plants, earthing the 
other parts between the hills only two or three inches at 
preſent, juſt to keep down the rancid dungy ſteam from 


the plants, and till the heat is ſtill more reduced, left, if | 


laid thicker at firſt, it, by confining the heat and ſteam 
too much, may occafion burning; for every part of the 
dung of the bed within the frame ſhould be covered, as 
- above, with earth, that none of the rank hot ſteam may 
riſe immediately from the naked dung to approach the 
plants, which would prove their deſtruction, and is af- 
terwards to be earthed by degrees of equal thickneſs 
with the hills: obſerving, in the mean time, when oe 
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hills of earth are warmed by the bed, the ſame, or next 
day, and if the heat remains moderate, to bring the plants 


in their pots, & e. from the firſt hot-bed, and turn them 


out, one pot at a time, with the whole ball of earth about 


the roots entire, and making an opening in the middle of 


the hills of earth, plant one ball or pot of four plants in 
each, cloſing the earth about the ball, roots, and bot- 


tom if the tems of the plants, give a very moderate 


watering to the earth about the roots and extreme fibres; 
ſhut cloſe the glaſſes to draw the heat, but 1 
raiſed or tilted up a little every day about half an inch 


to an inch or more behind, to admit air and give vent 


to the ſtrong ſteam now ariſing from the heat of the 
bed; and cover the glaſſes every evening with garden 
mats, one, two, or three thick, according to the degree 
of heat in the bed, ſeaſon of the year, and temperature 
of ſeverity of the weather, and uncovered 1 in the morn- 
ing. 

After t the nn are thus Raped out, we muſt care- 
fully attend them daily, both to admit air leſs or more, 


by raiſing the upper ends of the lights balf an inch to 


one or two inches, according tothe heat of the bed, 
and that of the ſeaſon, and temperature of the external 
air; and likewiſe if, when the plants are firſt ridged out, 
they i in ſunny days flag or ſhrink their leaves much by 
the power of the ſun, give a flight ſhade of a thin gar- 
den mat, or a little looſe litter 2 one, two, or three 
hours, or more, in the heat of the day, till they take 


; good root and ftand the ſun fully ; obſerving alſo, in the - 


early ſtate of the bed, to examine its degree of heat 
daily, to ſee whether it continues moderate, or caſually 
encreaſes too violent, which latter ſometimes happens 
in ſtrong beds, fo as to burn the earth at the bottom of 
the hills, diſcoverable by the whitiſh mouldy appeat- 


ance and raneid vapour; and in which caſe remove it 


directly and apply freſh dry mold, at the ſame time nar- 

row the bottom of each hill conſiderably, to give more 

vent to the violent heat, for a few days, and, when 

moderate, apply the earth round them again by degrees, as 

alſo in the ſpaces between gradually; and afterwards, in 

the advanced Rate and * beat of the * it muſt 
a 6 
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be revived and ſupported im u regular degree, by applica 
tions of occaſional linings of hot dung to the back 
part and front of the bed, as directed under the article 
of lining the bed; continuing the glaſſes conſtantly on 

the bed, night and day, till the middle or latter end of 
June; and the glaſſes covered every night with nt ; 
till near or quite that ſeaſon, _ 

When the firſt great heat of the bed is drome: quite. 5 
moderate, in a week or fortnight, or little more, after 
putting in the plants, begin to apply more earth, to 
be added around, and in the ſpaces between the hills, 
by degrees, firſt lay ing it towards the ſides of the frame 
till warm, then add it gradually round the hills to the 
extreme fibres of the plants, and alſo in the ſpaces be- 
tween, till, by two or three applications, the whole is 
filled up equal with the tops of the hills in every part of. 
the bed within the frame, from about ſeven or eight to 
ten inches depth, in a level order; and on which, accord- 
ing as the plants puſh: their runners, train them. alvag 
regularly. 

To the early beds, ſoon aſter they are KF as 
above, it will be beneficial to lay ſome. ſtraw, ot dry 
long litter, round the ſides, both to confine the heat, 
and to keep off driving rains, ſnow, cold piercing 
winds, &c. which would be apt to chill the bed, and 
cCauſe a ſudden decay of the heat, permitting this pro- 
tection to remain till the heat naturally declines, and the 
bed want lining; then removed, and apply a ſubſtantial 


lining of hot dung to the back and front ſides alter- 


nately, at eight or ten days interval. 

In the advancing ſtate of the bed, and growth of the 
plants, in their above final tranſplanting, or ridging 
out hot- beds, be careful to give proper admiſſion of 
freſh air, every day, in all moderate weather, even in 


ftroſts, if calm and ſunny, by raiſing or tilting the up- 


per ends of the lights bebind one, two, or three 
finger - breadtbs, according to the degree of heat in the 
beds, and temperatute of the external air; and in that 
proportion encteaſing it leſs or more as the middle or 
 warmeft part of the day advances; and decreaſe it by 


degrees towards afternoon, and wut cloſe before the 
| evening 
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evening, or when the weather changes colder, unleſs, 
in the early ſtate of the bed, there is a ſtrong heat and 
ſteam, and it may ſeem neceſſary to continue a ſmall. 
admiſſion of air, and to give vent to the. ſteam of. 
nights; in which caſe one corner of the lights may be. 
raiſed half an inch or an inch at the time of covering 
the glaſſes in the evening, and ſuſpend a mat before the 
. tilted part, to break off the wind, or ſharp cutting air; 
1 but after the great heat and fleam ſubſides, give air 
* principally only i in the day time; and always admit air 
| more freely in ſun-ſhining, calm, mild days, than in 
cloudy, of very cold weather; as alſo to admit a larger, 
i portion in the advanced warmer ſeaſons of ſpring and 
. ſummer than, in the more early periods ; - continuing this 
care till, June or July; as alſo to cover the glaſſes every 
night till that time, when the weather will be warm 
enough to expoſe the plants by degrees to the full air, 
| occaſionally, for the remainder of the ſummer. 5 
Obſerve in tbe, mean time, according. as the plants 
puſh their runners, to train them out regularly along 
hs ſurface of the bed, in different direCtions,..pegging 
them down gently, with ſmall hooked ſticks ; and occa- 
ſionally, if, in their conſiderabſy advanced ſtate, they 
ſhoot ſuperfluouſly in a crowding confuſed. growth, 
prune away the weak, moſt irregular, and apparently 
unfruitful vine, in ſome regular order; likewiſe the 
bunches. of decayed male flowers, eaſily diſtinguiſn- 
able from the female or fruit bloſſom, by the latter al- 
| ways diſcovering the young fruit in embrio under the 
baſe of the flower. 
Occaſional waterings will be neceffary once or twice 
a week only, in an early ſeaſon in winter and "ſprings 
but oftener in the advanced warm ſeaſons of ſpring and. 
ſummer ; obſerving generally, in early ſeaſons, to wa- 
ter principally in the forenoon of a mild ſun- -ſhinivg 65 
day, always very moderate, and ſhut down. the glaſſes, 
and, if a warm ſun, ſpread a mat over for about half 
ag hour, which will promote a peculiar kindly moiſt- 
growing heat, very beneficial to the plants and young 
fruit; then remove the ſhade, and admit air; but in 
55 warm ſeaſons give water more freely, and in a 
| | C4 mornings 
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morning, from about eight to nine or ten © *clock, 
in ſummer earlier; or about four, five, or fix in — 
evening: obſerving, in all theſe waterings, generally 

to prefer ſoft water, if poſſible from a 45 725 Tours _— 
A 
According as the plants advance in 4. ſecond run. 
ners, produced after the operation of ſtopping before 
adviſed, they, if a good ſort, will probably begin to 
ſhew fruit at the firſt, ſecond, or third joint, or ſome- 
times at almoſt every joint, as they extend in length, 
diſcoverable firſt at the baſe of the female flower-bud, 
when not exceeding the fize of a ſmall barley-corn; re- 
marking in this, that as the cucumbers produce male 
and female flowers ſeparately, the latter only furniſh the 
fruit, appearing, as before ſaid, attached to the baſe of, 
or, in other words, with the flower- bud on its ſummit; 
and, ſhortly after, the flower expands, receives the im- 
pregnation of the male - bloſſom, effected either by art 
or nature, then the fruit ſwells faſt in growth; at which 
period of the plants ſhewing and ſetting their fruit, it 
is msterially eſſential, in early work, to have a good 
lively bottom heat in the beds, ſupported by occafional 
linings of hot dung to the ſides, neceſſary to make the 
fruit ſet freely in proper abundance. 

Lining will be neceſſaty at different times to ſopport 
a proper heat, for two or three months to come; firſt 
obſerving, in the advanced ſtate of the early bot- beds, 
after ridging out the plants, in winter or ſpring till 
May, it is proper in ten or twelve days, or a fortnight, 
or three weeks, according to the ſubſtance of the bed 
in length, to examine the ſtate of its temperature, and 
when the beat is found to decreaſe conſiderably, be 
careful to revive it in due time by applying a ſub- 
ſtantial lining of hot dung; firſt to the back part fif- 
teen or eighteen inches wide, and three or four to fix 
inches higher than the dung of the bed, to allow for 
ſettling; and, in a week or ten days after, line the other 
fide, laying ſome earth on the top of each lining, two 
or three inches thick, to keep down the ſteam and heat; 
and thus: theſe linings will communicate a freſh heat, 
and enliven _ of the bed, to a Proper degree, to 


ſupport 
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ſupport. a free growth in the plants and fruit; and 
which linings will require to be renewed occaſtonally, __ 
according as the heat of the bed again decreaſes,  re- 
moving the old, or the beſt of this may be forked up 
with freſh dung in applying the new lining; continu- 
ing thus to ſupport a proper heat till the middle or end 
of May, or beginning of June, when ſettled warm 
weather commences ; then no more linings will be re- 
quired; and the heat being thus ſupported in a con- 
ſtant regular temperature, the plants from the begin- 
ning will advance in a regular free growth, the fruit 
ſet kindly, and grow freely; being however careful to 
examine, that ſtrong linings, when in full heat, do 
not impart any burning quality to the bed, to burn the 
earth, and roots of the plants; having two or three try- 
ing flicks thruſt down within the frame, towards the 
ſides of the bed, to draw up daily, to try the heat be- 
low ; or occaſionally thruſt your fingers down in the 
earth, next the frame, and-if the heat caſually diſcover 
a too violent ſtate, inſtantly remove part of the lining 
one third or half way down for a few days, then apply 
it again by degrees. Wong ; 
A ſlight ſhade: to the plants, in warm ſun-ſhining 
days, will ſometimes be neceſſary, when the power of 
the ſun, through the glaſſes, occaſions the leaves to flag ; 
or ſhrink conſiderably; at which times a thin mat, or 
ſome looſe litter, may be ſpread very thinly over the 
glaſſes, from about eleven or twelve, to two or three 
o'clock; then removed; and this will be ſometimes eli- 
gible both in the early and advanced ſeaſon, though | 
more particularly the latter in hot weather, when the _ 
ſun is powerful; but when a moderate ſun, the ſhading 
will be leſs neceſſary, or but flight, and of ſhorter d- 
ration in proportion: however, in all hot ſunny wea- 
ther, a moderate ſhading in the heat of the day during 
F the ſeaſon the glaſſes are continued over the plants till 
| June or July, will be very neceſſary in preventing the 
leaves, runners, and roots, from being ſcorched and pareh= 
ed by the ſun's rays through the glaſſes, and in preſerv- 
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neficial to:the growth of the dane and Ns m oduction 
ian. 4. f | 

When the plants ee a fruiting how. 5 obs 
young fruit appears in full bloſſom, it is eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary in the early plants, and others, in the ſpring 
and beginning of ſummer, till June or July, accord- 
ing as the fruit bloſſoms expand, to ſet or impregnate 
each young fruit, at that period, with the farina of the 
male Bower, which is called ſetting the fruit; a curious 
and effectual operation, performed by conveying the 
male to the female flower, and injecting the fecundating 

der of the former into the latter, and is indiſ- 
8 per ſabiy eligible to early plants confined from the 
full air in frames, as in which, without ſuch artificial 
aid, not one fruit in twenty would ſtand; though in 


fummer, when the plants are more conſiderably or fully 


expoſed to the free air, the i impregnation is ONE 
effected by nature. | 

However, in the early and general frame plants, Z 
Ge fruit in February, March, and April, till June, 
as aforeſaid, never omit performing this buſineſs, more 
or leſs, by hand, thereby making ſure of almoſt every 
fruit that 6 Baby ; previouſly remarking, that as theſe 
plants always produce male or barren flowers, and fe- 
male or fruitful ones, ſeparate, each is very diſtinguiſh- 

able; the female, or fruit- bloſſoms, having the embrio 
fruit attached under their baſe, as formerly obſerved, 
are diſcoverable, from their ficſt viſible formation, when 
only in bud, till the flowers expand; the male flowers, 
being deſtitute of fruit, contain, in the middle, the 
anthera or male organ, furniſhed with the farina or fe- 
cundating powder, deſigned by nature for the impreg- 
nation and fertilizing the female; and when the flowers 
of both fexes are fully expanded, and generally the 
ſame day they open, is the ſucceſsful time of effecting 
it, both by nature and art: thus obſerving theſe parti- 
culars, and proceeding to the operation, generally look 
over the plants every day in the forenoon, according 
as the male flower and fruit- bloſſom appear in full ex- 
panſion; and principally the ſame day they expand, or 
not later than the ſecond, while the generative part? 
temain 
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remain in full vigour (mark this), when detach. from. 

the plant ſome freſh, fully expanded male bloſſoms, ta- 
king one at a time, pull away the ſurrounding petal or 
flower leaf clean to the central part, which being the 


anthera containing the fertilizing duſt, apply it to the. 


ſtigma of the female organ in the centre of the female 
or e bloſſom, gently touching and twirling it about 
to diſcharge ſome of the farina thereon, and the buſf- 


nay; is effected, throwing away the male part, not leav= 


it in the ale. as ſometimes unneceſſarily done, 


_ have a freſh one for each impregnation: or, if © 


the males are ſcarce in early ſeaſons, one will ſome-. 
times ſerve for two or three females, as a ſmall portion 
of the farina injected effects the purpoſe ; and after. 


which operation, you will, in two or three days, ob- 


ſerve the young fruit begin to ſwell and advance faſt in 
growth, and attain a proper ſize to cut in a fortnight; 


but which, without this aid, in the early plants, would. 
moſtly all proye abortive, turn yellow, and dre in 


their infant ſtate. 
When, however, the ſettled warm mob in May, 15 


June, and July, arrives, to allow of giving à large 
admiſſion of free air to the plants, or expoſing them 
fully thereto in the heat of ſummer, you may leave tb 


impregnation of the fruit to nature; which, by the aſ- 
fiftance of gentle breezes, and the bees roving from 
flower to flower, conveying the farina of the. males to- 
the. female bloſſoms, will ſet pleataigl ſupplies i in regu= 
lar ſucceſſion. | 
| From the time the fruit ſhews, till arrived to proper 
growth, will, in free growing plants, be about twenty, 


or one or two and twenty days; and from the time the 1 
fruit ſets, will be from ten or twelve days to fort- . 


night. 
If the plants in their advanced ſtate encreaſe ſo con- 


ſiderably in growth, as to fill and greatly crowd he 
frame with ſuperfluous and uſeleſs vine, continue to 


prune away part of the ſuperabundant, weak, and. moſt 
unfruitful runners; and if, in ſhallow. frames. the 
plants in ſtrong growth advance conſiderabſy upward 
again the glaſſes, it is proper 49 raiſe the frame three 


os 
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or four inches or more at the bottom, to give more room 
--_ above, and cloſe up the vacancy below with dung or dung 
litter; or, in an advanced period of the ſeaſon, about. the 
beginning or middle of June, the vacancy under the 
frame may be left open for the extreme runners to run 

out upon the top of the linings. 

In the advanced warm ſeaſon, the leſſen Rill conti- 
nued on the frames till the middle or end of June, ad- 
mit a large portion of free air, by raiſing them behind 

two or three inches, or more, every day, from mein 
till evening; and, at which time, may diſcontinue” co- 
vering the glaſſes of nights; giving alſo now more plen- 
tiful waterings, two or three times a- week; and, in hot 
ſun-ſhine weather, while the glaſſes are continued, ſtilt 
give a ſlight ſhade to the plants, of mats or litter ſpread 
over the glaſſes, thinly, in the heat of the day: like 
wiſe, when the plants have extended conſiderably, to 
every ſide of the frame, this, in June, may not only 
be raiſed at bottom, for the plants to run out upon the 
top of the linings as before obſerved, but the glaſſes 
may occaſionally be taken quite off, after the middle or 
latter end of that month, in warm days and gentle 
ſhowers; and then, or in July, the glaſſes may, by de- 
grees, be wholly difcontinued day and night; or may 
continue them occafronally, if great rains happen, to 
- Preſerve a production of fruit in greater perfection; 
dut generally, in this ſeaſon, permit the plants to enjoy 
the benefit of moderate rains, and the full air, from the 
commencement of warm weather in June, or Ow 
ning of July. 
. the crops of: frame erben will bester 2 
ſuecceſſion of young fruit in the early and fucceeding 
plants from ſpring till autumn, the early crops raiſed in 
| January or February will probably bear in March, 
| April, &c. till June or July, and later raiſed plants. 
will dear accordingly from April, May, or June, tilt 
Auguſt, or, if ſome of the lateſt crops are defended in 
autumn of nights, cold and wet weather, with the 
I! N will continue fruiting till erte or Oe 
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That when the culture of cucumbers is commenced 
early in winter or ſpring, &c. ſucceffional crops may be 
_ forwarded by ſowing two or three different times in the 
tranſplanting beds, wherein the firſt crops are ridged 
out; and of each ſowing prick ſome in pots, and plung=-. _ 
Ge in the bed, as directed in the firſt ſeed hot - bed, tobe 
5 advancing in different ſtages of growth to a proper ſiae 
for other tranſplanting hot- beds, to be ready both in 
, caſe of failure in any former plants, and in fucceffion,” 
3 if required to continue a production of young cucum- © 
bers in regular ſupply in ſpring or ſummer, or tilt the» 
hand-glaſs crops and natural ground plants come into 
bearing, in June, July, and Auguſt; and for which 
pur poſes, may always have plenty of young plants, by 
ſowing a ſmall portion of ſeed in the different hot-beds at 
ſhort intervals, and potting ſome plants of each ſowing in 
their young growth, ready for tranſplanting into fruit- 
ing hot beds in any of the ſpring months, from Febru- 
ary, March, or April, till May; as alſo by ſowing in 
the middle or end of March, and in April, in the frame 
hot- beds, the plants will be of proper growth to ridge 
out in April and May in hot-beds under hand- glaſſes, 
as directed for that article of culture under its proper 
If required to continue any late frame plants ridged out 
in April or May, in bearing as late in autumn as poſſi» | | 
ble, defend them always from great rains, and in au- 
_ guſt and September put on the glaſſes every night, and | 
all cold and bad weather, they will thus ſometimes bear 
good fruit till September or October. 
Or to have late cucumbers in frame hot beds to con- 
tinue bearing clean fruit till September or October, &. 
ſome may be ſowed and pricked in pots in July, either 
in a ſlender hot- bed or in the open ground, and tranſ- 
planted into a moderate hot · bed the beginning, middle, 
or any time of Auguſt, or beginning of September, de- 
fended with a frame and glaſſes, obſerving the ſame 
culture nearly as directed for the early frame erops; 
and when the heat of the bed- declines in September, 
&c, and cold nights prevail, ſupport the heat by mo- 
dͥerate linings of hot dung; and, the glaſſes covered 1 
FF, - | n 
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every 8 with mats, the plants will continue pro- 
| ducing from September till November or December. 

In the different crops, the gathering of cucumber 
fevie ſhould always be performed in their young green 
ſtate, when from three or four to five or fix inches long, 
generally cutting them with: . of the foot ſtalks at- 


tached to each. "1 
Raijing them under Hand: wy s for general 8 a 


Fon raiſing cucumbers under hand- glaſſes, theſe may 
Aber be the common leaded ſquare glaſſes, or bells, or 
ſome of both, as may be convenient, and is effected by 
ſowing in hot beds, under frames, &c. in March or. 

April; or, in want of theſe, under the ſaid hand- glaſſes 
in April or May, all for ridging out in the two laſt 
named months, and beginning of June, in hot beds 
under the ſame kind of glaſſes, to produce a general 
ſummer crop in June, July, and Auguft, both to ſuc- 
ceed the early frame plants, or for a principal firſt crop 
in gardens not accommodated with frames, or Ran of 
hot dung, to begin at an earlier ſeaſon. 

To raiſe hand- glaſs crops, a firſt ſupply may be 1 


| ed about the middle or latter end of March, or begin- 
ning of April, either in any former made hot-beds un- 


der frames, as are then in cultivation, or in default of 
this, in hot · beds made for that purpoſe, for a one, two, 
or three light frame, according to the quantity required, 
or neceſſary to raiſe; and to be ridged out the middle 
or latter end of April, or beginning of May; or you 
may fow principally in the beginning or middle of 
April, in a hot-bed, as above; for a main crop, to ridge 
out the latter end of that month, and any time in 
May aforeſaid, or ſowed the rn or end of April or 
beginning of May, either in a frame or hand- glaſs hot- 
bed, for tranſplanting about the middle or end of the 
laſt mentioned month, and beginning of June for the 
lateſt ridging out pladts; and all which plants of theſe 
ſowings, when a few days old in the ſeed leaves, of 
balf an inch to an inch broad, ſhould be pricked ſome 
in ſmall pots, three or four plants in each, watered and 


not 
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— raiſed, and ſome roickivikin: the 
earth of the bed, three or four inches diſtance; conti- 
nuing them in growth in theſe hot · beds tilß advanced in 
the rough leaves two or three inches broad, and have _ 
been ſtopped at the firſt joint, as adviſed in the early 
frame plants, in order to promote a ſufficient degree ß 
ſtrength, and to prepare them for produeing a proper 
ſupply of fruitful runners, then ſhould be tranſplanted 
finally into the hot · bed ridges under the hand- glaſſes, 
But in want of frame hot- beds for raiſing the above 


plants forridging out, they, about the beginning, middle? 2 


or latter end of April, may be ſowed im a hand- glaſs hot 
bed, defended with one, two, or ſeveral glaſſes, and raiſed 
as above; to a proper growth for tranſplanting z or occa= 
ſionally ſowed at once under the hand-glaſſes in hot- 
beds, or holes of hot de for n glaſs, to — as 
hammer explained. | | 
However, where a ſupply of aha in void raiſes; | 
as above directed, for ridging out, proceed to make the 
hot-bed ridges for their final reception, about the mid- 
dle or latter end of April, and any time in May, -to the. 
beginning of June at lateſt, making them either en- 
ticely on the ſurface or level ground, four feet and a half 
wide, by two and a half, or three feet high, or made 
in a trench, a yard wide and two feet deep; but if 
made in April or beginning of May, as the beds made 
at that time may probably in a cold ſeaſon want lining 
to the ſides with hot dung to renew the heat, it will be 
eligible to make them on the level ſurface, to admit ei- 
ther of lining quite to t the bottom, or if two or more 
beds are made parallel, three or four feet aſunder, to 
fill up the ſpace between with warm dung, and earth 
at top, in two, three, or four weeks after, both to 
augment the heat, and to give a large ſcope for the plants 
to run; though, if not made till the beginning, or to- 
wards the middle and latter end of May and beginning 
of June, no linings will be required, and may be more 
eligibly made in à trench or trenches in any of the 
Quarters of rich kitchen ground, and more eſpecially for 
large quantities, as the earth digged out to form the 
trench a yard mids and half a yard or two feet "oo 
rves 
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form the ſurface of a more conſiderable width, for the 


runners of the e to extend. to their full nn 


by each way. 


To make theſe hot-bed ridges fee 8 wholly 7 
on the level ground, in April or beginning of May, let 


them be four feet, or four and a half wide, by two and 


a half, or a yard high, in dung, and earthed at top 
. eight. inches with rich light mold; place the hand-glafles 

thereon along the middle, a a yard or four feet aſunder, 
or at firſt only earth the places for the glaſſes the above 


depth in little hills, the other parts of the bed only wo 


ot three inches for the preſent; to be afterwards earthed 
by degrees the full depth ; ſet on the glaſſes, and kept 
cloſe till the earth is warmed. by the heat of the dung; 
then plant the cucumbers, removed with balls of earth to 
their roots, either from pots, or the earth of the bed where 


raiſed, planting three or four under each glaſs; give 


water, and ſhade them from the ſun with mats till they 
take freſh root, and begin to grow ; when remove the 

ſhades, and give them air by. tilting one fide of the 
; glaſſes an inch or two daily; and give occaſions} wa- 
' tering; obſerving, that if the bed was at firſt earthed 
in hills, as above intimated, let the other parts between 
be augmented with more earth by degrees, equal with 
the ſaid hills, all parts of the ſame depth; and if in 
two or three weeks, &c. the heat of the bed declines, 
renew it, by lining the ſides with hot dung, and earthed 


at top of the lining; continuing to cover the bed, and 


over the glaſſes, every night with mats till the middle 
of June; and at which time raiſe the glaſſes upon three 
props, three or four inches bigh, for the vine or run- 
ners to extend from under in a, free. growth over the 
bed, training them along in regular order: and give 
water in hot dry weather, two or three times a week at 
leaſt; and they will begin to bear in May, and be in 
| full bearing in June and July, &c. till Angus. and 
8 5 
And to make the beds i in trenches, in n May and hey 
- _ginning of June, theſe may be made. in any of the 
| vue ee of the kitchen ground of a Ln 
. 


| evcynBErr oe 8 . 
nene. ſoil, where mark out the trenches, 4 yard wide, 5 
and fix to eight or ten feet diſtance, and digged ouʒt 
half a yard deep, laying the earth equally to both fides,, 
in a ridge along cloſe to the edge, ready for earthing | 1 
the bed; then wheel in the dung, fork it up tegularli7 
into the trenches the full width, and worked up cloſe, 
and firm to about ſix or eight inches above the general 
level of the ground, to allow for ſettling, and directly 1 
earth the ridge or bed at top, fix or eight inches deep 
with the earth of the trench, adding the remainder of | 
the earth to both ſides, to enlarge the width in a regus, 
lar manner; which done, ſet on the hand-glaſſes, three 
or four feet diftance, and when the earth under them is. 
warm, put in the plants, and manage as before diret= 
ed in the above-ground beds: they will produce 8 
June, but more plentifully in July 5 Auguſt. 

Or in hot-bed ridges as above, for hand- glaſſes, 
made either on level ground or in trenches, the ys. of 
April, or any time in May or beginning of June, that 

in default of conveniences of railing plants for planting 
therein, ſeeds may be ſowed under the glaſſes, and the 
plants to remain; "y will alſo bear fruit in Jane end 


1 
ee 1 not plenty of hot dung for 1 
regular hot-beds for the hand-glaſſes as above, plants 
or ſeed may be planted or 10 upon holes of hot 
proven digging holes two or three feet wide and a 
ſpade deep, and five feet aſunder, and filling each hole © | 
with a large whee!-barrow or two of hot dung, trod' 
down cloſe, earthed fix or eight inches, and covered : 
each with a hand-glaſs, and when the earth is warm, 
put in the plants or feed ; they will N tolerable” 
crops in June, July, &c, . 
Oc in want of hand-glaſſes for the above crops, the 
hot- beds made any time in May till June may be co- 
vered with oiled paper frames; which frames are con- 3 
ſtructed like the roof of a houſe, or archways, ten feet 
long, four wide, and two or three feet high, with thin 
ſlips of wood, or broad hoops for arched frames; firſt | 
forming the bottom part the above width and length, - Þ 
and to > which fix croſs ribs or rafters 2 foot TN 1 
| an 
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and then draw twine or packthread croſsways round. 
each rafter, the ſame diſtance, and up and down be- 
__ tween, in an interſeQipg order, to ſtrengthen the pa- 

pet more effectually when paſted on; and having ſome 

large white demy paper, paſte it on the rafters, &c. in 
" a regular manner; and, when quite dry, bruſh it over 
the outſide lightly with linſeed oil, to render it water- 
tight and pellucid; then, when this is alſo thoroughly 
dry, the frame may be uſed to place upon the above 
beds inſtead of hand-glaſſes; and as theſe will both de- 
fend the bed from cold and exceſſiye rains, and admit 
light and heat of the ſun, without any ſcorching effect, 
as ſometimes occur through glaſſes, the plants will 
bear plentiful crops of fine cucumbers in June, July, 


till Auguſt or September; obſerving to give air, by 


raiſing the frame at bottom; and give proper wateringt 
two or three times a week. 

By the above different methods of raiſing cucumbers, 
under band-glzſſes and oiled paper, the plants will. Nor 
duce plentiful ſummer crops in May, June, July, or 
even till September, when, about the middle of that 
month, the ſeaſon of cucumbers may be ſaid. to termi- 
nate, 'by reaſon of the ſtrong dews, rains, and cold 
nights, which ſtop the further, production of fruit, 
and it becomes ſtunted, ſpotted, and ill taſted; and. 
the plants wholly periſh by the end of the. If - mention- 
ed month. 

Though if ſome plants are . defended i in Auguſt, or 
early in September, with a frame and glaſſes, and the 

ſaſſes covered in cold nights, the plants will continue 
producing clean handſome fruit to the lateſt period, the | 
end of September, or r beginning of Ockober, if a fine | 
autumn. 5 


Natural ground Crops, for pictli ng and tber Uſe, by y 
HFswing in the full Ground. + 


 Cucumsess being tender plants, as before intimat- 
| ed, will not grow in the natural ground in this coun- 
try before ſummer, the latter end of May, or begin- 
ning of June, when the weather is ſettled in warm and 
wel and in ien ſeaſon the ſeed may be ſomed i in the 


open 
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open ground, to produce a late crop in autumn, about 
Auguſt to the middle or latter, end- of September, both, 
to gather young, of one, two, or three inches, growth! 


for pickling, and to attain a larger ſize for eating ram 


occaſionally, and other late purpoſes, in ſucceſſion to 


the hand- glaſs crops, where any, or as a general crop? 


in gardens not furniſhed with frames or hand-glaſſes-. 
For this purpoſe ſome may be ſowed about the middle 
or latter end of May, if warm dry ſettled weather, ſows: 


iog ſome firſt, in a warm compartment, but if a cold, or: 
very wet ſeaſon, defer the principal ſowing till, the, be- 


ginning of June; for if the ground is cold and wet, 


the ſeed will rot; however, do not omit the ſeaſon, ei- 


ther in May or June as above, or may ſow: ſome at- 
both theſe times, or if the May ſowing fail, ſowia again 
in the beginning of June; for if the tant, are not in 


ſome advanced growth. in that month they will nos be, 


forward enough to produce fruit before the middle of, 


Auguſt, and they ſeldom continue in tolerable. bearing: . 


longer than the middle of September. 
Allot for this crop a compartment of- the chen 
ground, either a vacant ſpace, or between. early crops; 


of plants that will ſoon come off, as cauliflowers, cab, 


bages, &c, let the ground be very, well digged, and 
farmed into beds ſix feet wide; and along the middle of, 
each, form, with the hand, ſhallow baſon· like holes, den 
or twelve inches wide, one or two deep in the middle, 
and a yard or four feet diſtance; and in which. ſow: 


eight or ten ſeeds, near together in a clump in the mid- 


dle, about half an inch deep; but when the. plants, 
come up, theſe. to be thinned to four, five, or ſix in 
egeh hole 

Obſerve, if, immediately after fowing, the westher 
proves dry, hot, and ſunny, it will be beneficial to 


ſhade the earth of the holes ſlightly with alittle looſe litters, 


and in dry hot weather, give only very light. wateripgs, 
till the ſeed. is germinated, as before that ſtate too much, 
moiſture would rot it in the ground; but after. the; 
— are up, ads range ee e if a ag 

alon. „„ 
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In the culture of the plants when up, they, when 44. 
vanced a week or two in growth, while in the ſeed 
leaves, or the rough ones juſt appearing, ſhould be 
thinned to four, five, or fix of the ſtrongeſt in each 
hole, drawing a little earth to the ſtems, and give water, 

to ſettle the looſened earth in thinning cloſe about the 
roots; and, in their more advanced ſtate, apply earth 
between, and prefling it gently towards the ſtems, to 
incline the heads of the plants in different directions as 

they are to run; and when they puſh runners, train 
thoſe along alſo in the ſame regular order; ſupplying 
them now, in this period of growth, with plentiful 
waterings in dry hot weather, three or four times a 
week, or ſometimes oceatonally every 42571 in July _ 
| Avguft, Wes: 3 
This crop will commence bearing the begining or 
middle of Auguſt; obſerving, when the fruit is re- 
quired for pickling, it ſhould be gathered while green 
and young, of only two or three inches length; and 
for which purpoſe, looking over the plants two or three 
times a week, gather all that are of a proper ſize each 
time, 'or ſome may be left to acquire larger 5 for. 
preſent eating. 
As - ſometimes in fowing cucumbers for the above 
= crop i in the open ground, a cold wet ſeaſon is apt to rot 
the ſeed in the earth, in which caſe the ſeed is occa- 
_ Honally ſowed in a hot-bed, to raiſe the plants of a few 
days or a week old to plant out in the above order; for 
which purpoſe make a flender hot- bed, the middle or lat- 
ter end of May, earthed at top three or four inches thiek, 
and defended either with a frame or hand-glaſſes; ſow the 
ſeeds thick in drills, or dotted in clufters in (mall holes 
Half an inch to an inch deep, about two inches aſunder; 
And when the plants are come up, not more than a week 
or ten or twelve days old, while in the ſeed lobes, take them A 
up with a garden trowel, ſeveral together, in a bunch, as 
they grow, with a ſmall Sump of earth about the roots, 
Placing them carefully in a flat baſket, to carry them to 
their allotted Ration in the open ground, and plant them 
in ſhallow baſon- form holes, in the order and diſtance 
- before directed on the ſeed, a clump of plants in each 
| | bole, 


ar 
a 


kh and watered ; they will quickly take root, ſcarcely 


and produce picatifally; , managing them as directed in 
_ the former crop. 


In ſowing or plantiog cucumbers i in the 3 ſealon, 


Mey or June, in the natural ground, ſome may be 7 
| e cloſe to a ſouth wall, paling, or hedge, for the 


runners to be trained thereto, that by elevating the fruit 


from the ground, it may be produced of a clean growth, 8 
free from ſpots, in a wet autumn, and be better flavour- 
ed; and, being in a warm ſituation, will continue 


, longer in bearing than thoſe in an open expoſure. 
Gr, as cucumbers are climbing plants, aſcending by 


their tendrils upon any adjacent ſupport of ſticks dr 
buſhes, ſome branchy ſticks may be placed to a few holes 


ol good plants i in July ; they will readily catch hold, and 


mount in an elevated growth, and, in warm ſeaſons 


produce handſome clean fruit, 
Alſo cucumbers may be ſowed or planted i in pots, to . 
remove therein where occaſionally required, and have 
ſticks placed for them to climb upon. 


Or occaſionally, in unfavourable, cold or wet ſeaſons, 
ſome holes of cucumbers, ſowed in the open ground, 
as above, may be defended with ſome ſpare hand-glaſſes 


till the plants come up, and are a little advanced; it 
will prove beneficial in bad weather, in forwarding them 
from the beginning in a free growth. 


Io all which crops of natural- ground cucumbers, a 
1 come up, give neceſſary ſupplies of water in dry 
weather, and which, in the advanced growth of the 
plants, and, when fruiting, will be required in larger 


een . as 


diſcovering any check from removal, will grow freely, 5 
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quantities, once in two days at leaſt, or ſometimes, in 


a very dry hot ſeaſon, they will need watering once or 


tmice every day: and a morning, or afternoon towards 


evening, are the moſt proper times for performing this 


| buſineſs, in the hot months of June, July, and Au- 
guſt, that the moiſture may have time to reach the roots _ | 


| "et before exhaled by the Seat f N of the 
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' Hiving thus far given the principal directions in the 
3 of early, general, and late, crops of cucum- 
«bers, in the frame, and hand- glaſs hot- beds, and in the 
natural ground, here follows the effential particulats 
for raiſmg early crops in a hot-houſe, or pine- apple 
"Hove, where it may be required, 
Where there are the conveniencies of pine-3pple 


- © "Noves; or other glaffiary apartments, warmed internally 


by artificial moiſt heat of bark-beds, affiſted by fire heat 
in winter and ſpring, cucumbers may be raiſed and 
fruited early, often in good perfection, with leſs trouble 
than in dung hot - beds under frames, though not always 
With equal certain ſucceſs: it however is worth the 
trial, and is effected either by previouſly raifing the 
cplams in a dung hot- bed, in fmall pots, till in the 
rough leaves, then removed into the hot - houſe, or by 
raiſing them wholly therein, agreeable to the following 
methods: | 
The ſeed may be ſowed in December, January, or 
February, either in a dung hot-bed, under frames and 
"glaſſes, and the young plants of three or four days old, 
in the ſeed leaves, pricked in ſmall pots, as directed in 
the frame culture, and afterwards, when advanced in 
the rough leaves, tranſplanted with the balls of earth 
to the roots into large pots (16's or 24's), or in long 
narrow boxes or troughs, of rich earth, in the hot- 
houſe, to remain for fruiting; or ſowed in pots plunged 
in the bark-bed of that department; and the young 
lants in the ſeed leaves, pricked in ſmall pots as above, 
plunged alſo in the bark- bed till forwarded. in the rough 
leaves, or preparing to puſh the firſt runner buds; then 
turned out with the balls of earth, and planted into 
larger pots or boxes, where they are to remain; or ſeed 
may be ſowed at once to remain in the ſaid larger pots, 
*&c, and in which, if the plants come up long ſhanked, 
earth them up by degrees, inclining them different ways 
in a ſlanting direction. 
Obſerve generally to place theſe larger pots or boxes, 
E in which the plants are to fruit, upon hanging ſhelves, 
| near, 
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near, or within from about twelve to fifteen or knen 


inches of the top-glaſſes, behind, priacipally over the 

back walk, or where moſt convenient, not to ſhale, or 
N detricheftnl tc the plants below; that, by being 
near the glaſſes, they may enjoy all poflible benefit of 
the fun, which is of very material ee to theſe 


plants at the above early ſeaſon. 
Give them neceſſary waterings, as the earth becomes 
dry; and when the plants extend their runners, place 


ſmall ſtieks, or thin ſlips of wood, or laths, in a pro-—- 
per direction, on which to ſupport and train them out 
in regular order. 
When the plants arrive to a fraiting ſlate, and ac- 
cording as they ſhew fruit in bloſſom, let the female or 
fruit bloſſoms be ſet or impregnated with the farina of 


the male flowers, as directed in the early frame cultures; 


and the fruit will thus grow pa 2 to a 88 gfowth f 
in due abundance. 


e ce Seed. 11 


To fave cucumber ſeed for future ſowing, leave Ge 


of the handſomeſt fruit, in ſpring and ſummer, to grow 


to full ſize, both of the early, general, and late crops, 
if required, at different times, from April, May, or 
June, till September, and they will ripen plenty of 


ſeed accordingly, in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn. 


On this occaſion it is of importance to leave fruit for 
ſeed principally upon fuch plants as are remarkable for 
quick and plentiful bearing, ſhewing fruit ſoon in their - 
early growth, at the firſt, ſecond, or third joint from 

the root, which is very material” foi early erops in par- 


ticular, to have the greater chance in the future plants 
raiſed from the ſeed thereof fruiting in the ſame order; 


- permitting the fruit to attain full growth on the plants 
till they change yellow, then gathered, ſet uprigbt 


2gainſt a wall in the ſun for a week or two in dry wea- 
ther, then take out the pulp and ſeed together, and 


 waſh'out the feed from the pulp in a tub of water; 
afterwards ſpread to dry, and then put up in papers, or 


bags, boxes, &c. for ſuture lowing next * or for 
ſeveral years to cone. * 
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For cucumber ſeed will retain its vegetative property 
eigbt, ten, or twelve years; though two or three, to i 
four, five, or fix years, is a good age for ſow ing; at 
Ieaſt, ſeed of two, three, or four years old, produce 
plants of a more moderate growth than new bed, and 
thereby generally ſhew and ſet fruit nan 45 before | 
ch in its proper * ot . bs 


ASPARAGUS 


c = Sparagus, or Sparrewgraſs (Af paragus 
| 7 AM, or efficinal "Sparagus, : 5 


Ange 8 is a hardy perennial plant; the young 
ſhoot-buds of its advancing ſtalks are the eatable 
parts, when from two or three to five or ſix inches in 
Tength ; May and June the principal ſeaſon in the natu- 
ral-ground crops ; and, in winter and ſpring, by forcing 
in hot-beds; is raiſcd only from ſeed ſowed in the 
_ ſpring for planting out the ſpring following, at a year 
* old, a foot diſtance in four feet and half wide beds; 
"attains à proper growth for gathering the third year af- 
1 ter planting; and the ſame crop continues ſeveral years 
in good production: or, if required for forcing in winter, 
a portion muſt be ſowed and planted, as above, every year 
to have a regular ſucceſſion of three- years old plants, of 
eligible ſize to produce proper - ſized ſhoots when planted 
in the hot-beds, as the forced plants never produce but 
one crop; but the natural plantations continuing in 
annual production many years, in May and June, 
"then the ſhoots being generally permitted to run to 
ſtalks till October, when they ripen ſeed in ſmall red 
"berries, and then decay: but the roots remaining, pro- 
duce again each ſucceeding ſpring and ſummer, 
The varieties of aſparagus are, PX 
| Batterſea aſparagus, Reading aſparagus. 
Deptford aſparagus, Dutch * N 
Graveſend aſparagus. 
| Theſe different varieties are of one and the Hoke 
beate, not diſcovering any difference in their UT. 
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lar places, are ping er gre Koons © 1 the! 11 4 ; 
names. 1 
Ripassges . fitrg only from bd Jo the ü 
end of February or any time in March, or not later 
than the beginning of April, in a bed or beds of tien 


light earth, either broad caſt and raked in, or in drills. 


an inch deep and fix inches aſunder; the plants coming 


up the ſame year require only to be kept clean rhe 


weeds till next ſpring, or not older than the ſecond 
then planted out, finally to remain, though I Gould 
generally recommend one year old plants: and from the 


time of ſowing and planting” it will be the third or 


fourth year before the plants produce ſhoots of tolerable. 


mm for general gathering. 


Obſerve, that for the natural ground aſparagus. one 


crop ſowed and planted once in ſeveral years is ſuffi 
cient, as the ſame roots continue of many years dura- | 
tion producing plentiful crops of ſhoots annually. . 


But for fercing, ſome muſt be ſowed and planted 
every year, to have a Proper ſupply of three years old 
plants advancing in ſucceſſion for each hot-bed, ” 

For the intended plantations of aſpsragus, raiſed 
from feed as above, allot a conſiderable compartment 
the richeſt dry-lying ground, which ſhould be ver 
well dunged, not leſs than fix inches thick, but if BY 
the better, eſpecially as this crop will be of many years: 
continuance in the ſame place ;-and let the dung be tg: 
22 in regularly, a good ſpade deep. | 

Then for planting, March and beginning of April is 
the proper ſeaſon ; the plants now conlifting only” of 


roots, and growing cloſe together in the ſeed-bed, have 


them carefully fork-digged up with a gatden fork; as 
entice as poſſible, gathering them regularly in a baſket 


or wheel-barrow ready for plantiog ; and dividing the TE 


ground into beds four feet and a half wide, with two- 
feet wide alleys between the beds; each bed is to have 
four rows of the aſparagus planted longways a foot 
aſunder; beginning at the firſt bed, range a line along 


nine inChes from the outward edge, and with a ſpade 


cut out a ſmall As or drill infide of the line,” fix or 
1 | 7 eigbt 
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eight inches deep, the ſide next the line upright; plant 


a row of aſparagus againft the upright fide a foot aſun- 


der, with the crowns two or three inches below the ſur- 


face, drawing a little earth to the roots, to fix them 


where placed, till the row is planted; then rake the 


earth over them an equal depth as above; and'in this 
manner plant four rows in each bed, a foot diſtance; 
when all is planted, rake the ſurface ſmooth ; or may 


firſt ſow a thin crop of onions this firſt year, and rake 


in the ſeed, then placing a ſtout ſhort flake at the cor- 
ner of each bed, ſerving as a mark of the proper width 
of the beds and alleys. The aſparagus will come up 


lender the firſt ſummer, conſiderably ſtronger the ſe- 
cond, permitting them the firſt and ſecond years to run 
all to ſtalk; the third they will produce buds of proper 


fize for gathering, moderately of the largeſt for a week, 


or fortnight, or three weeks; and the fourth year will 


produce ſhoots in full perfection to commence the ge- 
neral gathering during the principal ſeaſon, May and 
June, and will continue in full production for eight, 


ten, or twelve years to come, in the proper ſeaſon, as 
above. - vo e 


When deſigned to plant aſparagus for forcing, to be 


taken up the ſecond or third year to plant in hot-beds 


for that purpoſe, they ſhould be planted firſt in the na- 


tural ground, as above, but generally in five or fix feet 
wide beds, with the rows only nine inches aſunder, by 


fix to nine inches in the rows, as they are to remain 
only two or three years, till they attain due ſtrength to 
produce proper ſized buds or ſhoots for gathering; or 


may be planted in continued rows that diſtance, with- 


out forming the ground into beds; they will be of eli- 
gible growth to take up for forcing, ſometimes the ſe- 
cond, but at moſt the third and fourth year; obſerving, 
none ſhould be gathered while in the natural beds. See 


the Method of forcing Aſparagus, hereafter explained, p. 54. 


In the above plantations for forcing, as it is not ne- 


ceſſary to land them up in winter, as in the continuing 
natural crops, rows of ſmall cabbage coleworts may be 


planted the firſt and ſecond year in October, between the 
rows of aſparagus for winter and early ſpring * — 


: 
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7 Keep the plantations of aſparagus very clean irom. 

8 weeds all ſummer, by timely n in ay WER 

r- coccaſional hand weeding. 

m In the firſt and ſecond ſummer aſter plantinn as they: 
1e will: advance with but ſmall ſhoots, generally. permit 

is all the plants to run wholly to ſtalks till October or 

5 November, when the ſtems will be decayed ; ſhould 

y then be cut down, and all weeds. cleared off the beds N 

e into the alleys, then the alleys to be digged a moderate 

„ ſpade deep, burying the weeds in the bottom; and as 

h you proceed, ſpread ſome of the earth evenly over each 

p bed, one or two inches thick, to remain thus till 2 
— March or Aptil, then have the ſpring len * eb 1 
n fork-digging the beds and raked ſmooth. R | 
er But as in the third and ſourth year "Fran, planting, 

* they will produce proper ſized ſhoots to gather, obſerv- 

II ing generally in the third year gather only principally 

— the largeſt for the firſt two or three weeks, or more or 

d leſs, as it may ſeem eligible, according to the ſtrength 

5 of the general production of ſhoots, which if rather 

3 | weakly, deſiſt from gathering the ſooner, and let the 


Whole run to ſtalks; however, in the fourth year com- 
monly commence the general gathering of the Whole 
production large and ſmall, during the principal ſeafons 

- from the latter end of April, or beginning of May, to 
the end of June, after which, or beginning of July, as 
the produce will then come up conſiderably thinner, and 
the ſhoots ſmaller in ſize, it is proper, both in this and 
every following year, generally to decline the principal 
gathering, that the roots may not be weakened, by too. 

long repeated production; and at which time permit 
all the ſhoots to run and advance in ſtalks till the middle 

or end of October, when they will ripen, ſced, and de- 

cay; then, or beginning of November, to de all cut 
down, and the beds have the winter dreſſing, as before 
mentioned, to remain till March or April, and then « 
have a ſpring dreſſing, £6071 to be repegans every years: 
as directed below, _ 

Aſparagus beds require. two -pripgigel decline, an- 
nually, a winter dreſſing to cut down the decayed 
Romy: and to clear the * from weeds. and land them 
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The winter delksg ſhould be vides TICS: 


end of October or beginning of November, by cutting 


down the decayed ſtems to the bottom, and hoe off all 


weeds on the beds into the alleys, which latter then 


mark out by line and ſpade the proper width-of two feet ; 


then dig each alley longways a moderate ſpade deep, 


ſpreading a good portion of the earth, equally to the 
right and left, evenly over the beds two or three inches 


thick, forming it full and even at the edges, digging 


down the weeds as you proceed into the bottom of the 
alleys, a proper depth, and level the ſurface regularly : 

thus this work of winter drefling, and landing up the 
beds, muſt be continued every year at the above ſea- 
ſon, obſerving, in the more advanced ſtate of the plants, 
to land up a thicker ſubſtance of earth over the beds 
than in the firſt year or two, generally from two to 


three or four inches depth is ſufficient; and to remain 
thus till the ſpring. 


When the beds are thus landed u up in Oaober, &c. 2 2 


row or two of coleworts may be planted in each alley, 
if thought convenient, or in November or December, 


&c. plant a row of early or long pod beans; or, if 


required, may plant rows of coleworts or cabbage let- 


tuce on the beds, to come off early in the Spring, or 


Þ March or beginning of April. 


The ſpring dreſſing is proper about the latter end of 


March or beginning of April, preparatory to the buds- 


beginning to puſh from the roots, which conſiſts of 
fork-digging the beds a ſmall depth, to- looſen the 
ſarface, both to improve the ſoil, and that the ſhoots 


- may have all poflible advantage to advance in a free 


growth; having a proper aſparagus fork of three ſhort- | 
iſh, flat, blunt-ended tynes, or, in default of this, a 


| ſhort tyned dung fork, and with either of which fork- 
dig the beds longways very lightly the firſt and ſecond 


year, nor afterwards more than three or four inches 
depth, not to wound the roots; and when thus forked, 


either rake the beds directly, or in a week or a fortnight 


19 80 mw before the- * begin to advance, 
which 


Fg 
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which will be like a ſecond drefling, by again Woti 


the ſoil, and will alſo retard the growth of ſeed-weeds, * 
raking the ſurface even, drawing os trimming off the 


rough ſurface earth and hard clods into the alleys. __: 


After this dreſſing, may plant a row of beans, for- 


Ward heading cabbage, cauliflowers, e Is 


in the alleys between the beds. ny 
As before remarked, the aſparagus in the third year 
after planting, will produce ſhoots of a tolerable fize, 
to begin gathering the ſtrongeſt; but if they ad- 
vance rather ſmall, gather ſparingly, and not continue 
it after the firſt fortnight. or three weeks; but in the 
fourth year, or when the ſhoots in general riſe of good 


| ſubſtance, proceed in a general gathering from about 


the latter end of April or beginning of May till the 
middle of June, but not continued longer 8 the end 
of that month or beginning of July, as it would weak - 
en the roots; and obſerving, that when the buds are 
from two or three to four, five, or fix inches long, 
while cloſe. and firm in the heads, A are of .proper 
ſize for cutting. | 

To performing the iter "Se nh fun 1 
with an aſparagus knife, with a ftraight narrow blade 


tapering to the point, and the edge teethed like alaw, 
or with any other convenient knife, thruſt it down per- 


pendicularly cloſe to each ſhoot, not to wound the buds 


_ advancing in ſucceſſion below, cutting them off flopingg 
down ward three or four inches within the greund 3 and 

generally in each gathering, after the third or fourth 
year, cut all the ſhoots that occur, large and ſmall, ad- 


vanced to the forementioned proper length of two or 
three to four, five, or fix inches: and the roots will 
continue ſending up ſucceſſional ſupplies accordingly ive 


gathering two or three times a week, 


The aſparagus beds will require manvriog oecaſion⸗ 
ally, or once in two or three years, and the proper 
time for this is at the winter drefling, when, after cut- 


ting down the decayed ftems, and cleared off all weeds 
from. the beds into the alleys, apply ſome good rotten - 


dung of old hot-beds, or any. other, ſptead over the 
beds o o three inches thick alſo in the alleys, then 
„ | . D S. / | fork 


— 


fork it in lightly in each bed, and then dig the alleys, 
durying the dung laid therein regularly, and ſpread ſome 
of the earth evenly over the beds, about two inches 
thick; and in the ſpring fork the beds, the dung and 
earth together, and rake them as before directed, 


Method of forcing Aſparagus in Hot-beds, for Winttr 
5 and early Spring Crops. „ 
Where aſparagus is required in early production in 
winter and ſpring, it may be obtained by planting three 
years old plants, from the tranſplanted beds in the na- 
tural- ground, into hot - beds, which may be commenced 
the latter end of September, beginning or any time in 
October, November, or December, &c. according to the 
time the aſparagus may be wanted for gathering, or the 
convenience of hot dung for the hot - beds, proper ſup- 
plies of plants, frames and glaſſes, &c. allowing five or fix 
weeks from the time of making the hot-bed and plant- 
ing therein, till the buds arrive to perfection; and that 
by planting a freſh ſupply, in a new hot-bed every 
month, a ſucceſſion of aſparagus is obtained all winter 
and ſpring, till the middle or end of April, or begin- 
ning of May, when the natural ground productions will 
commence to ſucceed them in proper growth for gather. 
„ing. This forcing is effected by means of ſubſtantial 
'  hot-beds of hot dung, a yard or more high, and- de- 
fended with frames and glaſſes ; but the beds are firft 
earthed fix or eight inches at top, the aſparagus plants 
placed upright upon the earth, as cloſe together as they 
enn ftand, and earthed over the crowns from one or two, 
to five or ſix inches; and when the great heat of the 
bed is ſublided, in a week or fortnight, or more, after 
planting, the frame and glaſſes are to be placed on the bed, 
For this buſineſs of forcing aſparagus, it is neceſſary 
to have a conſiderable ſupply of three or four year's old 
plants, that have been raiſed in the natural ground to 
the proper age, by ſowing and planting as before di- 
rected ; and when they are of two or three years growth 
in the tranſplanted natural beds, are generally arrived to 
an eligible ſize and ſtrength for forcing, ſo as to pro- 
duce proper ſized buds for the table; and of which, for 
5 47 each 
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eich new > hot-bed, provide a ſufficiency, either of yout - 
oa raiſing, or obtained by purchaſe at the nurſeries ot 
market gardens, in quantity at the rate of from about 
| fix or ſeven to eight or nine hundred or more, accord- 
ing to the ſize of the plants, for a hot- bed, the dimen- 
ſions of a three-light garden frame in width and length, 
4 | or in proportion for two, three or more ſuch frames in 
| a range: for in hot-beds they ſhould be placed as cloſe _ 
as they can poſſibly be „ together, in order to 
. their producing in conſiderable abundance, proportion- 
able to the expence and trouble of forcing; as, in this 
| mode of culture, the ſame plants never produce but one 
crop, and which continues only about a fortnight or 


three weeks in production: obſerving, as the plants 

conſiſt only of roots, let them be fork-digged up as 

wanted, with the roots as entire as poſſible, and collected 

ready for planting in the hot-bed, And for the hot- 

beds, ſhould be provided with plenty of moderately freſh 

horſe-ſtable dung, abounding in a moiſt lively nia, the 
long and ſhort together, and forked up in a mixed or. 
der in an heap, for a week or fortnight or more, to fer- 

ment and prepare equally to a proper temperature ( /ee 

hot-beds) ; and with one, two, or ſeveral common thrce- 

light garden frames to place on the beds. 

Make the hot-beds for this purpoſe principally on 651 | 
level ground, in a warm, dry, ſituation ; in dimenſions I 
for one, two, or more garden frames, in a range length= | 
ways eaſt and weſt, fronting fully to the ſouth ſun, raiſed | 
a yard or three feet and baff bigh in dung, and about fix 
inches wider than the frames, to admit of containing - 

a ſmall rampart or caſing of earth againſt the outſide 
roots after planting, and before the frames are placed on 
the beds; then, as ſoon as the bed is made, but with- 
out as yet putting on the frames, as the mode of plant- 
ing does not admit of it, nor till the firſt violent heat 
is abated, prepare for immediate planting, in order to 
have all poſſible advantage of the heat of the bed from 
the beginning, by directly earthing the top with any 
light rich earth, fix to ſeven or eight inches thick, to 
the width of the intended frames, and, preparatory to 
planting, raiſe a ſmall ridge of earth ** ways one 
D +: | end 
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end at top five or fix inches high, againſt which to 
place the firſt layer of plants upright; and then mark 


ing out on the earth of the bed the width of the frames 


aforeſaid, proceed directly to put in the plants, begin- 
ning at one end, and either placed entirely on the ſur- 
face of the earth, to be more diſtant from the firſt great 

heat of the dung below, leſs liable to danger of burn- 
ing; or, making a ſmall opening at one end, cloſe to 
the aforeſaid little ridge of earth, two or three inches 
deep, inſert them a little into the earth; and, in either 
method, place the firſt courſe of plants againſt the above 
little croſs ridge of mould, upright, and as cloſe toge- 
ther every way as poſſible, either wholly on the ſurface, 
as above intimated, without adding any earth about 
them; or, if inſerted a little, apply a ſmall portion of 
mould to the bottom of the roots of each layer, from the 
ſide of the openings in which they are inſerted ; and 
tus, in both methods, place more plants againft the 
Kft layer, in the ſame cloſe order; and in like man- 
ner continue placing the reſt, the roots cloſely gathered, 
and crowded one againſt another as cloſe as they can poſ- 

Ably be placed, with the crowns of them upright, all 
an equal height, continued to the full width and length 
of the bed, according to the dimenſions of the frame or 
frames, as previouſly marked on the ſurface of the earth; 
they will effectually ſupport one another, and ſtand 
Krmly in the poſition as above placed, the outſides to 
be caſed or banked up with earth, and earthed over the 
crowns, which completes the firſt eſſential buſineſs of 
planting, according to the directions following. 
Tpben directly, as ſoon as all is planted, bank up 
ſome moiſt earth, as a caſing, againſt the out ward roots 
all round, raiſed either only from the top of the bed, if 
room on each ſide and ends, or carried up quite from 
the bottom cloſe up the ſides of the bed, which will 
alſo ſerve to keep in the heat, and defend the bed from 
driving wet; continuing it, in either method, an inch 
or two bigher than the crown of the plants; but, if 
banked up only from the top of the bed, it will admit 
of lining the ſides below more effectually with hot 
dung, to renew the heat of the bed when it decreaſes ; 
1 aud | 83 = 
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5 and ala thus banked up, as ſoon as' the planting in 
finiſhed, then immediately, with ſome light fine — 25 
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earth over the crowns: of the plants, only one or two 


inches depth at firſt, eſpecially if à ſtrong hot: bed of 


long extenſion, for fear of confining the great heat and 


ſteam too conſiderably to occaſion: burning below, or 
ſteam · ſcalding the bottom of the roots; but the depth 
of earth to be augmented hereafter, by degrees; to five 


or fix inches, in a week or fortnight after, when the 
heat is reduced, and the aſparagus buds advancing. 


However, the above firſt covering of earth completing 


the buſineſs for the preſent, the plants will ſoon ſtrike 


their root · fibres down into the earth, and begin to ſhoot 


above, the frames and glaſſes ſtill remaining off, if a 
ſtrong bed of powerful heat, and not put on till the heat 
is moderated; and, as a direction for this, have ſome 


155 long ſharp- pointed ſticks thruſt down into the middle of 


the bed, in different parts, at proper diſtances; that by 


pulling chem up daily, and feeling the lower end to 


try the temperature of the heat, and when this 'diſco- 
vers a moderate ſtate, it is time to add more earth, and 
put on the frames and glaſſes; ; but obſerving if, ia the 
interim, very heavy rains, or great ſnow fall, either ſet 

on the frame, and the bed defended with the glaſſes in 


ſuch unfavourable weather, or give protection oc a- 


fionally at ſuch times with a thick covering of long lit- 


ter and garden mats; for exceſſive wet would either, in 
the early ſtate of the bed, cauſe it to heat in an encreaſed 


violent degree to a burning quality, or ſometimes make 
the heat ſuddenly decay, and, in either of who prove 
very detrimental to the crop, : 
Obſerving, however, that as in a week or fortttighe 
after the hot-bed is made and planted, and the crowns. 
of the plants earthed over as above, with the firſt co- 


vering of earth, the plants, by the ſtrong heat of the 


bed, will have truck root below, and begin to puſh buds 
at top, proceed accordingly to make preparations to add 
three or four inches of more earth, and for the recep- 
tion of the frames and glaſſes, ben the violent heat is 
abated ; firſt, in order to contain the additional co t- 
ang of earth, before __ frame is placed on the bed, 
D 5 make 
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but, if ſtill violent, keep them off a few days or week 
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S ASPARAGU'8. | 
make a large ſtraw band wreath with any long ſtrawey- 
litter, three or four inches thick, in one, two, or more 


lengths, to reach quite round upon the top of the bed, 


in order to be fixed thereon, cloſe to the edge, and hav- 
ing a quantity of ſmall ſnharp- pointed pegs, ten or twelve 
inches long, place the ſtraw-wreath along upon the top 
of the banking, or outward rampart of earth, cloſe to 
the edge of the bed, fix it down regular all round, 
with the pegs ſtuck through the wreath into the earth; 
and, when thus fixed, it ſerves both to contain the ne- 
ceſſary augmentation of earth, and alſo on which to 
place the frame; or, inftead of this wreath, the outer 

caſe or banking of earth, if width enough, may be raiſed 
three or four inches for that purpoſe: then, in either of 
which, add the additional earth, either only about two 


inches thick, if the heat below is ftill conſiderable; 


otherwiſe lay it three or four inches deep at once; and, 
if the heat is moderate, ſet on the frame and glaſſes; 


longer, or till the aſparagus begin to appear again 
through the ſurface, - eſpecially if earthed now only 
about two inches; and if, in the mean time, great rain, 
ſnow, or ſevere weather pccur, either put on the frames 
and lights as formerly obſerved, or defend the top of the 
bed with mats or firaw litter; though obſerve, that as 
ſoon as the heat below is become of a moderate ftate, 
or, at fartheſt, as ſoon as the buds advance, ſet on the 


frame, add the neceflary ſopply of more earth, making 


1 five or ſix inches depth, and put on the 
n, TIP | 85 a 
N The bed being thus framed, and earthed the full 
depth, and the glaſſes on, give proper air and vent for 
the ſtrong ſteam every day, but more freely the firſt 
week, by tilting or ſhoving down the lights one, two, 
or three inches, in the warmeſt time of the day; and 
when the heat of the bed begins to decline confiderably, 


probably in a fortnight or three weeks. after it is made 
and planted, or as it may appear neceſſary, be careful 
to revive it in proper time by application of hot dung to 


the ſides, as explained below. | 
. 13 Obſerve, 


1 once, as delore remarked. 


— 


ee e,, as 


' Obſerve, however, after planting the bed as 8 | 
that as ſometimes in its early ſtate, notwithſtanding 
the greateſt attention, it will heat ſo violently as to 
— burning the earth, ſcorching the roots, or 
ſteam-ſcalding them by the rank bot moiſt ſteam. from 
the dung, which you will carefully examine daily, 


and if any conſiderable over-heat is diſcovered, give 


it all poſſible vent above and below, and by piercing 
the ſides of the bed with thick ſtakes, making large 


. holes, horizontally, two or three inches wide, both 


in the dung and between the top thereof and earth, 
leaving theſe open two or three days, or more, for the 


1355 vehement heat and ſteam to evaporate at the. Aper tures, 


without reaching the plants, or burning the earth in 
which they are to grow; and when the heat, &c. is re- 
duced to a moderate ſtate, cloſe up the holes, and ma» 
nage the bed in the common way, as abovmue. 
But obſerve, likewiſe, in the adyanced ſtate of the 
bed, after it is fully earthed, and the frame and glaſſes 
on, and it proceeds in a regular heat, be careful to con · 
tiaue it in that ſtate when it begins to decline, by ap- 
plying a lining of hot dung to the back, then to the 
front, fifteen or eighteen wide, railing it by degrees as 
high as the dung of the bed; to which the linings will 
communicate a reviving heat to continue the plants in 
a free growth, during the time of their principal pro- 


dadion; or probably the linings may want renewal, by 
forking over, adding a portion of freſh dung, mixing 
the old and new. together, and apply it to the ſides of 


the bed again as above. . 

The plants will ſoon ſhoot their 5 into the 
earth below, and ſend up buds plentifully above; and 
advance in full production in four, five, or fix weeks, 
rifing thickly all over the bed in a quick growth, and 
afford a gathering two or three times a week for a fort- 
night; and, in three weeks, the main production will 
be moſtly terminated- - 

But to have a. regular ſacceſfion of forced aſparagus; 
ſhould make a new. hot-bed every three weeks, or a 
month at fartheſt, and put in a ſupply of freſh plants 
for each bed, as forced aſparagus never ee bug 


N  Obſerye- | | 


- 
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+ Obſerve in the different beds, when the plants 18 in 
production of ſhoots advancing above the earth, to 
admit air daily in all moderate weather, by tilting the 
glaſſes behind, or ſliding them down one, two, or three 
inches, according to the heat of the bed, and tempera- 
ture of the external air, both to firengthen and pro- 
mote a good colour in the ſhoots, which otherwiſe would 
draw up too faſt in a long weakly growth ; always giv- 
Ing air more freely when a warm ſun than in cloudy 
weather; and in fine mild days when a full ſun, eſpe- 
Cially towards ſpring, and a good heat in the beds, 
may ſometimes draw the glaſſes entirely off, for two, 
three, or four hours, in the middle. of- the day; then 
put on again. Alſo, in open mild weather, and plenty 
of fun, give ſometimes a moderate watering in a fore- 
noon, when the earth appears dry. Keep the glaſſes 
moſtly cloſe of nights, except when a great heat in the 
bed, then may admit a ſmal} portion-of air, as above, 
by opening the glaſſes an inch or two; continuing to 
cover the glaſſes every night with garden mats, or long 
firaw litter, and ugcovered every morning; though in 
winter, when very rigorous froſts, and no ſun, uncover 
only in the warmeſt time of the day's ; but always give 
them as much light and fun as poſſible, in all moderate 
weather, to enn the ſhoots of a proper oe for 
9 | 
In gathering forced aſparagus, that as the buds come 
vp very thick, advancing, in different ſtages of growth, 
above and under the earth, it is beſt performed by hand, 
not cut, but thruſting the finger and thumb down near 
the roots, and, with a gentle twiſt, the ee m 
| cad ay {nap * to the bottom. 
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Asparagus Seed. 


To ſave enge ſeed for ſowing, mark ſome plates 
of the fineſt production of the natural Crops, in June-or 
Joly, when they are running to ſtalk ; and in October 

time ſled, contained in red berrie-, will be ripe ; then 
cut up the fla ks, and ſtrip off the berries, rub and waſh 
zway the pulp from the ſeed, which then dry ne 


and put up in bags Kc. 
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ARTICHOKE, 


+ the Botanic ſuſan is 8 . « Sohn 
e Common Artichoke. | 


large perennial plants, producing annual crops of 
large globular and oval heads, compoſed of many rigid 


ſcales, of which the fleſhy ſubſtance at the baſe, and 


that of the receptacle or bottom of the head, are the 


eatable parts, boiled and eaten with melted butter; . alſo 


the bottoms or ſtools, to pickle or preſerve z growing 


1 to perfection i in July, Auguſt, September, till Novem- 


ber; the plants always propagated by young ſuckers 


from the roots, in the ſpring; one crop planted in 
tows, four feet and half by a yard diſtance, produce 


heads the ſame year; and they, continuing by the roots, 
furniſh a crop of artichokes annually, in good perfec- 
tion, for three or four years or more; then renewed by 
a freſh plantation; or ſome planted annually, in order 
to obtain, in the old and young plants together, a dene 
ſucceſſion of heads every ſummer and nn, vx; 

The varieties of artichokes are, 2 e 


1. Globe artichoke, having a large e bead, 


broad, obtuſe, reddiſh-green ſcales, - 
2. Oval or French artichoke ; having -a ſmaller * 
head, with narrower, more pointed green ſcales. 
Of theſe two varietics, "the firſt is preferable for the 
main crop, the heads being larger, with the fleſhy eat- 
able parts of the ſcalgs and bottom of a chicks ſub- 
ſtance, and more agreeably-flavoured than the other; 


though it is proper to have ſome of both nn to N 


ford occaſional variety at table, — 

Theſe plants ſhould have good l in an open 
ſituation; the ground well dunged, and- this digged i 75 
one full ſpade deep. 

They are raiſed from ſuckers ariſing from the roots of 
the old plants in the ſpring, in March or April, and 


which, when from fix to eight or ten inches gn 
7 1 
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are of proper ſize for planting. Slip them off cloſe to 
the old ſtool, with ſome root part to each; detach any 
| broken, broiled, or decayed outer leaves; cut even the 
tops of long ſtraggling ones, and cut off any hard 
woody part occurring at the bottom of the root; then 
plant them, by dibble, in rows four feet and a half 
aſunder, by two or three feet diſtance in the rows; 
give water as ſoon as planted; and afterwards, occa« 
Gonally, in dry weather, till they take root and grow. 
- Between the rows of artichokes, may ſow a thin crop 
of ſpinach, radiſhes, or turneps, &c. or plant rows of 
| coleworts or cabbages, to cut in their young growth. 
Keep the artichokes clean from weeds all ſummer, 
by hoeing the ground between the plants, in dry wea- 
ther, which is all the culture they ae in that ſea- 
iT hey will begin to produce heads in Auguſt and Gep- 
tember, and continue till October or November; but, 
in the ſecond year, will begin to produce heads in June 
or July; obſerving that, in the advancing growth of 
the heads, if required to have the principal top ones at- 
tain the largeſt ſize, may detach ſome of the ſmall la- 
teral ſuckers, or fide heads, in their young cloſe growth, 
in which they are alſo proper for uſe in ſome culinary 
occafions ; and the main heads, remaining to attain full 
perfection, are of cligible growth when the ſcales be- 
gin to expand; but, before they open in the heart for 
flowering, cutting them with part of the ſtem ; and, ac 
cording as the heads are gathered, generally break down 
the remaining ſtalk clofe to the ground to encourage the 
roots to form ſuckets more cfteQually. for ſuture 1 
+] N 
As before remarked, a plantation of artichokes will 
continue in annual producdien ſeveral years; but as af- 
ter which they will decline in the ſize of the heads, 
and the fleſhy eatable parts be of leſs ſubſtance, there- 
Fore ſhould make new plantations accordingly once in 
three or four years, as it may ſeem neceflary. . 
Or as a plantation of artichokes, after the firſt year, 5 
produce only principally in ſummer, June, July, and 
nga: that. if ſome. are e eee two, the 
| 10 | young. 


young plantation will furniſh a ſucceſſion of heads in au- 


| velled down, and all the ground digged between the 
| plants, and the ſuperabundant an n 
to three on each ſtool. : 


AA TI no Þþy 


tumn from Auguſt or September till November or De- 

cember; and according as the old plantations deeline 
ja producing good heads, ſome may be demoliſhed 1 | 

pb nie art in proportion to what are planted; and 5 


u will have a conſtant fupply of artichokes in 2 1 


rough perfection, from the earlieſt  produdtion: in ſuns | 


mer to the lateſt in autumn. 3 


Of the late autumnal or 4H in October ag No- 
vember, ſome may then be cut with the full ſtem to 
each head, and placed in a eellar, or any dry apart- 
ment, ſetting the ſtems of them upright i in ſand; . 894 


will continue good for uſe in winter. = 
7 — regard to the general culture of artichokes, 


ee their growth, all ſummer, require only to be 
kept clear from weeds, by occaſional hoeing the ground 
between the plants, and according as the production 
of heads are gathered for uſe, to break down the ſtems 


thereof cloſe to the ground, as before obſerved, and 
clearing away the large under decayed and broken Jeaves; 


and in winter to have all the large leaves eut down, and 
the rows of plants landed up to protect them from froſt 
remaining thus till ſpring ; then to have the ridges le- 


But as the winter and fpring culture require 2 par- 
ticular and nde ee, ſee each 28 directed 56. 
low. 6340 
The winter drefling, or culvert confiting of eh 
ting down the large leaves, and digging the ground in 
a ridge over each row of plants, is performed in No- 
vember or December. Firſt cut down the large leaves, 


all to the ſmall central hearts, then dig the Wiler along 


each row, and half way the interval on each fide, wor- 
ing the earth gradually from both ſides into a ridge, to- 
wards the middle, over the roots, and cloſe about the 
plants, leaving only the central ſhoots, or hearts, clear, 
proceeding thus, row and row, till the whole is landed 
up; which done, is to remain till the ſpring, in oe: 
10 1 the crown of the roots, and young ſhoot- - 
| buds. 


= .ARTICHOKF, 


buds of the plants, more ſecurely from the effects of 
rigorous froſts: obſerving likewiſe if the froſt proves 
very ſevere, it is proper to give them alſo additional 
. rotection of dry mulchy dung, or Jong ſtable litter, 
aid over the rows, or cloſe about and over each plant, 
a proper thickneſs, to keep out the froſt; but this, when 
the weather changes mild, ſhould be removed, eſpe- 
cially that immediately over the hearts of the plante, 
and the whole cleared from about them towards the 
ſpring, to admit the full air, and to encourage the ad- 
vaneing ſpring ſhoots in a proper growth; continuing, 


| however, the ridges of earth over the rows till March, 


or beginning of April, as explained in the ſpring- oreſl 


| 4 the above work of hnading up the artichokes ſhould 1 
'be omitted at the proper ſeaſon, or ſevere froſt occur 
before that work is performed, it is eſſentially neceſſary 
to give the plants occaſional protection of covering with 
mulch or ftable litter, as ſoon as poſſible; for, in rigor- 
ous winters, theſe plants, if not protected, either by 
landing up, or mulched, are often deſtroyed. 

The ſpring dreſſing of artichokes conſiſts of levelling 
down the ridges landed up in winter, and regulating 
the ſpring-ſhoots, in leaving two or three of the beſt 
on each mother ſtool, and flipping off the ſuperabun- 

dancy, and requires performing every year in March, 
or beginning of April: therefore obſerving, any time 
in March, or till the beginning or middle of April, 

when the plants have advanced a little in their young 
ſpring· ſnoots, from five or ſix to eight or ten inches 
long, is the proper time to proceed in that work, at 
which period dig down the ridges of earth landed up in 


winter; or, if the landing up was omitted, dig the 


ground regularly along, and between each row, and 
cloſe about the roots of the artichokes, looſening the 


| earth clean to the crowns of the plants about the young 


2 and as you proceed, examine the number and 

neſs of the ſuckers or ſhoots, advancing on each root 
or old ſtock, ſelecting about three of the ſtrongeſt out ward 
ones to remain, flip off all the reſt cloſe to the root, 


* e in the — cloſe about the remaining thoots, 
and 
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and 1 between the rows, all in a level ak and 
which completing the ſpring-dreſſng, keep the plants . 
clean from weeds all ſummer. by occaſional hoeings xill | 


November, then to have the winter, before explained. 


The young ſhoots or. ſuckers ſlipped off in the ſpring 
drefling, as above, being detached clean to the root, ſerve 
for young Panty for IE new EA as 1 


E A. 


——— 


of the beſt old ſtocks may be a fake up in x the ae 
of winter, and trenched down cloſe together over the 
crowns under a ſouth wall or hedge, more ſecure from 
the rigours of ſevere froſt ; they will produce a ſupply 
of young ſuckers, earlier and ſtronger than thoſe in the 
open compartments, ready for making? a new e : 
in the ſpring. i146 Wh 

In default of young. plants of your own, they may 


. be purchaſed at the market kitchen-gardens, or at "whe 


nurſeries, at from ten, to twenty ſhillings per hundred; 


though ſometimes, aftera *. Ins a Ge Price 


is demanded. . WꝑZ— 
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4 75 > Bot of the Cabbage Tribe, {Braſſica lealics). or 7 Tra 
lan Cabbage, commonly called Broccoli. 


Bicgcert is of the cabbage tribe, not fete A 


.cabbaging, but ſimilar to the cauliflower in its 
manner of growth and production, of a cloſe central 
head, compoſed of numerous advancing flower. buds in 


. 4 compa aer in the midſt pt the "head of leaves, 


2 Z 3 


and 
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: 0 4 which i is the principal eatable part, in- man 


the end of autumn, all winter and ſpring, to boil and 
eat with melted butter, fleſh meat, &. moſt excel. 


lently tender and delicate eating; very deſerving of 
culture in principal crops for uſe in the above ſeaſons; 


conſiſting of ſeveral fine varieties, all annual and biennial 
plants, raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in two or three 


different crops, in the ſpring and early part of ſummer, 


and tranſplanted in an open ſituation a yard to two feet 


diſtance, in June, July, Auguſt, &c. the early raiſed 


plants attain perfection the ſame year in autumn and 
winter; and the late crops head in ſucceſſion the fol- 
Jowing ſpring; then what remains ungathered ſhoot 


| for ſeed, ripen it in autumn, and then wholly decay. 


The. varieties of Broccoli are, 
Early purple broccoli. 
Large late purple broccoli. 


Dwarf late purple broccoli. = 


Green broccoli. 
S Green ſprouting broccoli. 
Brown broccck,. „„ 
ie dee, -5 0 
White, or cauliflower Weber l. 


Ot theſe varieties, the purple and cauliflower. leer 
coli are che principal permanent kinds for general cul- 
ture, though the green and brown broccoli often both _ 
occur accidentally as varieties of the purple, and conti- 
nue alfo permanent in their reſpective kinds; but the 


cauliflower broccoli' never varies, bears a great reſem- 


blage in its whole growth to a cauliflower, only the 
head is ſmaller, and not fo white; in the purple, green, 
| brown, and blaek kind, they produce heads of thoſe re- 
ſpeQive colours, and the leaves moſtly of a dark greens | 


and the cauliflower broccoli grows more upright in its 


bead of leaves than the purple kind, and of a teen 


green colour than that variety. _ 
All the varieties of broccoli, being fone of the great- 


elt delicacies of the cabbage family, not inferior to a 
' cauliflower, ſhould never omit cultivating plentiful 


crops, eſpecially as they are of eaſy culture, but re- 


ww! cod enn which if of a loamy nature mo be 


an 
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an additional advantage in regard to the produit of 
ſtrong plants, to afford larger fine n in N 
See their culture. 

- Fhe ſeveral varieties of the purple, green and brown 
broccoli, produce, befides the main head, ſecondary 
crops of ſide ſprouts, that boil excellently tender and 
ſweet ; but the caulifower broccoli ſeldom” produce 


7777 ꝑ [VT 3 
The broceoli in general, as before obe is fimi- 


lar to the cauliflower in its mode of growth, and pro- $1 


bably an accidental variety of that plant; it growing 
with an upright robuſt ſtem, with 1 large head of 
oblong open leaves at top, which do not cabbage, 
but in the centre produces a cluſtery head in the 
manner of a cauliftower aforeſaid, compoſed of the ad- 
vancing flower ſtalks and numerous ſmall buds ; and 
while this head remains compact and firm, is in beſt 
perfection for eating; its ſeaſon for uſe is autumn, 
winter, and ſpring, from October, eee 2 1 : 
til April or May, as before obſerved. e 
All the ſorts are propagated or — ae froth - 
| feed ſowed every year in the ſpring and ſummer, from 
March or April till June, and planted out in ſummer 
and autumn two or three feet diſtance 3 the ſpring and 
early ſummer ſowings attain perſection the ſame yearm 
autumn, &e. the late crops not tilt following ſpring. 
TDluhat as the different varieties of — are raiſed 
From ſeed only, it ſhould be ſowed in three or four 
different crops, to obtain a regular ſucceſſion; firſt 
fow an early crop the latter end of March and in April 8 
for autumn, a larger crop the beginning of May for 
hte autumn and general winter and ſpring ſupply, 
and a ſmaller portion the beginning or is ranges 1 r 
for the lateſt fpring production. 
Each ſowing ke Aer in a bed or ves, or 000 mo 1 
der, of rich mellow earth, rather diſtant fron the ſhade 
of trees, walls, &c. loving the ſeed on * W 
and raked in with care in a regular manner. 
When the plants of each ſowing are two 105 fa 


Inches wighy' with ag hog an inch or inch and a haif 
IF: | broad, 


. 
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broad, thin the ere 5 this out a 10 
of the beſt plants into other beds of rich earth, four 
inches diſtance, and watered; where let them grow 2 
month or ſix wee ks to attain 2 robuſt ſtrong growth, 


then to be finally tranſplanted i in May, June, July, Au- 

guſt, September, in the different crops, ſowed as above. 
For their final tranſplanting, allot a rich quarter of 

ground well dunged, and this digged in one ſpade deep. 
Tben in May, June, July, Auguſt, &c. taking op- 


portunity of ſhowery weather, if poſſible, tranſplant the 


| broccoli plants, by dibble, in rows two feet and a half 


aſunder, by two feet in each row, or for the large 


Purple, a yard diſtance is eligible. for the main crops 
planted in June and July; though for late crops plant- 


ed in Auguſt and September, two feet and a half is ſuf- 
ficient diſtance; obſerving, as ſoon as planted, give a 


moderate watering, and occaſionally afterwards in ory | 


weather, till the plants take root and begin to grow. 


Then as to future culture, after planting, give o- 
ſional hoeing to kill weeds, and to looſen the earth, and 


hoe up ſome earth round the ſtems of the plants, repeated 


once or twice, to encourage a ſtrong growth, that wey 


may produce large cloſe heads accordingly, 
- The early crops. will begin to produce ſmall heads 


2 he other crops will ſucceed them in their production 


pf larger heads in winter and ſpring; the main ſpring 


crops generally produce in the greateſt per ſection, in 
the ſize and cloſeneſs of the heads, in February, March, 


and April; and the late Tong _ will continue in 


2 produttion till May. 


In gathering the W it . ah * while 
the heads remain moderately cloſe, generally cutting 


1 them with a few inches of the ſtem to each head, clear- | 


Ing away the outer leaves, and retain only the ſmall 
inner ones which immediately ſurround the head; and 
in preparing them for dreſſing, peel the adbering pure 
of the ſtalk, then boil them whole. 


Insa tbe purple broccoli, when the main heads are 
cut | for: ule, the ſtems being left in the ground will _ 
: : uce 
3 | 


about Michael mas, or in O&tober or November, & e. 
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duce crops of fine young, ſprouts with ſmall: heads; but 
the cauliflower broccoli, like Ie cau rages _ my 
produces any ſprouts. 

To ſave broccoli i of the ai ſpring crops 
ſome of the largeſt cloſe- headed plants of February 1 2 
March, or for large ſupplies, a quantity of young 
plants ſhould be planted out in June or July, to ſtand 


till next ſpring; they will. run up to ſtalk, and-produce - 2 


ripe ſeed plentifully in Auguſt; at which time be 
watchful of I e will invade tho n; in n great 
numbers. | 


— 
By ths n Eraſſes ( By ; "wy 4 


eracea), Olrracerury 
or common Kitche! See W 


| THE 6 compiriſes many: varieties or batdy, 


biennial plants, valuable and profitable for prinei- 
pal crops for the ſupply of a family and the markets at 
moſt ſeaſons of the year, both in their full cabbaged 
growth, and in their young open green ſtate for cab- 
bage coleworts, the moſt excellent of all open greens; 


but in their cabbaged heads are in greateſt perfection in 


ſummer and autumn, from May or June till September 


or October, and in an inferior degree all winter; and 


in their young open cole wort growth, and in ſmall heart- 


ed colewort cabbages, are of great uſe for autumn, win- 


ter, and ſpring greens: all raiſed from ſeed ſowed in 
ſpring and autumn for the principal crops, and in ſummer 
for ſucceſlional ſupplies, each for tranſplanting, from 
one to two or three feet aſunder, for young and full cab- 
bages, &c. grow to perfection the ſame year, the ſpring 
and ſummer ſowings and plantings ; and thoſe raiſed in 
autumn come in the year following for early and main 
ſummer crops, and principal autumn cabbages: and all 
of which that remain over winter, ſhoot+ for ſeed the 
ſpring enſuing, and become uſeleſs, or- if any are left, 
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Farly dwarf cabbage... is watched 
| Early ſmall ſugar-loaf a le N 


The varieties of cabbage are, 


6 Early large ſugar · loaf ee „ 
Farly Batterſea cabbage. 515 
PIETY Early London hollow cabbage, 
Early Yorkſhire cabbage, 
Early Dutch cabbage. 
Early Ruſſia cabbage. __ 
Large hollow ſ:gar-loaf cabbage: 
Common large round cabbage. 
Large oblong hollow cabbage. 
Large late long hollow cabbage. 
Large drum flat-headed cabbage. 
Large round winter cabbage. 
Luarge Scotch or cattle ere 
Large American cabbag 
Red Dutch cabbage. 


All theſe varieties. are heading cabbages, FTE to 


boil, both in their cabbaged —— and in their open 
Rate for cole worts, except the red cabbage, which 


is principally uſed for pickling; the early forts are of 
ſmall and moderate growth, valuable both for early and 
| al ſummer crops, and for autumn and beginning 
of winter till November or December, in young looſe 
hearts, as they quickly cabbage; and the large ſugar- 
loaf is moſt excellent for a general ſummer and autumn 
crop; alſo the oblong and long hollow cabbages are ad- 
mirably fine for the end of ſummer and principal au- 
tumn —— all the other ſorts, denominated large, 
are for late crops in autumn and winter, grow to a 
large ſize, cabbaging principally i in Auguſt, 3 
and 7 Oftober, and continue the winter, and ſome of 


which large late kinds are valuable for field crops for 


feeding cattle, ſuch as the large drum, Scotch, and 
American cabbage. | 
The cabbage tribe are very uſeful ad oralbtndle 
crops, to ſupply the table the year round as a principal 


family vegetable, in their different ſtages of young and 


full cabbaging, and young green open colewort growth 
together, they * in che different ſorts from 
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. May al Otober, or November, or.December, LG 


tinue all winter, till February or March, in ſome late 
ſorts both in full cabbaged heads and young ones in 
ſmall hearts: and in open green coleworts may be ob- 


tained abundantly every month in the year; and in 


both of which they ſhould be raiſed in ſeveral plentiful 


| crops annually to wb] to perfection in ſucceſlional order, 


to cut in young, half, and full grown cabbage as re- 
quired, and as coleworts, while they remain green and 
open, or juſt beginning to heart. "Di 
They-are moſtly all good for boiling, though ſame. 
are preferable to others; the very large hard heading 


| cabbages do not boil ſo tender and ſweet as the mode- 


rate ſized hollow kinds; and the red cabbage in parti- 
cular having thick fleſhy leaves, cabbaging cloſe and. 
remarkably. hard, is eſteemed chiefly for pickling, and 
for which it is moſt, excellent; alſo. occaſionally to 
ſhred and eat raw with oil, vinegar, &c. in perfection. 
for thefe uſes. principally in autumn, winter, and 
ſpring ; for this is a very hardy cabbage to ſtand the 
winter; the large late round. white On are * 
hardy to ſtand for uſe in that ſeaſon. | 
As there are many varieties of cabbage, it Is not ne- 1 
ceſſary to cultivate all the ſorts, only ſome of the prin- 
cipal varieties for general culture; two or three of the 


early kinds, as the early dwarf, early ſugar loaf, and. 
Batterſea kinds, for their quick and early hearting ; ; but 


theſe being (mall, ſoon grow hard and burſt, are proper. 
only for the 9 crop; the Yorkſhire, early Ruſſia, 


and large ſugar-loaf, are larger, continue longer in 


perfection, and very good moderate ſize cabbages for 
the principal early and general ſummer ſupply, or oc- 
caſionally for autumn eating; being excellent boilers, 
and tender ſweet. cabbages, none better than the large 


ſugar-loaf kind for a principal ſummer and autumn 
crop; the large oblong, and large long hollow, are very 
fine for late ſummer and general autumn uſe and win- 


ter; though for late autumn and main winter. crops. of 


full headed cabbages, the common large round white. 


cabbages, drum, or any other large late ſorts, are proper; 


ain 


ny the round flat headed forts are the moſt 
hardy to ſtand the winter in their full cabbaged growth. 
- All the ſorts of cabbages thrive beft in an open fitua- 
tion, and the richer the ground is, and if augmented 
with dung, the more proſperous they will grow. _ 
They are all raiſed from feed ſowed every year in 
two or three, or more different crops, in ſpring, ſum- 
met, and autumn, to obtain a regular ſucceſſion the 
year round ; and the young plants of each ſowing to be 
tranſplanted into open compartments, to acquire full 
_ growth z and of which, the ſpring and autumn ſow- 
ings are for principal crops ; the former to come in the 
ſame year, in ſummer and autumn, &c, and the latter, 
the year following for early and general ſummer crops ; 
and the ſummer ſowed plants. come in for interval ſuc- 
ceflional ſupplies the ſame year in young cabbages and 
open green coleworts, continuing for autumn and win 
ter, or beginning of ſpring following, but will not 
_ Rand for general ſpring uſe without running to ſeed, if 
ſowed before Auguſt. | 
The ſpring and ſümmer raiſed plants ſowed 54 P e- 
bruary, March, or April, till May or June, and tranſ- 
planted when of four or five inches growth, cabbage the 
ſame year in June, July, Auguft, September, &c. till 
Chriſtmas, in larger and ſmaller hearts, according to 
the above times of ſowing and planting, and will con- 
tinue in ſupply great part of winter, or ſome ſorts, as 
red cabbage in particular, raiſed in February or March, 
do be fully cabbaged in autumn, will remain in per- 
fection all winter and ſpring following; but at the 
above times of ſowing, February and March is the pro- 
per ſeaſon to ſow the main ſupplies to cabbage the ſame 
year in full growth; the others, in ſmaller crops, come in 
for ſucceſſional young cabbages and cabbage coleworts. 
And the autumn ſowings performed principally the 
beginning of Auguſt are for the early and general 
crops next ſummer; the young plants continuing 
in an infant ftate all winter, both ſome planted out fi- 
nally in October or November, and the others pricked 
- nurſery-· beds, or part remain in 1 the ſeed · bed, and the 
whole, | 


0 
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whole 3 the nutſery and ſced beds tranſplanted in 
the ſpring, for early and full crops of ſummer and au- 
tumn cabbage; and ſome to plant for winter and ſpring. 


| coleworts, as thoſe remaining till ſpring to uſe in their. 


cole wort ſtate will not run in that ſeaſon; and what are 
not then uſed for coleworts will grow to good cab= 
bages. ES | a 

The plants of the autumn ſowing rand out in Os. 


tober, November, &c. and in the ſpring, will gene⸗ 


rally acquire the Jargeſt ſize in their cabbaged heads 
ſooner in ſummer and autumn than the ſpring raiſed. 
plants. 

Cabbages will ſucceed in their tranſplanted growth 


in any common ſoil of a kitchen garden or good field 


land, and ſhould generally have an open ſituation, where 
not overſhaded with trees; and the richer the ground is, 


the better they will proſper in a free growth; and if. 


dunged for the principal crops, will be of eſſential ad- 


vantage in their culture to have them cabbage freely. 


with la ge full heads, t that will boil tender and 0 10 
eat. 


As cabbages ſhould be raid in different crops, 1 


ſhall give « each under a leparate head, viz. 
E arly and general Crops. 5 Se 
For the early and general crops of cabbage, the feed. 
ſhould be ſowed in Auguſt for the plants to ſtand the 


winter, to came in for uſe the following ſummer and 
autumn, &c. 


Obſerve, for theſe crops, to have ſeed both of the 
early forts for forw-rd ciops in May and June, &c. as 
a few of the early dwarf and ſugar loaf; à larger 


ſupply of the ' early Yorkſhire, or Batterſea, or any 


other forward heading: ſorts approved of, or as may 
be required, to furniſh a larger variety 'occaſion» 
ally ; likewiſe ſome of the large oblong or long hol- 
low 2nd round kinds for late ſummer cabbages and au- 


tumn ſervice; and ſome Jarge late kinds for ſucceſſion. 


of largeſt autumnal and winter cabbages ; alſo a prinei- 
pab cop of red. bids for next. en * winter. 1 
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The moſt proper time for ſowing theſe crops is 0 | 
firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt, none later than the 
third week in that month, all to ſtand the winter in 


young plants to come in for early and principal ſup- 


plies of headed cabbages next ſummer and autumn; re- 
marking the above time of ſowing ; for if ſowed ſooner * 


than Auguſt the plants will fly up to ſeed in the ſpring 
in their young open growth; and if ſowed later, they 


will not obtain eligible ſtrength before winter: and the 


aboye is alſo the proper ſeaſon to ſow ſome early cab- 


bage kinds for a good crop of ſpring coleworts to ſtand 
for general uſe all that ſeaſon without running. 

Sow each ſort ſeparate in four feet wide beds of lieht 
mellow earth, broad caſt and rake them in regularly, 


A giving oecafional waterings, if very dry hot weather. 


Wen the plants are come up with leaves an inch or 
two broad in September, thin out a quantity from the 


ſeed- bed, and prick them into other beds in rows fix 


inches by four aſunder, and water them; and in 
which beds they are to remain to acquire good ſtrength 


by October and November, when a parcel may be 


planted out finally both for early cabbages, and winter 


and ſpring coleworts, and the reſt to remain in the beds 
till February, March, or April, for 3 out in 


that ſeaſon. 
In Od ober therefore, or November or December, 


Kc. in mild open weather, plant out ſome of the early 


cabbages finally in rows a foot and a half to two or 
three feet aſunder, to have ſome to cut both in their young 
cabbaged growth, in a thinning order, for the earlieſt 


ſupply, and others at half and full growth; at the ſame 


time plant out a good ſupply for coleworts, in rows 
only a foot diſtance, by ſix or eight inches in the rows 
for ſpring ſervice, till Few deſigned for heading cab- 
s attain perfection. 15 
Then in February or March, and early part of- April, 
plant out all the others remaining in the nurſery. and 
ſeed: beds, in rows as above, except the large late cab- 
and red cabbage, which ſhould be planted 
in rows a yard aſunder, by the ſame diſtance in the 
rown, or not leſs than two feet and a half, that they 
| may 


the 
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ay haye room wholly to remain to grow to their full 


fize, | Hcg 
In planting the above crops of cabbages, that if ne- 
ceſſary to make all poſſible advantage of the ground, 


ſome may be planted in September, October, or Novem- 


ber, in rows where the crop of winter ſpinach is; alſo in 


the ſpring planting, in February, March, or April, the 
ground may be ſowed with a mixed crop of ſpring ſpi- 


nach and radiſhes together, which come off in May 


&c. ſetting the cabbage plants in rows three feet dil 7 
tance, by one, two, or three feet in the rows, ſor ſome i 
to cut out young, the others to remain for full growth. 
As ſometimes the early tranſplanted cabbages, which 
were ſet out in autumn or winter, in October, Novem- 


ber, December, &c. are many of them either killed or 


greatly damaged by rigorous weather in winter, or eat 
by lugs, the deficiency ſhould be made good accord- 


ingly, by ſtrong plants from the ſeed or nurſery-· beds. 


But if in winter, by ſevere froſts, &c, the cabbage 


plants in general are many of them killed, or the 
whole materially damaged, it is proper to ſow ſome ſeed 
of the principal varieties early in the ſpring, about Ja- 


nuary or February, either a few in a moderate hot- bed, 
to bring them forwarder, or in a warm ſouth border, or 
under a frame and glaſſes, to raiſe a ſupply of plants to 
a proper ſize as ſoon as poſſible, for planting out to 


make good the deficiencies. 


Or if in the different plantations any fly up to ſeed | 


in the ſpring, directly pull them up, and ſupply their 


places with ſtrong plants from the nurſery or le: d- beds. 


As to future culture of the above ſeveral crops of 


cabbages after final tranſplanting; it is proper in their 
advancing growth in ſpring and ſummer to hoe between 


the rows, to looſen the earth about the plants, and ta 
cut up all weeds, drawing ſome earth round the bottom 
of the ſtems of the cabbages, repeating it once or twice 


in their advanced ſtate, to ſtrengthen and forward their 


growth ; and in the early cabbages, when advanced of 
ſome tolerable fize, beginning to heart for cabbagin 
about April, May, or June, ſome may have the leaves 


tied up to forward them, and promote the hearts grow= 
| „ | . ing 
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76 - : CABBAGE, | | | : 
ing white and tender; performing this either with ſtrings 
of ſreſh baſs, or ſmall ofier twigs, tying the leaves of each 


A4 little above the middle, not too ſtrait, : | | 
Thus the early cabbages will be fit to cut in ſmall 
heads the Jatter end of April, the early dwarf kinds, 


the others in May, June, July, &c. and the large late 
cabbages and red cabbages will head in full ſize in Au- 


_ guſt, September, and Octobet: the earlieſt ſmall head- 


ing cabbage in cloſe rows may be thinned by degrees in 


their young eabbage growth for uſe, the remainder will 
have room to grow to a larger fize. op eee 


4 


In gathering ſummer and autumn cabbages, the 
heads not being cut off too low, and leaving the ſtalks, 
they will produce ſecondary crops of excellent green 
ſprouts, and which, in the forward ſummer kinds, will 


cabbage with little heads; obſerving, cabbages for boil- 
ing are always in beſt perfection while the heads remain 


ſomewhat hollow, or before they grow very cloſe and 
And as to the crops of cabbage coleworts, of the Au- 
guſt ſowing, theſe may be gathered for uſe in winter 


and ſpring, when the leaves are three or four to five 
or fix inches broad, for open greens, or with ſmall | 
hearts. | 5 8 | 


For ſucceſſional Summer and late Cabbages. 


To continue ſucceſſional crops of ; young ſummer | 
cabbages, and late crops for autumn and winter, ſow in 
February or March ſome beſt large ſugar-loaf, York- 


ſhire, or Batterſea kinds, or any other of the ſmaller 
forward ſorts, for ſummer and early part of autumn; 


and ſome of the large kinds, as the oblong hollow, 


long hollow, common round white, drum cabbage, 


and red cabbage, &c. for late autumn and general win- 
ter crops. 2 bs 


All which ſorts ſow in beds of freſh digged earth, 


esch ſort ſeparate; and when the plants are three 
inches high, prick them in nurſery-beds, as for the 
early crops to grow ſtrong a month or ſix weeks, then 
phnted out finally, eighteen inches to two or three feet 


diftance, in the different ſorts as before directed; the 


12 


large 1 


CABBAGE 5 * 
1 large ſorts and red cabbage allow a full yard diſtance; 
hb - keep them clear from weeds by occaſional hoeing, and 
gas the plants advance in growth hoe earth about the | 
1 bottom of their ſtems. . 
„ Thus theſe crops of the above ſowing will cabbage, 
e the forward ſorts in June, July, and Auguſt, to ſuc- . 
ol ceed the early and firſt general crops; the others will 


.de cabbaged in September; but the largeſt late kinds in 
> 7 fulleſt perfection by ORober, and continue in winter, 
1 and the red cabbage all winter and ſpring. 

But obſerve, of the ſpring ſowings, that when, by 
33 ſevere winters, the cabbage plants of the autumn ſow- 
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ings are many of them cut off, or conſiderably dama- 


n = £ it is proper to ſow ſome ſeed of the principal white 
1 and red cabbage early in the ſpring, about the end of 
4x January or beginning or middle of February, either in 
is 4 a moderate hot-bed, or under a frame and glaſſes, or in 
5 a warm border; and when of two or three inches growth, 
L1uet fome be pricked in a flender hot-bed, or ſome warm 
* compartment, to forward them for final tranſplanting, 
er as ſoon as poflible, the ſame ſpring, in the order as 
or above, to ſupply the deficiencies. =» : 
1 For a continued ſucceſſion of young <alibigins 404 
| cabbage coleworts all fummer, autumn, and part. of 
winter, till Chriſtmas, ſome more ſeed of the beſt for- 
ward heading kinds, and large ſugar-toaf, may be ſows. 
Fo ed in moderate portions in April and May, or alſo in 
in June and July, for late crops of young cabbage, and a 


"a; full crop of autumn and winter coleworts; and of each 5 
prick and plant out neceſſary” ſupplies in May, June, 


k July, and Auguſt, in rows from fifteen or eighteen 
. inches to two feet or two and a half diſtance; the cole- 
5 worts only a foot aſunder; the cabbages planted in eloſeſt 
* rows may be thinned for uſe in their young cabbaged 
growth; leaving a ſufficiency for a full crop for 2 
h | cabbaging. * 
Ca; Of red cabbage, it is proper only to ſow two crops; an 
te | 2vtumn ſowing the beginning of Auguſt, for a 2 
8 crop, to come in for next autumn and winter in largeſt 


full e heads, and a ſpring ſowing? in February | 
he Þ i E 3 e 
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or March, not later than April, for the enſuing winter 
and ſpring ſupply: obſerving of this ſort, to procure 
ſeed of the true Dutch kind, the leaves being thick, 
ſucculent, and of a deep or black r-d colour, not white 
veined, which are a degeneracy from the true ſort; 
and for planting them out, allow them good ground, 
and planted, the autumnal ſowing, ſome in October or 
November, the reft in the ſpring ; and the ſpring raiſed 

.crop plant out in May and June; all planted a yard 
diftance each way, that they may have good room to 
grow to full ſize with large firm heads in Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October ; but the autumnal raiſed plants 
will come in ſooneſt and with largeſt heads. . 

For field culture of cabbages to feed cattle, ſome of 
the large late kinds are the proper ſorts, ſuch as the 
large Scotch, American, drum, and large round win- | 

: 2 cabbage; to be ſowed generally in the ſpring, about 

ebruary, March, or beginning of April, to plant out 
in ſummer 2 yard diftance, to attain full growth for 
next winter's feeding; or if ſome are ſowed in autumn 

oy (beginning of Auguſt), to plant put in the pins Fe . 

: will attain a larger ſize before winter. 
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Saving Cabbage Seed. 


oe T0 fave cabbage ſeed, ſelect ſome of the fineſt full- 

BY fixed cabbages of the different ſorts required in October, 

ll November, December, or early inthe ſpring ; take them 

1 up with full roots, detach the large outer leayes, then 

| Chuſing an open fituation of dry lying ground, trench 

| | them down to their heads in rows two or three feet 

WW aſunder, by two feet in the rows; each ſort planted ſepa- 

il rate, and at ſome diſtance from one another; the red cab» 

bage in particular have at ſome confiderable diftance 
from the others, to prevent as much as poſſible a commix- 
ture of the farina of the flowers, which would cauſe a 
great degeneracy of the reſpeQive ſorts ; they will ſhoot 
up flower and ſced-ftalks in the ſpring, flower in May 
and June, and ripen ſeed in July or Auguſt, at which 

time of the ſeed's ripening, be careful to watch the birds 
for a week or a fortnight; and when fully ripe, cut up 
the ſeed * * in the ſun, to harden the ſced, 2 5 
f . y 
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oy the ſeed pods brittle, to diſcharge the feed freely, 
then beat or threſh out the ſeed, clean it from the 
Þufſks, &c. dry it in the ſun a day or two, and than bag 
it wp and houſes, | : 


ONION. 


of the Fan of Allium ar Garlick OR Cepa), cr 
or common Onion. | 


Tu © Oxrox, in its Fees varieties, are „ bulbous 8 
rooted plants, except one ſort (Welch onion}, 
which never bulbs ; all the others grow with large tu- 
nicated bulbous roots, the principal valuable part for - 


_ - various uſeful occaſions the year round z alſo in their 
young green unbulbed ſtate, in ſpring, ſummer, &c. 


ate generally biennial, or two years plants, raiſed from 


feed annually ſowed in the ſpring, in one main crop for 


bulbing the ſame year, in July and Auguſt, and ſome | 
to draw young; and a ſmaller crop ſowed in autumn to 


Rand the winter, and for next ſpring and early ſummer 


ſervice ; all to remain where ſowed, and the plants of 
the main crop thinned three, four, or five inches diſ- 
tance, which attaining full growth in large bulbs in 
Auguſt, and being then taken up, dried, and houſed, - 


keep good till the following ſpring, then ſhoot for ſeed, . 
which, in thoſe as have been planted in the ground 


again, ripen in autumn, and then wholly decay; though 
the Welſh onion in particular will continue perennial 
by the wars: proper, however, only for Role to pro- 


duce ſeed. 


The varieties of onions are, 
| Common, or Straſburgh onion N ſiae bulbs] 


= Deptford onion [ larger 1. 


Large Reading onion. 
Large white Spaniſh onion root — orbicular] 
Red Spaniſh onion [root as above]. | 
Large Portugal onion ¶ very large}. 
Large ſilver wee onion, 


| Small filver ſkinned onion [excellent for pickling]. 
5 Blood- 


E 4 


_— 
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Blood red onion [ very hot]. 

Welſh onion, ciboule, or ſcallion f not 9 | 
Of theſe varieties, the Straſburgh, Deptford, and 
Reading onion being nearly the ſame, only the two 
Jatter ate improved ee bulbs, all very eligible for 
the main crops of good keeping onions ; the Ks —7 Spa- 

niſh and Portugal onion are ſuperior large bulbs, par- 
_ ticularly the latter, but are both excellent for principal 
crops of largeſt onions; which from Spaniſh or Portu- 
gal feed will grow ſingularly fine and large, but are 
apt to degenerate in feed ſaved in England after. the 
fiſt year; the filver-ſkinned and blood=red onion may 
de raiſed in ſmaller ſupplies, and the former is peculiarly 
good for pickling; and the Welſh onion, or ſcallion, 
not bulbing, and being of a ſtrong hot taſte, is vaJu- 
able principally for its exceeding hardy nature, to to ſow 
in autumn to ſtand the rigours of winter for young 
ſpring onions, as certain ſubſtitutes, if thoſe of the 
' bulbous kinds ſowed at the ſame ſeaſon (autuwn) are | 
killed by the froſt, 

Onions. being moft valuably uſeful and bas 
crops, both in their young and growing bulbing ſtate, 
and when fully bulbed and dried to keep for winter and 

next ſpring and ſummer, they ſhould be raiſes, the bulb- 
ous kinds in plentifu] ſupplies annually in rich mellow 
ground, the main crops always to be ſowed in the 
ſpring for young and full bulbed onions, the ſame year 
in ſummer, &c. by ſowing towards the end of Febru- 
ary, or any time in March, or not later than the be- 
ginning of April, to have fine bujbs ; but March is 
. generally a ſucceſsful time for ſowing the principal 
4+ crop; or to have ſmall onions for piekling, ſome fil ver- 
TH ſkins, or others, may be ſowed thick in poor ground in 


April, and for a ſucceſſion of ſummer and autumn 
, young onions, where required, ſmaller portions may 
| de ſowed in May, June, and July ; but ſhould ſow a 
| larger crop in Auguſt and beginning of September, both 
| of the Welsh onion, for its ſuperior hardineſs to ſtand 
tze winter, and of the bulbous kinds; and in both of 
Fi 
| 


which ſowings in Auguſt and September ſome will fur- 


niſh young 285 onions in autumn, OQober, Novem- 
1 os 


crop for continuance, 
The crops of onions, e the main crop of 
bulbers, ſhould be allotted compartments of the richeſt 


moderately light mellow ground, and if manured with _ 


plenty of good rotten dung, digged in a ſpade deep, will 


be of material advantage; or occaſionally, the ground 
being firſt digged and levelled even, then ſome tho- 
rough rotted dung ſpread over, and pointed in with the 
ſpade four or ave inches deep, will be productive of e . 


Crops. 4 


As onions are always raiſed "i ſeed every year, in 


one main crop ſowed in the ſpring, and a ſecondary 


ſmaller crop in autumn, obſerne the following direc- . 


tions for each 


Main Crop both PER young Oni ons and tia Bulbers. 
The main crop of onions, both for ſome to drag 
| young, and the principal ſupply for bulbing, may be 
ſowed part the latter end of February, if favourable. 
mild dry weather, and the reſt the beginning or middle 
of March, or may be wholly ſowed then, or any time 
in that month, for a good ſucceisful crop, but not later 
than the beginniog or firſt fortnight in April, as before 
intimated ;z which, however, will probably be inferior | 
in their bulbous growth to thoſe ſowed a month ſooner-  Þ# 


but, if omitted before, better ſow late, even any time 
in April, than omit ſowing entirely ſo uſeful a crop; or 
for ſmall bulbs to pickle, may alſo ſow ia the . e 


of April; and if ſmall young green onions are required 

in ſucceſſion during the ſummer for ſallads, ſome may, 
be ſowed any time in April, May, and June; obſery=- 
ing, however, the times above-mentioned Fas * OS: 
the. main crop for bulbiog, Se... rĩ 
1 ET: 85 V» 
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ber, 8 and in the ſpring from N or 
March till May, alſo of the bulbing onions of the ſame - 
ſowing, ſome permitted to come in for early bulbers i in 
June and July, though thoſe of the autumn ſowing are 
apt to pipe or run before, or ſoon after the bulbs ac- 
quire ſome tolerable ſize, which, however, will be ſur⸗ 
ceeded in due time by bulbous kinds of the tpring ſowed | 
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For the main erop a larger portion may he el ehialy, 
and the plants thinned at once to ſtand wholly for the 
principal large bulbers, and a ſmaller ſupply ſowed 
thicker, to be thinned by degrees for young onions, 
Jeaving a full crop at laſt alſo for bulbing. 

- Be careful for each crop to have freſh ſeed of only a 
year old, if poffible, for this is of much importance, 
and ſhould be very materially obſerved, that you may 
not be diſappointed, in your crop when too late to ſow 
again the ſame ſeaſon, which mortifying circumſtance 
is too often experienced. 

Having prepared a compartment of rich lightiſh 
ground, manured and digged as above intimated, the 
ground may either be divided into four or five feet wide 
| beds, with ſpade wide alleys between, ſowing the ſeed 
on the ſurface, tread it down evenly, and rake it in, 
then ſpread-a little looſe fine earth from the alleys over 
the beds, to cover the ſeed more effectually, and ſmooth 
it lightly with the rake, or back of the ſpade ; or, in 
great crops, the ground may remain in a continued 
plate; ſow the ſeed on the general ee and raked 

or harrowed in regularly. 

In May and June, when the plants are up three 
or four inches high, and weeds advancing, they 
ſhould be thinned, and cleared from weeds, by hoe or 
hand; but hoeing is the moſt expeditious for large 

| crops; baving a ſmall two- inch hoe, or, in want of an 
hoe, have an old ſquare-ended knife, bent an inch and 
half, or two inches, at the top; and, with either of 
| which, in dry days, hoe and thin the onions deſigned 
for the principal bulbers, to about four or five inches 
diſtance, cutting up all weeds, and nowhere leave two 
plants together : thoſe deſigned for thinning by degrees, 
for uſe, may be thinned now by hand, but moderately, 
only about two inches, or ſome not at fy where a con- 
Aderable thinning is intended or required in young 
; Ciboules, or ſmall bulbs, to draw and thin by 
hand, in June and July; obſerving, in both caſes, to 
leave. a ſufficiency at laft, four, five, or fix inches 

, for full * 5 
+ Obſerving 
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'> Bb Obſerving as above, and during their "one | 
i | growth, to keep the whole very clean from weeds till js 
d Auguſt, when they will be fully bulbed; but obſerve, ; 
b, it, in the beginning of Auguſt, the ſtalks and tops of | 

the onions are ſtil] of a ſtrong, rank, upright growth, 1 
a it is proper to lay them down with a birch broom, to i 
e, make the ſtalks ſhrink, and to encourage the bulbs in | 
L acquiring a more complete firm ſtate for keeping. i 
w Towards the middle of Auguſt, the onions in gene- F 
e ral will be fully bulbed, and have completed their ptin- N 
cipal growth, diſcoverable by the leaves withering, and f 
h necks or ſtalks ſhrinking or falling; then, in dry wea- . 
ie tber, pull the whole clean up, and hoeing, raking, and ; 
e | clearing from weeds, part of the ſame or any vacant | 
d | ground, ſpread them thinly to dry and harden, turning 
, them every two or three days, for a week or fortnight ; 
r then clear them from earth, looſe outer ſkins, and rougtr 
3 part of the tops, and carry them into a dry cloſe toom, 
n loft, or other dry apartment, diſtant from the effects of 
d moiſt vapours, and fite heat, &c, which would make 
d them ſhoot, ſpreading them moderately thin on the 
floor, where frequently turn them over, the firſt two ot 
e three weeks, till well hardened, picking out any tend - 
7 ing to decay, or of a greenith ſoft ſtate; and when tho- 
r roughly dry and hardened, may be laid thicker together 
2 if required, and the whole covered cloſe with clean, 
1 dry ſtraw, a foot thick; examining them occaſionally, 
1 to draw out caſual decaying bulbs, and ſuch as begin 
f to grow: they will thus keep ſound till next April os 
: May, or longer. | e Tk. 
5 During the winter and ſpring, any of the onions that 
1 grow in the houſe may be planted in the garden in 
, rows fix inches aſunder ; they will ſhoot up ſtalky, and 
, ferve to draw for ſcallions in ſpring, in want of young - 
— green onions. 5 . 
' Where a ſucceſſion of young onions are in requeſt 
T during the fummer and autumn, ſome may be ſowed i 
ö four feet wide beds, in May or June and July, they will _ 
1 come in for drawing in their young green growth, from 
Fune or July till September or October. 
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2 Inter Oniens, 1 beth to draw young, and ſome for ary 
| bulbing next Summer. 


"To have young green onions in autumn, winter, and 


3 and for early bulbing in ſummer, a moderate 
ctop may be ſowed in July for drawing young the ſame 
autumn, &c. but the principal winter crop ſhould not | 


be ſowed till Auguſt and beginning of September, both 
of the common bulbing ſort and the Welch onion ; 
ſome to draw young the ſame year, in October, No- 


vember, December; but principally to ſtand the win- 
ter, for ſpring ſupply, from January or February till 


May; and ſome of the common onions to ſtand for 


_ early bulbiog i in June and July, till the ſpring-ſowed 


bulbous kind arrive to a proper growth. 5 
The common onion for this crop is mildeſt to eat, 
but more tender and liable to be cut off by the ee 


| of winter than the Welch onion. 


The Welch onion, being of the ſratlion bond. never 


bulbs, is of a ftronger bot flavour than the other, but 
very bardy to ſtand almoſt the ſevereſt winter; and, 


though the leaves often die down to the ground in that 


ſeaſon, they ſhoot up ſtrong again towards ſpring; and 


therefore ſhould always ſow an equal or larger portion 


of that ſort, to afford a certain crop of FOung e 
ſpring onions, 


Sow ſome of both the above forts 5 onions at the 


beginning, or towards the middle, of Auguſt, to fur- 
niſh ſome for drawing young the ſame autumn, and 
following winter and ſpring; and ſow more about the 
latter end of the ſame month, or firſt week in Septem- 
ber, to ſtand longer in the ſpring and ſummer before 


they run for ſeed ; preparing for theſe crops four feet 
wide beds, of light rich earth, with foot wide alleys 
between the beds : fow each ſort ſeparate, very thick, 
eſpecially the Welch onion, tread down the ſeed, and 


_ rake it in regulaily, then ſpread ſome looſe earth from 
the alleys evenly over the beds, and ſmooth it lightly 
with the rake or ſpade. 


Then obſerving, when the plants eome up, as 5 nu- 


5 metous autumnal weeds will at this time appear, give 


Fenn | 


= 3 
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particular attention in September and Ogober, 4 to 


have the onions carefully hand- weeded in good time 


be fore the weeds ſpread, which would now ſoon over- 


run and deſtroy the crop; continuing this care as re- 


quired, that the beds may be thoroughly well cleared 


from all weeds before winter: the plants of this crop 
are not to be thinned, as this will be performed in their 


more advanced ſtate, in drawing them young for uſe, 


ſome the ſame autumn and winter, and i in more general 
ſupplies in the ſpring. 

. In the fpring allot ſome of the common bulbing 
onions of this crop, to remain for early ſummer bulbers; 
thinning them for that purpoſe, by degrees, in March, 
April, May, to four or five inehes diſtance; they will 


bulb in June and July, when they may be drachn, as 


wanted tor uſe, in their ſmaller and larger growth.. 
But the Welch onions in ſpring may be pulled clean 


| up, as wanted, or the largeſt thinned out by degrees; 
but the whole cleared off by May, eee never ee 


and ville en run for ſeed. 


 Tranſplanting Onions. I 105 


"Olin, in their young unbulbed Rate, will Gs 
by tranſplanting, as practiſed for leeks, when required 


on particular occaſions, both in the ſummer and winten 
crops, ſuch as when any ſummer crop, deſigned for 
bulbing, have failed either through bad ſeed, or other, _ 


cauſes, or having omitted ſowing, a quantity of young 
onion plants may be procured in May, or the beginning 


of June, in ſhowery weather if poſſible; drawing them up 


with full roots, and planted in rich ground in rows ſix 


inches by four diſtance; they will take root freely, and 
| bulb in tolerable perfection: : the ſame may be practiſed 
in the winter crop of bulbous onions, occaſionally in 
March or April, planting them as above; they will grow 
to handſome bulbs, and not generally run to keed ſo 


ſoon as thaſe remaining where ſowed. 


Saving Onion Sud, 


To fave onion ſeed, procure ſome of the banden 
dried bulbs of the n main ſummer crop, eicher in autumn 
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about the end of October, or in Novemb&, or in the 

ſ>ring about February, but not later than March; and 
which plant in rows, three together, eighteen inches 
diſtance, with an interval of two feet ; generally draw- 
ing drills three or four inches deep, place the onions in 
the drills, one row in each, a foot aſunder, and earth 


them over. 


They will come up and ſhoot to ſtalk in March, 


April, &c. Keep them clean from weeds in their 


advancing growth. 1 ; 
When they advance to ſtalk in ſummer, place flakes 


for ſupport along each row, five or ſix feet diftance, 


and draw lines or long flender poles or rods, in a double 
range, from ftake to ſtake, having the ſtalks of the 
onions between them ; they will ripen ſeed in July, Au- 
guſt, or September ; when cut the heads in dry weather, 
fpread them on cloths to dry, then beat and rub out 
the ſeed, cleaned and bagged up for next year's ſowing, 
which generally ſhould be but one year old. 
But of the Welch onions for ſeed, as they never 
bulb, ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants of the autumn ſow- 
ing may be left in the ſame beds in the ſpring, and 
thinned, or ſome tranſplanted; they will ſhoot to ſtalks 
in May, and produce ſeed in autumn following: and as 


this ſort is perennial in the root, enereaſing by fide off= 


fets into large bunches, a quantity of the roots may be 
preſerved for ftools, to furniſh ſupplies of ſeed, either 
in the beds where ſowed, or in autumn or ſpring, tranſ- 
planted in four feet and a half wide beds, a foot or 


eighteen inches diſtance, they will produce more abun- 


1 


* 


dant ſupplies of ſeed than the young plants. In win- 
ter or ſpring ſpread ſome earth from the alleys over the 
beds, to cover the roots a proper depth 
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BEANS, 


is — Sa F abs ( Tala, or 2 Bran). | N 


THE Beans, „ many bete are alt. 


annual plants, valuable for principal ſummer 


crops in their production of pods, from May or June 
to September, but generally in the greateſt perfection 


and abundance from about the middle of June to the 


middle of Auguſt; all raiſed from feed ſowed or planted 


in rows, two feet to a yard aſunder, in ſeveral crops, 
from October, November, or December, &c. till June 
or July, to have them from the moſt early to the lateſt 
ſeaſon; but, for main crops, January, February, 


March, and April, are the general ſeaſons for planting 


the largeſt ſupplies. They all arrive to full produc- 
tion the enſuing ſummer and autumn, and, after their 


production of green and wo 155 wholly coup * 
fore winter. | | 
'The varieties of beans wwe, -- 

Early Mazagan Bean, (very mall. 

Early Liſbon Bean, (ſmall). 
Early Small Spaniſh Bean. 
| Early Long podded Bean. 
Common Long Pods. 
Sword Long Pods. 
Broad Spaniſh Beals: 
White: bloſſom Bean, (fine eating). 
Red- bloſſom Bean. 
* Mumford Bean. | a 
Green Nonpareil Bean. 
Windſor Bean, (largeſt broad pods, de.) 
Toker Bean, (large). 
Sandwich Bean, (large); | 
Dwarf Clufter Bean, (very ſmall). 


p 


— 


Gt theſe different varieties of beans, the firſt three 
are very ſmall; the Long Pods are of a middling fize, 
as are moſt of the Werte down to the Windſors; but 
the ns Toker, and Sandwich, are fine large, 
broad 5 
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broad beans; the true Windſor is largeſt of all the 
ſorts, and moſt excellent for the great crops. 
In theſe principal varieties of beans, they poſſeſs 
different pfoperties and qualities for culture and uſe : 
the 'Mazagans, Liſbons, and Small Spaniſh, are valued 
chiefly for their early produQtion ; the former is the 
_ earlieſt, very ſmall, muſt be eaten while young, other- 
wiſe is harſh and unpalatable. The Small Spaniſh and FE 
Long Pods are the next in production; the latter very 
great bearers, in long narrow pods, the beans good; if 
eat while young, but diſagreeable if a little old, or 
black-eyed. The White-bloſſom is a fine ſweet eating 
bean; alſo the Broad Spaniſh ; but the Windſor, To- 
ker, and Sandwich, are the beſt for the main crops, as 
being fine large ſweet beans, ſuperior to moſt for eat- 
ing. Any of the other intermediate varieties may alſo 
be cultivated in ſmaller crops, for variety: the Dwarf 
' Cluſter Bean being of diminutive growth, only fix or 
eight to ten or twelve inches high, is raiſed chiefly for 
curioſity. 9 en: „ | 
But the principal ſorts for genera! culture are the 
Mazagan for early, the Long Pods, White-bloffom, 
and Broad Spaniſh,” for ſucceiſion, and firſt general 
. crops; anc the Windſor, Toker, or Sandwich, for 
large full crops. | V 
x 3 are raiſed by planting in different crops, from 
October, November, or December, till June or July, 
to have early, general, and late crops, i.e. from May 
to September or October: or, to obtain good crops in 
- the principal ſeaſon of beans, may plant principally in 
December, January, or February, to April or May, 
to produce in the following June, July, and Auguſt; 
but in February and March and April, plant the largeſt 
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ſupplies for full cross. Fo Th” 
A As beans are very profitable ſummer crops for three 

or four months in that ſeaſon and autumn, they ſhould 
be planted in conſiderable quantities in proportion to 
the extent of the kitchen ground, or that of a family, 
or in large ſupplies for the markets, in gardens and field 
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he 1 An ths n ſhould be planted in rows, principally 
| | * dibble planting, or occaſionally in drills, two feet to 
(s | two and a half diſtance for tbe ſmaller ind middling 
: | forts, by two to three or four inches diſtance in the 
d KB rows, and two or three inches deep: the larger. pn 
le © forts, a yard diftance between the rows; and the large 
"ae ſorts, ſuch as the Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich 
beans, ſhould” have the rows three feet, or three and a 


„ half, aſunder, four or five inches in the row, and three 
£4 cached deep; and will admit of planting a row of cab- 
bage or ſavoys between them in ſummer, or two or 
three rows of coleworts, & . Or ſometimes beans may 
be planted in double rows, that is, two rows together, 
a foot aſunder, and allow a ſpace of four feet between 
the double rows: and, in the wide intervals, may, in 
the ſpring, ſow a crop of ſpinach and radiſues.” to draw 
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off in Mayy 3 or have a thin crop of turneps, dc. * 


Earh and Succeſſion Crops. +44; Hr 


For the ele crops of beans, ſome Mazagans, or 
Liſboa ſorts, may be planted the latter end of Nas = 
a few only, or rather a larger portion in November or 
Decker? each eicher in a ſouth border or ſome warm _ 
dry ſituation, to the full ſun, in rows two feet and a 
half aſunder; alſo ſome planted in a row cloſe to a 
ſouth wall, paling, or hedge, long ways; all planted 
either by dibble, or draw ſmall neat drills, an inch or 
two deep, placing the beans two or three inches aſun- 
der, and covered in evenly with the earth. They will 
come up the ſame ſeaſon, in three or four weeks, or 
probably ſooner, if temperate fine weather, When the 
plants are one, two, or three inches high, hoe a little 
earth to their ſtems in a dry mild day; and, if ſevere 
froſt ſet in, ſmall quantities might be protected with a 
covering, either of light dry litter over the rows, or 
garden mats z "OR removed when the weather i is mode- | 
rate. a 
This crop, if the plants ſurvive the rigours of 
winter, will come into produQtion for gathering in 
_ or 8 of June. | 
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I January, or beginning of February, in open wea- 
ther, plant more of the ſame ſorts in a larger ſupply for 
ſucceſſion, and a full crop; or if none were planted be- 
Fore, plant the firſt crop as ſoon in January or February | 
As the weather permits; or, likewiſe, if any were planted 

in October, November, &c. and cut off by the froſt, 
plant again as ſoon as the firſt open weather commences, 

Or, for an early crop, ſome M:zagan Beans, in Oc- 
tober or November, may be ſowed thick in a bed or 
border, within a ſmall compaſs, for tranſplanting in 
ſpring about January or February, to be defended till 
that time with a frame and glaſſes, or arched over and 
covered with garden mats, &c. from rigorous froſts; 
but have the full air in mild or moderate weather; and, 
In January or February aforeſaid, when they are an 
inch or two higb, tranſplanted into a warm border, 
taking them up with full roots, and a little of the ad- 
heriug earth about the fibres; pull away the remaining 
| lobes of the bean attached to the bottom, and ſhorten 
- the extreme fibre of the main root; then plant them 
in ſmall neat drills, the diſtance as above. | 
_ ... Likewiſe, in November or December, may plant 
Tome Long Pods and Broad Spaniſh, to ſucceed the 
Mazagans; a larger quantity in January and February; 
each crop of theſe planted in rows two feet and a half, 
or a yard aſunder; the beans three or four inches diſ- 
tance in the rows, and two or three inches deep. - 
If after a ſevere winter the early crops are killed, 
plant again as ſoon as open weather; or, in this caſe, 
ſome may alſo be ſowed thick, in a moderate hot- bed, 
to raiſe the beans more expeditiouſly an inch or two 
high, inured by degrees to the full air ; then, tranſplanted 
into the open ground, they will come a fortnight earlier 

1 than the others, Beſides, tranſplanted beans com- 
= monly bloſſom and fruit ſooner than thoſe not removed. 

According as the above crops advance in growth, 

keep them clean from weeds by hoeing, and draw earth 

to the ſtems ; and when well advanced in bloſſom, top 
the talks to encourage their podding ſooner, more abun- 
dant, and well formed: or, if very dry weather _ 
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they are in bloſſom and podding, occaſional watetings 
will acove-very beneftei . 
Alain and Late Cross. 


2 ; 


5 In November, December, or January, in open wea- 
ther, begin to plant ſome Long Pods and Broad Spaniſh 
beans, in a warm dry compartment, in rows two feet 


and a half or a yard aſunder. _ | 


But in January and February plant larger crops of 
planting ſome of theſe, and the White- bloſſom, or other 


middling beans, in March, April, and May; generally 


about once in three weeks, from the beginning of Fe- 


druary to the end of March or middle of April; then 


ouce a fortnight till the end of June, and they will 
ſucceed one another regularly in bearing, to gather 


young in good perfection for eating, in June, July, 
Ern | i 4. 
Then for the great crops, plant principally the Wind- 
ſor, Toker, or Sandwich, or ſome of each; planting 
a a few in December, a larger portion in January, and 


plant full crops in February, March, and April; and 
continue planting ſome every fortnight or three weeks 
till May for the principal ſupplies, to produce in June, 


July, and Auguſt; generally planting theſe large kinds 
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| theabove ſorts; and if required in ſucceſſion, continue 


in rows a yard or three feet and a half diſtance, four 


or five inches aſunder in the rows, and three inches 


deep; and where required to have a long ſucceſſion of 


theſe principal ſorts, continue the planting in ſmaller 


| quantities, once a fortnight in May, and until the 
middle or end of June, or occaſionally a few in July for 


the lateſt crop; they will ſucceed the main ſummer crops 


in regular productions of moderate ſupplies of young + 


beans in autumn, all Auguſt and September; though 


the late plantings in June and July, particularly of 


theſe large ſorts, if a dry ſeaſon, will moſt probably 


produce but ſpariagly: on the other hand, if ſhowery 


weather happens, eſpecially when the plants are in bloſ- 


ſom and podding, they will bear in tolerable plenty. - 
For principal late ſummer and autumn crops of 


young beans, for more certain production in tolerable 


abundance, 
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abundance, ſome of the middling and mall forts are 


moſt eligible to plant in larger ſupplies for that purpoſe; 


uch as the White-bloſſoms, Long Pods, Small and 


Broad "Spaniſh beans, or others of that ſize, planted 


once a fortnight in May, Jone, and to the end of July, 


will produce a regular ſucceſſion of young beans from 
July till the middle or end of September : likewiſe a 
ck White- bloſſom, Long Pods, and Mazagans, planted 
the middle or end of July and beginning of Auguſt, 
will have a chance of producing moderately plentiful 


cCrops in September, and Wards | and in 
2 October 3 


In the late plantings of beans i in May, Jew, Flv, 
&c. if very dry hot weather, it is of utility previouſly 
to ſoak them ſeveral bours in ſoft water till they ſwell 


and plump a little, in preparation for ſprouting, with- _ 


out being retarded therein by the drought ; then planted : 
and if the ground is alſo occaſionally watered after plant- 


ing, which may be practicable for ſmall quantities, it 
will be of further advantage in promoting their germi- 
nating freely, and forward their coming up ſooner, and 


: more regularly together, in a free growth. 


For planting beans by dibble, the dibble ſhould ge⸗ 


nerally be thick and blunt, or rounded at the lower end, 
that in makiog the holes they may be of proper width, 


quite down, to admit the beans ful} to the bottom; : 
without any vacancy or hollow underneath, as happens 


when planted with a narrow-pointed dibdle, by the 
bean lodging in the narrow part of the holes. 


But beans may alſo be planted in drills drawn with 


the corner of an hoe, two or three inches deep, placing 
them in a row along the bottom of each drill, and turn 

in the earth over them with the feet, or with: a hoe or 
Take, the above depth ; and which method may be more 
particularly eligible in planting forward . crops of the 


fmall early and adde Ie beans; and likewiſe in late 
ſummer- planting, in very dry hot weather, the drill- 
planting is convenient to admit of watering the drills | 


previous to planting. 
In the advancing growth of the ſeveral crops of both 


early, general, and late —_ of 228 give occaſional 
8 | | | hoeings 
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BEANS, 


ward the plants; and when, in their full growth, they 
are well advanced in bloſſom, it is of utility to top the 
talks a few inches down; to confine the future nouriſh< 
ment wholly below, to encourage the pods to ſet more 


freely and plentiful, as well as fill ſooner and more ef- 


fectuaL © > -.. ns 
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Between wide rows of beans, a yard diftance, if ne- 


ceſſary to gain ground and time in other crops, may 
be ſown, in the ſpring, a moderate crop of ſpinach, or a 
few radiſhes, to draw off in May and beginning of 


June z or alſo, in ſummer, may plant a row of cabbage 


or ſavoys, or two or three rows of coleworts. 
Or beans may alſo be planted between wide rows of 
other crops that ſtand diſtant, or in alleys between beds 


of plants that are not of long continuance or large 


growth z-or in any vacant ſpace, where neceſſary to gain 
ground, ; | 1 


tion, the pods ſhould be | 
young, generally while the eyes of the beans remain 


green, as they will then be ſweet and tender; but when 


old to become black-eyed, they eat coarſe, rank, and 
diſagreeable. . . 
To ſave beans for ſeed, either for large ſupplies, plant 


a quantity in the ſpring, January, February, or March; 
or for private uſe, leave ſome rows wholly ungathered, 


Beans of the different crops, wrived to full produe- 
gathered while moderately 


hoeings to kill weeds ; and, at the ſame time, hoe ſome 
earth to the bottom of the ſtems, to ſtrengthen and for- 


to have ſeed in beſt perfection: though this is often 


omitted by allotting principally the gleanings of the 


crops that remain ungathered for uſe ; in all of which 


they will ripen in July and Auguſt; then, when fully 


ripe, the pods dry and brown, pull them up, placed in 


the ſun to dry and harden, and then threſhed out, each 
| ſort ſeparate, cleared from the buſks by fifting through 
ſieves, &c. and ſart the fineſt beans for future planting ; - 
they are generally in beſt perfection for growing freely _ 
when not exceeding the firſt year after they are ſaved. 
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CARROT, 


+: the Botanic Mm, Dances Carota, (Ceres), or 6. 
11 55 mon Carrot. 


H E e is a 5 Midiwaial Slant, moſt valuable 
to cultivate for a principal crop for its large long 


root, obtained for uſe almoſt the year round, but in 


greateſt perfetion of ful] growth in autumn, continu- 
ing good all winter till the following ſpring; raiſed 
from ſeed in one or two main crops in the ſpring, about 
February or March, and April; and one or two ſuc- 


eeſſional ſmaller crops ſowed in ſummer and autumn; 


the plants to remain where ſowed, and thinned four or 
five to ſix or eight inches diſtance ; attain full growth 


the ſame year the ſpring and ſummer ſowings ; the others 


next ſpring ; and the main crops, and thoſe ſowed in 
fummer, remain uſeful till next April or May, then 
ſhoot for ſeed, ripening in e and then wholly 
decay. 

The varieties of carrots are, 


Orange, or Common Carrot, with largeſt long roots, 


beft for the main crops. 
Early Horn Carrot, with a ſhorter root, to ſow in a 
moderate ſupply for an early crop. 
| Yellow carrot, very good to eat, but not eſteemed 
for any general crop. 
White carrot, ſeldom cultivated, 


Of theſe varieties the firſt is ſuperior for its largeſt 


Jong root, and fine orange colour, and greatly mas 5 


able to cultivate forthe general crops both in the ſpring” | 

and ſummer ſowings ; and the Horn Carrot to ſow prin- ; 
cipally in a ſmaller ſupply for the earlieſt drawing in its 

young growth in May and June: but as to the Yellow 


and White Carrot, they are principally accidental va- 
rieties, that do not merit attention. 


Carrots, being very uſeful and profitable family roots, 
ſhould be raiſed in conſiderable ſupplies in gardens and 
Nn principal kitchen plants moſt part of the year, 
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CARROT. 93 
particularly the orange carrot before obſerved; always 


to ſow for the main and general crops in the middle or 
latter end of February, or any time in March, or fome _ 


may alſo be ſowed in April, or even May, either if 


omitted ſowing before, or to have a ſucceſſion of quite 
young carrots continued in ſummer; alſo for a further 
ſucceſſion of young autumn carrots, may ſow a mode- 


nate crop in July; and if ſome are ſowed in Auguſt, they 


will continue in a fmall young ſtate all winter till 
ſpring, then encreaſe in growth for drawing in Maren 
and April, &e. See the main or general crops hereafe 


ter more fully explained. 


But if required to have young ſpring carrots eh as 
early as poſſible, April and May, ſome of the early horn 


carrot may either be ſowed in a hot-bed, or in a frame 
or warm border in January; but the hot-bed crops will- 


be earlieſt by almoſt a month. 
If to ſow in a hot-bed, make one in January or Fe- 


| bruary of hot horſe ſtable dung for one, two, or more' 


three-light frames, or to be arched with hoops, &c. and' 
protected above with mats; earth it hx or eight inches 
thick with light dry mold, "ſow the ſeed, and fift eartn 


over it a quarter or balf an inch dens and when the 


plants come up give them air every mild day; thin them 
to three inches diſtance ; give occafional waterings When 
the earth is dry, and ſupport the heat of the hot- bed 
when decreaſed by a lining of hot dung to the ſides; 
the carrots will be fit to draw in April, when from a 


quarter to half an inch thick, and afterwards of a larger 


i1ze. 7 

Or in want of hot-beds, or if any are fond chere 
you may alſo ſow in a warm ſouth border in January 
or beginning of February, in open weather, mixed 
with a ſmall portion of lettuce and radiſh ſeed, to have 


a greater chance of ſucceſs, or if they all ſucceed, the 


lettuce and radiſh will come off early, particularly the 


_ radiſh, to give room for the carrots ; obſerving, as ſoon as 
| ſowed, to cover the ground with dry ſtraw, two or three 


inches thick; it will forward the growth of the feed, 


- tinue 
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tinue to cover with the ſtraw every night and frolts 
till March, and taken off every morning in open wea- 


ther; the carrots will be ready to draw in May, 


A larger crop for early drawing, in May and June, | 
may be ſowed in February in open weather, in a warm 


quarter of light ground, in four or five feet wide beds, 
to take their chance without any covering. 
But for the main crops of carrots, may ſow about the * 


middle or latter end of February, if ſettled open weather 
and dry light ground, otherwiſc ſow in March; obſerving 


for theſe crops to allot them open compartments of the 
lighteft deep ground, if a light ſandy loam the better, 


not dunged the ſame year, which might impede the 
ſtraight growth of the carrots, and occaſion them to 
canker; dig or trench the ground one full ſpade at 


leaft, or two ſpades deep if the good foil admits; and 


which may either be divided into four or five feet wide : 


beds for moderate crops; or for large, may be in one 
continued plat; then for ſowing, obſerve, as this ſeed 
is very light and zdheres together, it is proper to mix a2 


little dry ſand or fine earth therewith, rubbing it de- 
tween the hands, to ſeparate and make it heavier for the 


more regular ſowing ; which ſow broad-caſt moderately _ 
thin, and rake it in evenly; or in large crops in 1 
market grounds or fields, may be harrowed in, and then, 
if a diy foil, roll the ground with a wooden roller, to 

cloſe the ſurface more effectually over the feed, _ - 


Inn My and June, when the carrots are come up two 3 


or three inches high, they ſhould be thinned and clear- 
ed from weeds, which generally perform by ſmall hoe- 
ing for large crops ; or ſmall crops occaſionally by hand, 


but hoeing is the moſt expeditious, and looſens the ſur- 


face about the plants, to improve their growth; having 


a two or three inch hoe, and with which in dry days 
thin the plants four ot fave inches diſtance, of thoſe that 


ate to be part drawn in a thinning order for uſe in their 
young growth; but thoſe defigned to attain full ſize, ei 
ther of the above or the main ſupply allotted for that 


* purpoſe, ſhould be thinned not leſs than fix or eight 
inches aſunder; being careful in both caſes to cut up 
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all weeds, repeating the hoeing or weeding occaſionall 7 8 
according as weeds advance, till the leaves of the carrots. 


cover the ground, whey: no nne . will de re- 
quired. 
The above crops will 2050 young carrots to begin 


drawing i in June, when about half an inch thick, or 
leſs or more, as may be required, beginning firſt with thoſe 
that were thinned only to four. or five inches diſtance, 


drawing them in a thinning order, continuing it in their 
advanced growth, as required for uſe, till July, when 
leaving the remaining crop at full diſtance, ſix or eight 
inches aſunder, or more; afterwards they may eitner 
be digged clean up, or only the beſt ſtil] thinned out, 


where they will admit of drawing without the top break - 


ing off. 
Tboſe, hem which: are defigned 655 the main 
continuing crops for the whole to grow to full ſize, and 


were thinned at once accordingly to fix or eight inches 


diſtance, ſhould not -have any drawn in the above 


thinning order for uſe in ſummer, but generally: all. 


permitted to take their full growth till autumn, Auguſt 


and September, and a large HALL: gill, October for = 


winter keeping. 
Carrots generally continue Aheir Fred in the 1 


b till October, at which time, or beginning of Novem- : 
ber, all thoſe of the main crops ſhould be digged up, 


the tops cut off, and laid in ſand for the winter, as 
they will-thus keep ſound, and free from canker, and be. 


always ready in all weathers during that ſeaſon.  _ 


But beſides the main crops of carrots, as above, 
ſome. may be ſowed in ſmaller erops in April or May, 


for ſucceſſional young carrots in ſummet, alſo a mode 
rate crop the beginning or middle of July, to furniſh, 


young autumn Carrots, and part to remain for drawing 
in winter; likewiſe in Auguſt ſow a few. to ſtand th. 
winter for early young ſpring carrots, to draw in March 
and April, as was before obſerved, continuiog till 


May, or till ſucceeded by the early ſpring-lowed crop, 


for they will not remain long good being apt to row 4 
Hap and ul — e C 1 "yy the! 
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1 o FLEE carrot-ſeed, procure in Fobruaty | Wii 
of the fineſt large long roots of the main crop, and 


plwant them in rows two feet diſtance, by trenching 


them down perpendicularly an inch or two over the 
crowns; they will take root, ſhoot up to ſtalks in ſpring 
and ſummer, and produce umbels of ſeed ripening about 
Auguſt ; cutting off the umbels in dry weather, ſpread 
to dry, then beat and rub out the ſced, clean and put 
it up in bags, &c. | 
"This ſeed for ſowing ſhould cenzally bs: bue one 
year old, otherwiſe you" 5A be brow, + peas of your 
crop. 


'B O R E C 0 L 2. 
Paridie of the Braffica oleracea, « or Cabbage Fonih.. 
THE aer conſiſting of Kn! varieties, are 
1 of the cabbage tribe, growing moſtly with tall 
ſtems, crowned with large open looſe heads of cut fim- 
briated curled leaves, not cabbaging ; but are excellent 
hardy open coleworts to ſtand the winter in defiance of 
the ſevereſt weather; very deſirable open greens for a 
good winter and ſpring crop, valuable both in their 
large top heads, and conſiderable production of fide 
ſprouts; are all biennial plants, raiſed from feed ſowed 
in ſpring and beginning of ſummer, in two or three 
principal crops, and all tranſplanted two feet and a half 
or a yard diftance, attain perfection the ſame year in 
autumn and winter, remaining till ſpring ; then ſhoots 
for ſeed, ripening it in Auguſt, and then OY dies. 
The varieties of borecole are, 
Green curled borecole. 
| Red curled borecole. 
Black- green borecole. 
= Finely fringed — 1: $4 
Scotch borecole, or kale [ (hrger more e upright 
full heads.) 
F rench 
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French borecole, or Anjou eabbage (very tall). 
Milan borecole, or Milan cabbage Soo alan jagged 5 

TERA leaves). | 0 | 
| Bruſſels ſprouts (ſomewhat perennial, producing! 
numerous ſprouts ). 7 
Theſe are all of the open colewort tribe, moſtly: of a 


ruſtic growth to appearance, but valuable for winter 


and ſpring greens, for their remarkable hardineſs to 

ſtand the ſevereſt winters, when others of the cabhage 
tribe are killed by rigorous froſts; and they all bol 

very green, tender, and exeellently good to eat; in 
beſt perfection from October or November till Febru- 
ary, the main heads; and when theſe are gathered, the 
tall tems remaining furniſh alſo a conſiderable crop of 
fine ſprouts in the ſpring ; afterwards they ſhoot for 
ſeed, and become uſeleſs, ſo muſt be raiſed in ſucceſ- | 


fonal ſupply from ſeed annually. | 


Of the different: varieties, the fuſt two are the * 
cipal ſorts of common borecole for general culture; tbe 
third and fourth are alſo of the ſame kind, and equally 
good, and moſt curious in their finely fringed leaves: but 
the other forts may alſo be cultivated as kitehen greens, 
though the common borecoles are preferable for main 
crops ; and which varieties, in particular, deſerve culture 


in two or three full crops to ſtand for winter and ſpring 


ſervice, both as a reſerve to reſiſt the rigour of winter, 
in caſe the crops of favoys, cabbages, and eabbages 


coleworts are killed by the froſt, and alfy as being very 


fine boiling greens to uſe in variety win or nden 
others of the cabbage ttibe occaſion ally. Ai 
They grow with an upright tall item, fro to ta 


three or four feet high, crowned wich 4 large expanded 


head of leaves, remaining open in the heart; and when 


the heads are gathered, or even while they remain in 
the ſpring, the flems afford a large production f 


ſprouts, equal in goodneſs to botk to thoſe of e Revs 


_ Cabbage coleworts, ba 


To obtain a regular ſucer Bon of good crops of tho g 


cole for uſe all winter and ſpring, it is proper toraiſe twa 


or three different crops, ſowing the firſt in March, the ſe- 
N in Apen, each for 1 fupplies, and a aller 
F 2 5 | portion | 
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Es: portion in May, performing each in an open ſituation, 


ſowing the ſeed on the ſurface. moderately thin, and 
raked in regularly; when the plants are come up two 
- or three inches bigh, thin the ſeed-bed, and prick out 
a quantity in beds of good earth, fix by four inches 
diſtance, and watered, and in a month, or five or fix 
weeks, they will be ſtrong in fine order for final tranſ- 
planting in May, June, July, Auguſt, &c. as alſo 
_ thoſe remaining in the ſeed- bed, having been thinned 
by pricking out a portion as above, will attain a more 
robuſt and eligible growth for tranſplantation. | 
For their final planting, allot an open ſituation in 
any common ground, and plant_the main crops in May, 
June, and July, in ſhowery weather, if poſſible, in 
rous a yard aſunder by two feet and a half in each 
row; the-latter crops planted in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber, two feet and a half and two feet diſtance, giving 
each planting directly a good watering, 6 
In their advancing growth, after final planting, keep 
them clear from weeds, by occaſional hoeings, and hoe 


_ ſome earth round the bottom of the ſtems, repeated once 


or twice, which will ſtrengthen and forward-them to a 
large ſize, with tall ſtrong flems and full heads. 

The firſt crops of the principal borecole kinds, 
planted out in May, June, July, will run up with tall 


ſtrong ſtems and large heads of full ſize by September 


and October; when, if required, ſome may be cut for 
uſe, and as wanted, during the winter ſeaſon till ſpring ; 
and at which time, about February and March, the 
remaining ſtalks, both with and without the main top 
heads, will produce great plenty of fine tender ſprouts, 


that will boil very green, tender, and good to eat, 


equal, if not ſuperior, to the main heads. 
Tube other ſucceeding crops planted out in ſummer 
and autumn, in July, Auguſt, or September, will alſo 
advance in proper growth in middling tall ſtems, and 
moderately large and ſmaller heads in regular ſucceſ- 
tion for winter and ſpring ſupply. 8 ©. 

The Anjou borecole, Milan cabbage, and Bruſſels 
ſprouts, may alſo be ſowed in ſpring and ſummer, about 
March, April, till May or June, as directed for the 


— 
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LOVE- - APPLES, oR TOMATOES. We” | 


common borecole, and planted out in the ſame manner 


for winter and ſpring open greens. 
To fave borecole ſeed, mark in autumn, winter 


ſpring, ſome of the largeld full, Bees i, ß 


moſt fimbriated curly leaves of the common borecole,_ 


the others according to their kind: and which eitber 


dig up with ſul] roots, pull away the under- leaves, and 
plant them together in a free ſituation, by trenchingthem 
down to the bottom of the heads, in rows a yard aſunder, 

or leave a ſufficiency where originally planted, eſpecially 


if with robuſt ſtems; they will run to ſtalks in April 


and May, and Produce 1 of ripe feed”! in J 4 
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Peach, commonly called Lave- Apple, Pomum W rag 


Lxx. APPLES are of the mil of nig hehade | 


(/olanum ), tender annual plants, of large —— 
trailing growth, producing large red and yellow fruit 


deeply furrowed, which are the uſeful part of the 


plants, in leer and autumn, both when green and 


Tipe, for ſoups, and to pickle, &c. raiſed: from feed 


annually in the ſpring; one ſmall crop ſowed in a hot- 


bed for tranſplaniing in the full ground in May or 
June, produce fruit the ſame year, 7 


uly, Auguſt, Mw 1 
tember, and wholly die at the approach of winters" TED 
The varieties are, _ \ 
Common red fruited love-apple, or tomatoe. 
Yellow: fruited. 27 4-4 51 1 
W bite ute... (08 hin kong - 
. Cherry ſhaped. „ „„ 
But the red fort is in moſt FI for Kiten v e, 


few of the others may alſo be raiſed for vatiety. 
The fruit of theſe plants are uſed in ſome families to. i 
| put in ſoups, and ſometimes when green to pickle, allo : 


when ripe for the ſame purpoſe, but are always in 
value when fully ripe to uſe in ſoups, &. in autumn, 


and to keep in the houſe for uſe 1 oy the win- - 


1 e 


* 
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ter; though as they are only uſed in ſmall quantities, a 

few plants will be ſufficient for a moderate family, or in 

larger ſupplies where intended for ſale; and that as 
they are all tender exotics, originally natives of hot 
countries, require to be raiſed in our gardens by the 

-affiftance of hot- beds in ſpring till May, then tranſ- - 

_ planted into the open ground zgainft a ſouth wall, in 
order to have their long trailing branches trained there- 
to in the manner of wall trees, that they may more ef- 
ſectually ripen fruit in perfection in autumn before the 
approach of cold weather; or planted in ſouth borders, 
and the branches trained along in a ſpreading manner 
to ſtakes, to have the full ſun, otherwiſe the fruit ſel- 
dom ripens wholly in full maturity, eſpecially if a cold 
or wet autumn. 

The planis being of a ſtrong rambling trailing 
growth, require ſupport, otherwiſe will trail on the 
ground; ſhould generally be planted to have ſupport of 
walls, palings, or ſtakes. _ 

They are raiſed from ſeed ſowed the latter end of 
| March or beginning or middle of April, in any com- 
mon hot-bed, under frames and glaſſes, either a ſmall 
hot- bed made for that purpoſe, or in a cucumber or 
any other hot-bed then in cultivation, the ſeed ſowed 

either in the earth of the hot- bed, a quarter to half an 
inch deep, or in pots placed 3 and when the 
plants are come up two or three inches high, if a few 
| are pricked in the ſame, or a new made gentle hot - bed 
| in April, five or fix inches diſtance, and watered, they 
3 will acquire a ſtronger robuſt growth for final tranſ- 
i planting in May, giving them, while in the hot- bed, 
3 neceſſary waterings, and proper air every day, to 
Atengthen and harden the plants by 3 for plant- 
out fully into the open ground. 
In the middle or latter end of May, or ha ſettled 


warm weather, in that month, or at lateſt beginning 
of June, plant out the whole into the full ground, ſome 
dg againſt a warm ſouth wall, if any room or vacant ſpaces 
between the wall trees, or in ſome warm ſheltered fitua- 
tion in the full ſun, for training to ſtakes, or rails, or 

palings, &c. removing them, where conveni- 
= 9 Cour wo 0 ent, 
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nts; ſmall balls of earth about the roots, 1 5 
planted ten feet diſtance, giving water at planting, and 
ſhaded from the ſun till they take good root; and if 
cold nights afterwards occur, allow them a little ſhelter 
either of hand- glaſſes, large garden pots whelmed over, 
or garden mats, for the firſt week, or more, till they 
advance in a new growth, then fully expoſed by de- 

ern. 

, But where not convenient to give them the above | 
aſſiſtance of walls or Rakes, &c. it is, however, proper 
to plant them in a warm ſunny border, the diſtance as 
above, in order for the ſtems or raüe se by een | 
along the clean ſurface, | 5 
Or ſome may be planted in . pot, one ns bn. 
each, in order to remove to. any place occaſionally When 
in fruit, as may be required; or in autumn, if the fruit 
1s not ripe, and if cold wet weather prevail, may be re- 
moved in their pots into a green-houſe, glaſs-caſe, or deep 
garden frame, under ſhelter of glaſſes, to have the fruit 
ripen in full maturity, or to preſerve them longer i in 


perfection after the cold weather commences, in Oe- 
eden &c. 


In their different-places of final tranſplanting, let the 220 


plants be well ſupplied With water in wo weather 1 in 
their advancing growth. ':; - 
And when the plants begin to advance into tots, 
in their ſtrong rambling growth, train them along re- 
gular, and nailed to the wall againſt which they were 
adviſed to be planted, or to ranges of ſtakes, in a ſpread- 
ing order, in the manner of wall or eſpalier trees, in 
which they will extend many feet in a large expanſion, 
and produce looſe cluſters of (mall yellow flowers, ſue- 
ceeded by large bunches of pr 9 ripening 
about Auguſt or September, till October, by the above 
aſſiſtance of training to walls, ſtakes, to have all bene- 
fit of the full ſun; obſerving, however, in the middle 
or latter end of ORober,, before. froſt, or very cold or 
exceſſive wet weather prevails, it is proper to gather all 
the remaining fruit, ripe or green, detaching them 
with part of the ſtems or branches in cluſters as they 
naturally 3 and hang them up in a green-houſe or 
5 5 14 i gas: 
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glaſs-caſe towards the windows; or n any * Fry 


- apartment, where the ſun comes, ps will keep for 
- uſe a few weeks longer, and any waged are fill __ wilt - 


advance towards ripeneſs.  - 
Where any are planted carded i in eters; and not 


convenient to allow them ſupport of ſtakes, train the 
ſtems out regular and thinly in different directions upon 


the ſurface of the ground, keeping this clean from all 

weeds; and if a warm dry autumn, they will ſtand a 

chance of ripening ſome fruit in September, &c. 
To fave feed of love-apples, gather ſome of the ear- - 


 Heſt fully ripe fruit in September, lay them in a dry 
place, where the ſun comes, for a week or two; 'then 
clean out the ſeed from the pulp of the apples, waſhing 


it from the pulpy part, ſpread it to dry thoroughly a few 
ny” and then 1 * to _ for e next ee 


A L E X A N D E R 8. lai 
"Is the Botanic Syſtem, Smyrnium Oluſatrum. 7 


. A LEXANDERS are biennial plants, growing with 


upright ſtalky leaves, of many folioles or lobes by 


_ threes, like celery, and the ſtalks of which, when 
blanched, by earthing up, are- the parts uſed, both in 
Culinary purpoſes, ſoups, &c. and occaſionally in fal- 
"Jads ; for uſe principally in ſpring, ſummer, and au- 
tumn; being raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in one or 

two ſmall crops. in ſpring and autumn, in drills two 
feet diſtance, to remain, or broad-caft for tranſplanting 
the ſame diftance, each to be earthed up at full growth; 
the ſpring ſowing come in for uſe in ſummer and au- 
*tumo, the autumn ſowing for ſpring ſupply ; continue 


till the ſecond ſpring, then ſhoot for az He e it 


in Auguſt, and ſoon aſter decay. 


T here is but one ſpecies), vi. 
(Oluſatrum) or common alexanders. - 
This plant at preſent is not in much neee 


' Sinead; and cultivated but i in Te rege __ is fel- 


dom ſeen in o ant 
„„ 6 2 5 t 


In Botany, gau, A chan 3 ica, or _ Gardes 


It is raiſed from ſeed ſowed annuall y in two ' mode- 
rate crops, ſowing ſome in March and April, &c. for the 
ſummer and autumn ſupply,” and in Auguft, to come 
in for next ſpring and early ſummer crops. 

Sow the ſeed "in an open fituation in drills two ee 


aſunder, to remain, and the plants, when two or three 


inches high, thinned five or ſix inches apart; or ſome 
may be ſowed in the ſpring in a bed for tranſplanting 
the above diſtances, or oceaſionally ſome of thoſe ſowed 


in drills may be thinned out, and planted in the "fame 


order; and in either method, the plants, When well 
advanced in growth, both of the ſummer and - ſpring: 


crops, ſhould have earth-hoed up to the ſtalks on both 
fides, repeating it once or twice, to en them white 
and tender for uſe. 


By ſowing ſome in ſpring and en, A ungen 
as above, they will furniſh a regular een for ufe 
from March or April til} winter. * 

To ſave ſeed of alexanders for wing deve Wage : 
ſtout plants either of the autumn or ſpriog ſowing, they 
will run to a and Wr umbels wa W e 


autu mn. 


w : 
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Angelica. Fee e 


ANGELICA i is 2 2 large growing, be or two 


years plant, of the aromatic kiad, with large divid- 
ed leaves and ſtrong upright ſtem; which latter, and 


the ſtalks of the leaves, while young and. grech, are the 


principal uſeful patts to candy ene for {weet- 
meats ; and the feed umbels and whole plant for medi- 
cine; raiſed: from ſeed a (mall: crop, or as required, an- 
nually i in ſpring or autumn, for tranſplanting in ſummer 


two fect diſtance, and the ſecond ſpring ſhoots” up to 


#tajks, producing largh: ſeed Gy ripe” in autumn, 


then the plantsidie;7:. 555 155 2 f 40k &r4 
The principal ſpecies a , e 208 4 tee „ 
¶ Archangelica) or greater garden wehen. 8. 3990 
Dark purple: Canada angelica-. * eee 


ANY Canada angelica. 
F 5 
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But of theſe varieties, the firſt is the ſort moſt eligi- 


dle to cultivate for domeſtic occaſions > reen ten- 
der ftalks of the leaves and ſeed ftems in _— while 


Joung, are ſometimes uſed for candy ing, which is the 
principal family uſe of the plants, and for which it may 


be raiſed in ſmaller or larger ſupplies as required. 


They are hardy plants, delight moſt in moiſt ſoils or 
by the ſides of water; but will alſo grow anywhere. 


The plants are always raiſed from ſeed in the ſpring, 
about February, March, or April, or in Auguſt 


or September, ſowed either in drills a foot diſ- 


tance, or broad - caſt in any bed or border, and raked 
in; and when the plants are advanced from three or 
four to five or fix inches high in ſummer, plant them 
out into four or five feet wide beds, two feet aſunder, 
to have room for their large growth ; or, where conve- 
nient, may plant ſome along the ſides of watery ditches, 

or any ſimilar ſituations, to grow ſtronger; they will 


grow with Jarge leaves the firſt year, and the fecond 
ſhoot up with firong ſtems for ſeed ; but if required 


young and green for angelica ſweetmeats, by candy- 
ing, ſhould be cut for that purpoſe in May, _ 

To have a certain ſucceſſion, ſow a ſupply every year; 
though young plants will often. riſe from the RO een 
ſeed. 

To fave angelica ſeed, permit ſome ſtems to run | their | 
full * _y will ripen e in autumn: 


B A L XI. 


2 the Botanic Nl. Melia officinalis, ae, if 


- common 


7 ATM i is 2 3 ho of the aromatic Barde of a 


ſalutiferous property, to uſe principally by way of 


medicine, for balm tea, &c. the leaves being the parts 
uſed for that purpoſe; obtained in their green growing 


fate for uſe in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, and dried 
to keep for winter; raiſed by flipping the bottom off- 


40 ſets, or by parting the roots in ſpring or autumn, 


planted a foot diſtance, analy to remain where planted; 
: one 


Hy and in its more * nate till arrived to 


the root, producing leaves and ſtalks annually. 
One ſpecies for the kitchen garden, via. - res Yet 
Officinal, or common bam. 5 
This is a hardy plant that will grow. anywhere, both 
in open and ſhady ſituations. | 
It may be planted in ſpring, about February; March, . 
or April, or in autumn, in Auguſt, September, or Oc- 
tober; either by full plants for immediate uſe, or b. 
ſlips of, or by parting the roots of old plants, all plant 
ed Tee inches or à foot aſunder; they will quickly 
grow, and thole planted in ſpring will furniſh 2 plen- 
tiful crop of ſhoots and leaves, &c. for uſe the ſame 


year, and to cut and dry for winter. 


To propagate and raiſe a crop of balm, it being ef= 


fected by off-ſets and parting the roots, perform it ei- 


ther in the ſpring, about-February, March, or April, 
or in autumn, any time from Auguſt or September till 


November; when either e a quantity of fide 


off-ſers from old plants, taking the roots and tops to- 
gether, or taking up ſome whole plants, divide them 


into many ſeparate ſlips, with roots to each, and plant 
them in one or more four feet wide beds, or in a bor- 


der, &c. by dibble, at twelve or fifteen inches diſtance, 
watered at planting, if dry warm weather, and aſter- 
wards occaſionally till they take good root; they will 


. ſoon root freety, and grow quickly into large bunches 


in one ſummer; and thoſe of the ſpring planting will 


produce ſhoots and leaves plentifully for uſe the ſame 
year; or if not planted till autumn, they will grow to 
perfection the enſuing ſpring and ſummer. * 


Or to propagate balm, that as old plants in the 


ſpring, about March and April, ſending up many 
young ſhoots' from the root, theſe, when from one to 


two or three inches high, may be ſlipped off with ſome 


+ ſmall root-part to each, and planted, they will grow 


freely, and form good plants the ſame ſeaſon. _ 

Balm to gather for uſe may be cut or plucked off for 
preſent ſupply both in its young growth of one, two, or 
three inches in the leaves, or young ſhoots and leaves 


ful! 


1 


* 
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one ſmall crop, which will continue ſeveral years od ; 
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full growth, of half a yard to two feet bigh; ay tak- 
ing principally the young leaves, or theſe and the youn 
top ſhoois together, during its growth i in ſpring and ſum- 
mer for immediate uſe ; 'but for drying to keep till 
winter, &c. let the ſtalks be generally in an advanced 
growth, of one or two feet, though are always in 
beſt perfection for keeping when nearly at full growth, 
in July or beginning of Auguſt, when they begin to 
flower; and at which time it is proper to gather the 
prinei pal ſupply for drying, cutting the ſtalks cloſe to 
the ground, and ſpread to dry gently out of the full 
ſun, then tied up in bunches, and hung up in any dry 
- apartment, ſhed, or loft, where it vil ee new all 
winter til] next ſpring. F TUES 
Or to have a production of young bbobts and leaves 
all ſummer, cut down the ſtalks of a portion in May 
or June, &, they will ſhoot op young: One the _ 
tom in proper ſucceſſion. 
As to culturg of balm, obſerve, as the ſons! Mavis 
continue ſeveral years, all they require is to keep them 
clean from weeds ; and generally every ſpring dreſs the 
beds, by boeing between the plants, to looſen the earth, 
Hg clear off weeds and litter; and in autumn, bout 
Auguſt, September, or OQober, cut down all tremain- 
ing ſtalks cloſe, hoe off all weeds, to leave the beds 
clean for winter; then; or in ſpring, if the plants 
ſtand diſtant, lightly dig between thech with a ſmall 
| "ſpade or garden trowel ; otherwiſe, if they are grown 
cloſe, not to admit of digging, hoe between them, as 
above adviſed; and ſometimes in autumn, or early in 
the ſpring, ſpread ſome Icoſe earth thinly over the beds 
about the plants; all whieh- will promew bv ak? and 
a production of large thick leaves. 
Thus a crop of balm will abide forerkl: years by the 
Toots, producing ſhoots and leaves annually in ſpring 
and ſummer; but as, when advanced in age, they will 
gradually dwindle into a weak ſtate, it is proper in due 
time to make a new plantation, by young off, ſets or 
Aips, once in three, four, or ave E boon th as it _ ſeem 
 neceſary. | 8 | 
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till - : 
ed 27 1 the 2 30 Oefen (Ocymun Baſiicum), 4 
in * 
tb, B. 8 I L, contig; of two A are tender annual 
to plants, pot, ſallad, and medical herbe, of the aro- 
be matic tribe, and of a low bufhy growth, fix to twelve or 
to flifteen inches high, with oval leaves; the young tops 
1 and leaves together being the uſeful parts for foups, ſal- 
ry lads, &c, and the whole plant for medicinal purpoſes ; 
I obtained for uſe in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, and 
| raiſed annually from ſeed, one ſmall crop ſowed in 
es March or April, in a bot-bed, both ſome to remain for 
iy gathering young, and for tranſplanting into the full 
t- ground in May, a foot to fifteen inches diftance, where 
1 they will continue in growth till ee wen + pane 
S feed, and die ſoon after. 
k ] 1 ſpecies and varieties of baſit are, 0 
N dee or common 3 baſil. . 
e Broad leaved. 


Narrow leaved. 

513 =-Bringed: e 557 5 i ee e 
Mw. + Curled teaveds! {6 77; Wo Wer A 
126 05 022 * ''Porple, leaved, e. Nenn 


* 1 


1 : Smooth Jeaveds er erp in; le 

| 4 ich 44 i $750 2 
FEM _ Purple leaved, FEST ET >.. 
te Variable leaved;; 1 Eiter 1 


All the Fan varieties often riſe fromthe Sele ſeed of 
ech reſpective ſpecies, and poſſeſs nearly equal pro- 
perties for uſe; though the baſiſicum, or greater baſil, 
is eſteemed the beſt for culinary and medicinal purpoſes; 
but ſome of both ſpecies ney de mine rde fun culture | 
is applicable to both forts, © | 
+ They are raiſed from ſeed, and being tender placits, 
require to be raiſed in a hot- bed i in ſpring, to plant out 
in May or June, as they will not ſucceed in the open 
air before that ſeaſon, One ſmall or moderate crop is 
= ſufficient 
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ſufficient to furniſh a requiſite ſupply throughout ang 
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June, & . 2 


ſeaſon. 
Sow the ſeed the middle or latter end of March, or 
beginning of April, in a moderate hot-bed, under 


glaſſes; or if required to have ſome plants early, to uſe 


2 ſome ſeed may be ſowed in February, or begin- 
ing of March; but for tranſplanting into the full 


ground, the middle of March to that of April is a proper 
ſeaſon to ſow; either ſowing the ſeed in ſmall drills, 
or on the ſurface and covered with fine earth a quarter 
of an inch thick; and when the plants come up, give 


them moderate air every mild day, by tilting the upper 


end of the glaſſes an inch or two, or more as the warm 
| ſeaſon. advances, and give occaſional gentle waterings ; 
then when they are one or two inches high, if ſome are 
pricked in the ſame or another hot-bed three or four 
inches diſtance, oy: will einn a Bronce growth. for 

tranſplanting. 


About the middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of June, when fettled warm weather, tranſplant the 
whole into a compartment of rich ground, a foot to fif- 
teen inches diſtance, watered at planting, and occaſion- 
ally till they take root and grow, and in their growth 


kept clean from weeds, is all the culture they n 
after being thus finally tranſplanted. 


They will advance freely in growth to gather for 
family uſe in June, July, Auguſt, &c. ; and for medi- 
cinal uſe, when full grown in Auguſt and September: 


| but to have a ſupply of young baſil in ſpring and early 


part of ſummer, till the main crop planted as above in 
the open ground is of a proper growth for uſe, ſome may 


be ſowed and continued in a hot- bed for that purpoſe, 
and defended with glaſſes till April or May when the 


weather is warm enough to ex poſe the plants fully, and 
of which the young tops may be ne, AS wwe 


| for preſent ſupply; 


Or in want of a Net- fame may be ſowed in 2 


warm ſouth border of light dry earth the middle or latter 
end of April and in May, both for ſome to tranſplant, 


TY wu 
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1 the Butanic * fem, y Ss (Beta Valgaris), or or 
Common Beet. | eb 


Tas 3 coalifting of ſeveral varieties, — 
plants; one ſort (red beet) is valued for its large 
red root, both. to boil and eat cold with vinegar, and to 


cut in ſlices both raw and boiled for ſallads, alſo to 


pickle, &c. ; in perfection in autumn, winter, and 
ſpring, . The other varieties are cultivated principally 
for their leaves, to boil, and for ſoups, ſtewing, &c. in 


ſummer, autumn, or moſt ſeaſons of the year, as may 


be required, All raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in 
the ſpring, one principal crop; or the green and white 
ſorts, for their leaves, ſowed alſo occaſionally i in fum- 
mer and autumn; the plants all to remain where ſowed, 
and thinned eight or ten inches to a foot aſunder ; attain 
perfection the ſame year, continue till the following 
ſpring, then ſhoot up ſtalks for ſeedy bn it in Ow 5 
guſt, and then wholly periſh, . 

The varieties of beet are: 

Red beet, for its large red root; compriſing the | 

Common long-rooted red beet. 1 


TLurnep- rooted red beet. 


Great - rooted German red beet, 2 new maar. 
very large long root. 1 1 
ef n beet, for its leaves. : 
White beet, for its leaves, more dg and lae- 
bent, 
White cbard beet, for its leaves 5 moſt large, 
thick, and fleſhy, 

Of theſe varieties, the red ſorts are N 1 for 
their root only, being large, of a deep red 5 fleſhy, 
tender, and ſweet to eat, and which, the true ſorts, have 
ally dark red leaves; but theſe are Never uſed; the other 


var n, 
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varieties, having ſmall white roots not uſeful for eating, 
ate eultivated only for their leaves, being large, thick, 
and ſucculent, tender and good to boil,” both in the 
manner of ſpinach, and in various other culinary oeca- 
ſions: all the ſorts are very neceſſary crops where ge- 
neral ſupplies of kitchen plants are required, both in 
private family gardens and market grounds; but gene. 
rally. more conſiderably of the red beet, and which 
ſhould never be omitted in principal kitchen gardens, 
They are all bardy plants, raiſed from ſeed annually, 
ſowed principally in the ſpring, February or March, for 
the main crop; alſo the green and white forts occaſion- 
ally in ſummer and autumn: will thrive in any com- 
mon garden ſoil, and open ſituation; though the red 
deet in particular ſhould generally have a rich, lightiſh, 


deep ground. See the cuiture of each ſeparate. 


1. Red Beet. IF 6 


TDhis plant for large families, and market, ſhould be 
raiſed in ſome conſiderable ſupply, for autumn, winter, 
and ſpring eating; to be ſowed in February or March 

one full crop, but not later than April; which, arriving 
to full perfection in its large ted root in September and 
- Oftober, continues good till Aprił or May following. 

To cultivate this variety of beet, allot a com- 

_ partment of rich mellow ground in an open ſituation, 
and this trenched or digged one or two ſpades deep: 
then in the middle or latter end of February, or in 
March, the ground being freſh digged, and either di- 

- vided into four or five feet wide beds, or remain in a 
continued ſpace, fow the ſeed either broad-caft thinly 
on the rough ſurface. and raked well into the ground, 
or as being large ſeed, may draw "ſmall drills a foot 


WB afunder and an inch deep, ſow the ſeed in the drills and 
4 rows the above diſtance, making holes with a thick 


j -blunt-ended dibble ten or twelve inches aſander and 
one deep, dropping two or three ſeeds in each hole 3 
but of which to leave only one good plant in each place; 
and, ia all of which methods of ſowing, the plants to 

temain where ſowed and thinned, 


In 
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Ji candies Hon May and June, when en 


are one, two, or three inches high, they muſt be hoed, 


or hand- weeded and thinned; thoſe ſowed broidleuſt | 


and in drills, thin ten or twelve inches aſunder; and of 


| thoſe dotted in, thin out the weakeſt to one of the beſt 


plants in each hole; afterwards keep the whole clear 
from weeds all ſummer, by occafional hoeing, &. | 
About the end of Auguſt or in September the roots 


will be well advanced, and be arrived to full growth by 


October, when they may be digged up for uſe as wanted; 


or in November a quantity may be taken up, the tops 
cut off, and depoſited in ſand under cover, to be _ 
for winter when the others are frozen in the ground.” 


In the ſpring, about February, thoſe remaining in the : 


ground may be digged all up before they begin to ſhoot, 


and trenched down to their tops ia the earth again cloſe 
together; and by this check of removal they will keep 


longer good without rp and will tw continue 
for uſe till May. 


The red beet root i is of a wen taſte, ie -whih 


5 juice, of which it has been imm that tolerable N 


may be made.. 
To ſave red beet ſeed; cler his or PETE: ſome 


largeſt beſt roots in February, two' feet diſtance z, they 


will ſhoot to ſtalks, and een een of nn 
autumn. 


2. 1 and Whine Beets 


Theſe two ſorts are cultivated for their leaves, which, 
if allowed good room, will grow large, thick, and-fuc- 
culent, but conſiderably largeſt in the white beet ; ; and 
in both of which are good 8 boil like ſpinach, and for 


ſoups, ſtewing, &c.; likewiſe the white ſort, produting 


largeſt leaves, with very thick fleſhy foot: ſtalks and 


mid- rib, which in ſummer and autumn when of good 

ſubſtance, being cut and the ſtalks diveſted of the leafy 
part, peeled, tied in ſmall bunches, and then boiled and 

eaten with melted butter like ein; mts $4.4 — 24 


eſteemed a delicate diſh at table. e e e 
They are very hardy plants, raiſed every year from 


i owed | in February, en or April, one principal 


| moderate 
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moderate crop for ſummer and autumn ſupply; or ma 
alſo ſow occaſionally in ſummer, if omitted in ſpring ; 
and may likewiſe ſow in autumn, about Auguſt, for 
uſe in winter and ſpring following, and to ſtand longer 
in the ſpring before they run to ſeed, till the ſpring 
ſowed plants are of proper growt. 

Generally ſow each ſort ſeparate in any beds, borders, 
or open compartments of common earth, either broad. 
caſt, or in drills as adviſed for the red beet; the plants 
to remain where ſowed, and when one, two, or three 

inches growth, hoe and thin them ten or twelve inches 
diftance, or the white beet fifteen or eighteen inches 
aſunder, and the whole kept clean from weeds all ſum- 
mer; they wil arrive to a proper fize to begin gathering 
in their young growth in May and June, but will be of 
full growth in July, Auguſt, &c, large and ſpreading. 

In gathering them for uſe, either cut the leaves as they 
come to hand clean to the bottom, or only the larger 


___ outward productions; the plants will ſhoot out from the 


"heart in ſucceſſional ſupplies ; but when defigned to 
gather the large white beet for the ribs or ſtalks of the 
leaves, cut only the largeſt of thickeſt ſubſtance. 

To fave feed of the green and white beet, leave ſome 
old plants in the ſpring, they will ſhoot and en a 
I ſupply of good ſeed i in Auguſt... 


B 0 K A 8 E. 

* the Botani i, we enn ofiinalis), or 
4 Officinal "Barks: 77 
BO is hardy) . plant with — lane 
rough leaves, ſhooting up tall branchy ſtalks, pro- 
ducing leaves and ſmall blue flowers, and the young 

leaves and flowers are the uſeful parts, but principally 
the former when young, to uſe in ſallads and ſome cu- 
linary purpoſes, &c. in ſpring, ſummer, autum:, of 
moſt ſeaſons of the year; alſo the young tops, leaves, 
and flowers together, to put in wine, negus, &c. for 


"cool tankards in ſummer and autumn: is raifed 1 5 
. | ce 


«® 
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ſeed ſowed in ſpring and autumn, the plants to remain 


where ſowed, and thinned, come in for uſe the ſame 


year, ſhoot to ſtalk, produce ripe ſeed, and die in win- 


ter; though the autumn- raiſed plants will continue for 


uſe all winter till ſpring, then will alſo ſhoot, zipen, 


ſeed, and decay. 


There is but one ſpecies, viz. 

Officinal or Common Borage. 2 

This plant, where required, may be eafily raiſed in 
any common ſoil and ſituation, ſowed in one or two 


| ſmall crops annually; and where once raiſed, if per- 


mitted to produce ripe ſeed, plenty of young plants will 
generally riſe naturally: however, the moſt regular and 


certain method of culture is to raiſe the neceſſary ſupply 
by ſowing a ſmall portion every year, in ſpring and 


autumn. 2 EE ; 8 

It is raiſed from ſeed only, ſowed, a principal 
crop, in the ſpring, in February, March, or April, &. 
in any bed or border, either broad-caft and raked in, or 
in drills a foot aſunder, the plants to remain where 
ſowed, and when of one or two inches growth, hoed 


- 


| and thinned from about ſix inches to a foot aſunder, 


cutting up all weeds : the borage will ſoon ſpread with 
large leaves cloſe. to the ground, and ſhoot- up into 


brenchy ſtalks, furniſhed with leaves and flowers, all 


ſummer, till October, November, or December, if open 
weather; but in order to continue a regular ſucceſſion 
of young plants, ſow another ſmall crop in ſummer, and 


in autumn, about Auguſt or September, to furniſh 


young leaves the latter end of that ſeaſoa, and to ſtand 
without running to ſtalk for winter and ſpring borage; 
for the plants not run are hardy enough to ſtand our. 
ordinary winters. ogg ee e eee 

The leaves for uſe may be gathered young, when 


from about one to two or three inches broad, both be- 


fore and after the plants ſhoot to ſtalks, as the ſtems fur- 
niſh plentiful ſucceſſional ſupplies both of young leaves 
and flowers in long continuance in ſummer and au- 
tumn, to gather as occaſionally wanted, producing alſo 


abundance of ſeed. ++ 


As borage, after ſhooting to ſtalk, continues flower= 


ing, ripening, and diſſeminating its ſeed on the ground, 


abund ance 


ſ%ẽjöũ ... | 
abundance of young plants riſe naturally; theſe, if 
thought proper, may occaſionally be left for a Fs 2nd 
thinned to regular order. 
To fave borage ſeed, leave ſome plants a the ſpring 
crop, they will afford plenty of ſeed in July and Au- 


guſt. 
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een Cardunculus or Cardoon. 


HE Can boo i is a large biennial plant of the arti. 
"choke family, growing like that plant, with very 
"wig long, cut-pinnatifid leaves, four feet high or 
more, having very thick fleſhy foot- ſtalks, which are 
the only uſeful paris, after being rendered white, tender, 
and mild by landing up, otherwiſe would be rank, 
bitter, and tough; grow to perſection for uſe princi- 
pally in autumn and winter, the ftalks to ſtew and 
for ſallads, &c.; raiſed from feed annually in one main 
crop, ſowed in ſpring for tranſplanting in ſummer, 
four feet and a half aſunder, or ſowed in patches that 
diſtance, to remain one plant in a place; and in both 
methods, the plants, when advanced to a large growth 
in autumn, have the leaves tied together, and each 
f plant landed up high all round for blanching; conti- 
nuing for uſe in winter, and if any remain, ſhoot in 
ſpring, producing a ſmall head like that of an arti- 
choke, but without any Rn Run, ripen, fred, and 
-then wholly Peri. 
There i is but one ee viz. | 
15 (Cardunculus), or cardoon. 
This plant is not now in any conſiderable requeſt, 
and in many families is never required, or in. fone 
-ſcarcely known; it being of large rampant growth, 
requires a conſiderable ſcope of room to grow, and for 
landing them up two or three feet high or more. 
It is raiſed from ſeed ſowed the middle or latter end 
_ March, or NY of Om one ine m 
1 . hot 


wy 7 


higb, thin them to one of the ſtrongeſt in each 


Þ - ? 5% 
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| both for tranſplanting and occaſionally ſowed to te- 


main. „„ ee ER | . . 
To raiſe a crop by tranſplanting, ſow: the ſeed in 
March or April as above, in an open fituation, either 
broad-caſt thinly and raked in, or in ſmall drills fix - 
inches diſtanee; and when the plants are come up two 


| or three inches high, thin them ve or fix inches © 


aſunder, that they may have room to grow ſtrong for 
tranſplanting the latter end of May or in June. When 


the plants are ſix or eight inches to a foot high, in- 
| May and June aforeſaid, taking opportunity of moiſt - 


weather, and allotting a large open compartment. of 
good mellow ground, either dig it wholly, or only at 
prefent in the rows where the cardoons are to be 
planted, and drawing out a proper quantity of the beſt - 
plants from the ſeed- bed, trim the long ends of the roots 
and ſtraggling tops of the leaves, then proceed to plant 


| them as ſoon as poflible, previouſly obſerving, as befqre 


noticed, that as theſe plants requite conſiderable room 


| to grow, and a large ſcope of ground for landing them 
up, they ſhould be planted four feet and a half aſunder, 


and generally on the level ground, or a place for each 


plant may be alittle hollowed baſon- faſhion, planting 


them fingly by dibble that diſtance, giving water at 
planting, and occaſionally, if dry weather, till they take 


good root, and begin to advance in growth; in their 


advancing ſtate, keep them clean from weeds, till three 
feet high or more, in autumn; then to have the leaves 
of each plant tied together, and landed up ſeparately all 
round two or three. feet by degrees, as hereafter. ex- 
plained. | | Mo To 90 


Or to raiſe cardoons by ſowing in patches where they 


are to remain, is a good method, as the plants being of 


large flaggy growth, will advance freely from the begin- 


Ning, as not being removed, do not receive any check in 
their growing ſtate. Sow the feed in April, in patches - 
ten or twelve inches wide, hollowed a little, three ſeeds | 
in the middle of each patch, having the patches four feet 
and half diftance, the ſame as for the plants; and when 
the plants in the patches are come up two or three inches 
place, 
giving 


e enn u O O . 
giving the remaining plants water, and keep the whole 
clean from weeds in their advancing growth, till of 2 
proper ſize for landing up in Autumn, _ 

As in the cultute of cardoons, where finally planted 
or ſowed, there is at firſt a large ſpace of vacant ground 
between the plants, this may be ſowed or planted with 
ſome ſmall temporary crops, as ſpinach, lettuce, radiſhes, 
rows of coleworts, or ſmall cabbages, turneps, &c. to 
come off in ſummer or early in autumn, time enough 


to admit of landing = the cardoons when arrived to a 


proper growth. 5 | 

In autumn, about Auguſt or Seprenides,: when the 
cardoons are advanced three feet high or more, begin to 
land them up, firſt tying the leaves of each plant together 
with a hay-band cloſely to the tops, then digging and 
breaking the earth fine, allowing a good bottom ſcope, 
apply it up round each plant ſeparately one or two feet 
high, and according to their advanced growth adding 
more earth by degrees; they will be blanched in two, three 
or four weeks, to begin digging up ſome for autumn 
uſe in September or October; but obſerve in October 
or beginning of November the plants advanced to full 
ſize, tie them up higher, and then earth them up fully 
or as high as poſſible, to blanch them of conſiderable 
length for winter; obſerving at each earthing, to pat 
the earth gently with the back of the ſpade, to ſmooth 
and fix it properly around the plants. 

In winter in ſevere froſt, either cover the cardoons 
round with long litter ; or tho# e fully blanched may, in 


2 open weather, have the roots looſened and the plants laid 


down on one fide, and litter ſpread over them in froſty 
weather. 4D 
| When they are blaached from two to three feet high 
or more, they may be digged up for uſe according as 
wanted; diveſt them of the large outer leaves, and trim 
the tops of the others; the roots alſo trimmed, and then a 
the whole waſhed clean. 5 
To fave ecardoon ſeed, they ſeldom ripen it ven in 
England; however a few plants may be left to run in 
the ſpring, and if a fine ſummer and autumn, they 
will Py hs a little ripe ſeed in Vs. a 
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4 ſec 7 the Allium or Garlick yp but go” the o 
ile. ; Allium neee 1 e 


C I V E 8 is a a ſpecies of the onion tribe, 2 call oc 
4 ennial-rooted plant, growing in low cloſe bunches 
of many minute bulbs together ſhooting up into a tuft, 
of ſmall aw]-ſhape leaves in the ſpring, of a warm” 
zorceable taſte, which, either the tops cut off for uſe, 
or the tops and ſmall roots together flipped off to the: 
wig are the eatable parts for ſallads, broth, and 
other occaſions, in lieu of young onions, early in ſpring 
and ſummer, &c.; raiſed, always by flipping or parting 
the roots in ſpring or autumn, and planted a foot aſun- 
der, one ſmall, crop, which wh continue LOR 4 


ſeveral years duration. 


There is but one ſpecies, viz... 
(Schoenopraſum), or cives. 


4 


This ſmall plant js uſeful in ſpring, or any time 
= green, for culinary occaſions, and to eat raw, 
either alone or in ſallads, in want of young onions or 
others as above intimated, either by cutting off the 
leaves, which ſhoot up again in ſucceſſion, or may be 
flipped top and root together in ſeparate ſmall plants, 


rable nature. and early growth, a ſmall crop ſhould be 


admitted in every kitchen; 


gar den. 


\ 


It is a very hardy plant that will grow any where, 
and, once planted, gh multiply: faſt * the roots in 


long continuance. 


Io raiſe a ſmall crop, propagate it by pn or 
parting the roots, in any of the ſpring months from 
February till May, or in autumn, either flipping off 
ſome ſide off ſets, or large bunches of old roots ade 
into ſmall ſets, of from three or four to fix of eight roots 
together; plant them by dibble, a foot diſtance, in any 
bed or border of common earth, they will quickly take 
root, and encreaſe faſt into large bunches the ſame year, 


" 


| like young onions; and for which, and its hardy du- 


wo CHAMOMILE, 

and continue ſeveral, furniſhing a production of leaves 

and ſide- roots annual ly. | 

However in two or three years, when encregſed into 

large bunches, they may be taken up, Fans and re. 

planted in ſmaller heads. | 

Where any are wanted in ſpring, Kc. for immediate 

or preſent ſupply, ſome full bunches. of old Plants may | 
* * and IN a foot non... | 
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In the Batanic Shen, Antheari ( Saas Nobilis), 
«ps Noble or Common enen $i 


. CMI! is a ſmall perennial, 8 me- 
| dical herb, of low creeping growth, producing 
Numerous ſmall compound white flowers, which are the 


only parts uſed, principally for medical occafions in a 


family, to maky chamomile tea, &c. ; obtained for uſe 
in their growing ſtate all ſummer, and to gather in that 
' ſeaſon to dry, to keep for winter, &c.; the plants pro- 
pagated or raiſed by flips of and parting the roots, and 
by flips of their rooting ſhoots, in ſpring and ſummer; 
planted one ſmall crop in a bed or border a foot diſtance ; 
they will quickly grow, ſpread conſiderably; and afford 
a production of flowers the ſame year; and the ſame 
plants, continving by the roots, will furniſh a ee 
ſupply of flowers annually. 1 
The varieties of chamomile are 
Common fingle-flowered chamomile, 
Double flowered chamomile. | 
Both theſe varieties poſſeſs nearly equal properties in 
their flowers for medicinal purpoſes, though the ſingle- 
flowered kind is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt, and of the moſt 
efficacious quality for that occaſion, but the double is 
the moſt generally cultivated ; however both or any of 
the ſorts are eligible; and for "domeſtic uſe, is neceſſary 


to have a ſmall bed or two in the kitchen- garden her- 


bary ; or for public: ſupply, in market- 0 8813 have 2 
: 8 — in proportion. XI 
They 


when the plants beg 


| bags, &c, to keep for winter and ſpring occaſions. | 


SET EE 


derably in their creeping ſpreading order. + 1 
Both the varieties are propagated, either by ſlipping. 
the ſide off-ſets with roots to each, or dividing the roots 
and tops together into ſeparate rooted ſlips, as alſo flips 


or cuttings of the running rooting ſhoots; all which 
perform in the ſpring, in March, April, or May, or 


occaſionally any time in ſummer and autumn, in 
| ſhowery weather, and plant them in a bed or border, at 


ſix inches to a foot diſtance ;z give water at planting ; 


they will quickly grow and ſpread over the bed, &c. and 
| produce plenty of flowers for uſe the ſame ſummer, and 
| will continue ſeveral years, and furniſh abundance of 


flowers annually in May, June, July, &c, but obſerve, 


growth, a new plantation ſhould be made in due time. 


Their culture is, only to keep them clean from weeds 

aul ſummer ; and in autumn, about September or Oco- 
ber, cut down all remaining and decayed flower-ſtalks, 
and decayed-parts of the plants, and occaſtonally ſpread 
a little fine earth over the ſurface of the bed in autumn 


or ſpring. 


The flowers may be gathered for uſe all ſummer as 
occaſionally wanted, and in the ſame ſeaſon always 


— 


gather a good quantity to dry, then put up in paper 


I 


In the Rename Sy/lem, a ſpecies of Apium, 1 family of 3 
Parſley, [Apium dulce] Sweet Apium, or Celery, - 


(CELERY is an annual and biennial plant, the ſtalks 
of its leaves, when blanched by earthing up, are the 
uſeful parts for ſallads, ſoups, ſtewing, &. obtained 


great part of the year, but the principal crops in au- 


| tumn and winter; always raiſed from ſeed in ſeveral © 


ſowings in ſpring and ſummer, for tranſplantin 


into narrow e row in each, for blanching, 


dy 


They are very hardy plants that will thrive in any 
common foil and ſituation, and ſoon encreaſe conſi- 


in to decay, or aſſume a dwindling 
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by landing up by degrees in their advanced growth, 


from one to two feet, and acquire perfection the ſame 


year; and of which the early- ſowed crops in February 
and March, often pipe or run to ſeed in ſummer, and 


x decay the following autumn; but later ſowings, in 


April, May, &c. for the main crops, ſtand over the win. 


ter till next ſpring, before they run, then all ſhoot up 
to ſtalks, produce ſeed in autumn, and wholly die. 


The varieties of celery are, 
Common upright celery. 
Solid- ſtalked upright celery. 
Giant upright celery. 935 
Celeriac, or turnep · rooted dwarf celery. 
Of theſe varieties of celery, the firſt is the principal 


| ſort for the general crops, the ſecond is valued for the 
ſolid property of its ſtalks, not hollow like the former; 


the third for its tall large growth; and the celeriac is 
eſtee med chiefly for its thick, fleſhy, turnep-like root. 


All the forts are raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in 


three different ſowings, from March till the latter end 
of May or beginning of, June, all for tranſplanting into 
trenches made a foot wide and yard diftance, in May, 
June, July, till September, October, and November; 
and according as the plants advance in growth, are to 


be earthed up on both ſides, repeating it every week or 
fortnight, to blanch or whiten the ſtalks, from twelve to 


eighteen inches or two feet length or more, and are then 


fit for uſe. 


Any of the upright ſorts may be cultivated ; but I 
would prefer the common uptight celery for the prin- 


cipal or general crops. 


For the ſeveral crops, ſow a ſmall portion for early | 


ſupply, the latter end of February or beginning of 


March, in a warm border of rich light earth, or in 2 
moderate hot- bed to bring the plants forwarder; and in 
the middle or latter end of Mzrch. ſow a larger ſuppiy; 
but as in theſe ſowings for early celery, many will run 


| For ſeed in their advanced growth, tney are not to be de- 


pended on for main crops; therefore in April ſow a full 

crop in beds of good earth in an open ſitustion; a mo- 

derate quantity in May; and may alio ſow a ſmall 
| 3 | portion 


portion in the en of 1 ſor late crops to 
tand till ſpring, about April or May, before they run 
to ſeed. 

The ſeveral ſowings ſhould hs performed. either by 
ſowing on the ſurface, and raked in lightly ; or firſt 
rake the ſurface of the beds even, ſow the ſeed, ſmooth 
it down lightly with the ſpade, and ſift earth over it a 
quarter of an inch deep ; otherwiſe raking the beds, 
ſhove ſome earth thinly off the ſurface into the alleys ; 
in a ridge along the edge of the bed, then ſow the ſeed, 
and with the rake draw the earth over it a and 
lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth. _ 

I.n the different ſowings, when the how are two to 
three or four inches high, thin the ſeed-beds, and prick the 
plants drawn out into other beds of good rich earth, 
or ſome of the early in a hot-bed, each about four. 
inches diſtance, and watered ; alſo water thi ſeed-bed, to 
ſettle the earth to the remaining plants; and, in two or 
three weeks after, prick out another quantity; and in 
dry weather ſupply them with proper waterings till from 
ſix to eight or ten inches high, then traaſptaftehng into 
trenches, 
la May, June, July, according to the forwardneſs 
of the plants, prepare to plant out a quantity into 
trenches ; chooſing an open ſituation of rich ground, 
cleared from weeds ; mark out trenches a ſpade _ 
and a yard, or three feet and a half, aſunder. Dig 
each trench a moderate ſpade deep, ſpreading the = 
equally to each ſide in the intervals; then dig the bot- 
tom of each trench evenly; or, if poor land, firſt add 
a little rotten dung, and dig it in; then, drawing up 
the plants, trim the long roots and tops of the ſtrag- 
gling leaves, and, by dibble, plant a row along the 
middle of zach trench: five or fix inches diftance, and 
directly well watered, repeating it occaſionally till the 7 
take good root, and begin to grow. 1 

In the above manner continue planting out a quan- 
tity, once or twice every month, till September or Oc- 
tober; or, in November at lateſt, plant out all remain- 
ing late plants, either of ſmall or large ſize. 
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According as the plants advance in height, ten or 


twelve inches high, begin to earth them up by degrees; 
firſt with an hoe, afterwards with a ſpade, when more 


_ conſiderably advanced, breaking the earth with the hoe 


or ſpade, and apply it up to each fide of the rows, 
from three or four to five or fix inches high ; repeating 
this moderately once a week or fortnight till blanched 
of a proper length, from twelve, fifteen, or eighteen 
inches, to two feet, according to the ſeaſon and growth 
of the plants; obſerving in the winter crops to land 
them up higher in October or November, within a few 


inches of the top, to defend them more effectually from 


froft, as well as to blanch them a conſiderable length. 

When they are to be taken up for uſe, begin at one 
end of a row, and dig open the ground down to the 
roots, that oy may draw up whole without breaking 
the ſtalks. 

Between rows of latter planted 16y; in Taly, Au- 
guſt, September, if required to make all advantage of 
the kitchen ground, may plant one or two rows of en- 
dive or lettuce, or two or three rows of quick-hearting 
cabbage coleworts, all for autumn or beginning of win» 
ter uſe, to come off time enough to admit of earthing 
up the celery fully to the proper height when at full 
growth. 

In October and November plant out all the lateft 
raiſed celery, of the May and June ſowing, into mo- 
derate trenches, to ſtand till ſpring; and which, in 
theit advanced growth, both in winter and the early 
ſpring months, earth up moderately in a gradual or- 
der; finiſhing it wholly in February and March: 
the plants will continue for uſe till May, then will pipe 
or run to ftalk, and ſoon after become unfit for eating, 
eſpecially for ſallads, though it any be wn pram uſed 
for ſoups. | 

Any large late celery olants remaining in the nur- |} 
. ſery-beds, and intended for planting in October or No- 
vember, being then planted in their full growth in 
moderately deep trenches, may have ſome of them landed 
up As ſoon LO Fes ive or {ix inches or more, ac- 
8 „ cording 


_ cording to their _ N 3 earthed up 
bigher by. degrees, in winter and ſpring. __ 

| _ Sometimes in planting, the general crops of celery 
| the following method is alſo practiſed in ſome places. 
Mark out ſpaces fix feet wide for trenches, allowing 
four or five feet intervals between them; then dig 
the wide ſpaces lengthways, a moderate ſpade deep, lay- 
ing the earth equally to the right and left in the inter- 
yals ; afterwards digging the bottom of the trenches in 
an even manner, plant the celery in croſs rows, a foot 
aſunder; and then, according as they advance in 
growth a foot high or more, of a proper ſize for earth- 
ing, trim in ſome earth between the rows from the in- 
tervals on each ſide with a ſpade; and, to affiſt which, 
when the plants are conſiderably advanced, have two 
thin boards to introduce between the rows to keep the 
leaves of the plants up cloſe, ſo trimming in the earth 
between the boards four, five, or fix inches depth, or 
more; and one row thus earthed, draw forth the 
boards carefully, and proceed in the fame manner with 
the reſt, till the earthing is finiſhed. _ 

As celery is in great eſtimation for giving a reliſh. to : 
| Ll, ; that in default of plants, eſpecially in fea 
voyages, the ſeed thereof may be ſubſtituted for that 
purpoſe, as it will communicate the ſame flavour in 
the fulleſt degree. 

The celeriac, or turnep-rooted celery, is l 
principally for the large ſwelling root. Sow the prin- 
cipal crop end of March, or in April, and more in 
May; and when the plants are of ſive or ſix inches 
growth, prepare to plant them out in rich ground, 


which being digged, draw drills with an hoe, four, 


five, ot fix inches deep, and a yard diſtance : plant 
a row of the celery in each drill, fix inches aſunder 
and when they are well advanced in growth, and the 
roots ſwelled of ſome conſiderable ſize, draw earth to 
them with an hoe, to render them white, tender, and : 
mild to eat, either boiled or raw. 
| To ſave celery ſeed, leave ſome rows of the main 
crops in February or March; - or at that ſeaſon tranſ- 
Plant a quantity of the ſtrongeſt plants, firſt cutting 
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muſtard, rape, radi 


m— 6 
down the large leaves to a foot long, and plant them 


in rows two feet diſtance; they will ſhoot up into 
ſtrong ſtalks, and furniſh plenty of feed in July or Au- 
guſt. 5 J ͤͤ ̃ͤ—Wö——: 
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In Botany, a Species of Lepidium, or Dittander (Lepi- 


dium fativum) ; cultivated Dittander, or Garden Creſs. 


| CREE SSES, conſiſting of three varieties: are all 


ſmall annual plants of a warm agreeable reliſh. 
'The young leaves are the parts uſed while quite young, 
to eat raw in ſallads, with other ſmall fallad herbs, as 
e, radiſh, &c. obtained in ſpring, ſum- 

mer, or all the year; always raiſed from ſeed only, 
ſowed every week or fortnight, all ſpring and ſummer 
till October; then once a fortnight or three weeks dur- 


ing the winter, if required; for the plants of each ſow- 


ing will not continue good for fallads longer than the 


above periods before they will be too large, rank, and 


hot to eat; the plants to remain where ſowed, and be- 


ing of quick growth, they ſoon come in for uſe; and 


thoſe of the ſpring and ſummer ſowings quickly run 


| for ſeed, ripening in ſummer and autumn; then periſh, 


q — 


top and root. 


The varieties of creſſes are, 
Common garden creſs. 
Broad - leaved garden creſs. 
Curled-leaved creſs. e OW 
Theſe three ſorts being accidental varieties of one 


| ſpecies, though they generally retain their difference, are 


equally good for uſe; but the common garden creſs 


is the moſt permanent in its kind, and the fort mot 
commonly eſteemed for general culture. | 


As a ſmall ſallad herb, creſſes are of the principal 
ſorts, and ſhould be ſowed plentifully in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, or all the year, if required in conſtant ſupply in 
ſallads, generally ſowed in aſſemblage with other ſmall 


ſallad herbs of a warm acrid flavour, as muſtard, ra- 


diſh, 


to 


1= 


. 


enn |. 


diſh, rape, &c. all ſowed principally in ſhallow'drills, 
three or four to fix inches aſunder, each ſort ſeparate, © 


and very thick, and to remain where ſowed; and while 
the plants are quite young, of a few days, or but a 
week or two old, principally in the ſeed-leaves, or the 


others but very little advanced, are of proper growth 


for uſe, cutting them -off cloſe to the ground: the 
creſſes, if required, will ſhoot up again, though the 


leaves will be hotter, and leſs tender to eat, than thoſe 


riſing immediately from the ſeed: however, where this 
is not materially regarded, a crop of crefles will admit 


| of ſeveral cuttings ; but when required quite young, 
one ſowing affords generally only one or two gatherings; 
therefore to have regular ſueceſſion of young, the ſow- 


ings muſt be frequently repeated, which, in ſpring, 


ſummer, and autumn, are performed in the full ground 


once a week or fortnight; and early in the fpring and in 
winter, in hot-beds, or under glaſſes, once a een 
or three weeks. a 

In ſpring, about the widdle or latter end of Feb 
ary, or beginning of March, according to the tempera- 
ture of the ſeaſon, may begin ſowing ereſſes, &c. in 


the natural ground, firſt on warm borders, afterwards 


in any other compartments, in light ground, digged, 


and raked fine; and the ſeed ſowed in flat ſhallow drills 


very thick, and lightly covered in with the earth, .not 


_ exceeding a quarter of an inch deep, or but juſt co- 


vered; and if the earlieſt ſowings are defended with a 


garden mat, in cold weather; the plants will come up 
ſooner ; but when come up, uncover in the day time; 
and continme ſowing every ten or twelve days, or a fort- 


* 


night, all the ſpring months till May. 
But, as the weather becomes warm in May, Je 


and all ſummer, if required, ſow every week or ten 
days in ſhady borders, or ſhade the beds with mats in 


the heat of the day, when the ſun is hot, and give 
frequent waterings. 
After the heat of ſummer, &c. about: September, 


ſow in any open ſituation till October, then ſow in 


warm borders; and, in November, if cold weather, 


ſow under glaſles, or covered with mats in cold nights. 
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for cutting as ſoon as poſſible. 


further particulars in their general culture for that put- 


or will alſo grow in wet cotton. 


dtrills fix inches aſunder ; ; or, for private uſe, ſome of 


June and July, when pull up the ſeed-italks in dry 


wards ſpread on cloths a day or two to dry thoroughly, . 
and then _ vp in bags, Ke. . |: 


- FIT RVIL is an hardy annual ſweet herb of tbe 5 


parts of the plant, employed in ſoups, ſallads, &c. 


year, in ſome families; raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually 5 
in gall portions, in autuma and ws &c, either in 


But ĩ in winter, ſow in frames defended with lights; | 


| or, if froſty, or very cold, ſow in hot- beds, every 
fortnight or three weeks, till February or March, or 
even continue ſowing in hot-beds in thoſe months, if 


very cold weather, or when required. to have ſome 


As however in crefles, muſtard, rape, radiſh, &c. to : 
raiſe them in young growth 7 ſallads, one mode of 
cultivation is applicable to the whole, I will refer for WW 


poſe to the article Small Sallad Herbs, : 

The feeds of creſſes and muſtard, &c. are aft to carrx 
to ſea, where having ſome flat wide diſhes, with about an 
inch depth of light mold therein, the ſeed ſowed, and 
daily watered, it will quickly grow to _— for fallads; . 


To ſave crefles ſeed for ſowing, either ſow ſome to 
ſtand for that purpoſe, in March or April, in ſhallow WW 


the ſpring-ſowed plants in the open ground, when be- : 


Come too old for gathering, may be left to ſhoot up to | ö 


ſtalks; and all of which will ripen plenty of ſeed in : 


weather, expoſe them in the ſun a few days to harden | 
the ſeed, then beat it out, clean it from the huſks, after- il 
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In Buoy, a Species of Scandix ( Shepherd Nu » 
Greater MAyrrb. 


aromatic tribe, growing with ſmall divided leaves, 
like parſley, cloſe to the ground, which are the uſeful 


principally i in autumn, winter, and ſpring, or all the 


- Grills * 


drills nine inches te or W and the as. 8 


to remain where ſowed; generally ſowing ſome in Au- 


guſt, for autumn, winter, and early ſpring ſupply, it 
continuing green all winter; and occaſionally fowing 


in March or April, or every month from March till 
Auguſt, if required young, all ſummer; as theſe ſow- 


ings ſoon run for ſeed the ſame year, the ſeed ripening 
in autumn; and the plants then wholly 1 „ 
The ſpecies of chervil are, | „ 
Cerefolium, or ſmooth- ſeeded chervil. 
Antbriſcus, or rough - ſeeded chervil. _ \ 
Theſe ſmall herbs are efteemed for their' aromatic 
property, for ſoups, ſallads, and other occaſions, as be- 
ing of a warm grateful flavour; principally in moſt de- 


mand for autumn, winter, and ſpring ſervice; and 


where a full collection of ſweet herbs are required, 


| theſe ſhould be admitted; eaſily obtained by different ſow= 


ings in ſpring, Gn and autumn: but, as the ſpri | 
and ſummer ſowings ſoon go to ſeed the fame year, if 
required in conſtaut ſupply all fummer, ſome muſt be 


i ſowed every month till Avguft, as before obſerved; and 


an Avguft ſowing to ſtand all winter, till ſpring follow- | 


ing, before the plants run, furniſhing greek leaves 2 d 


uſe all winter. _ 
They are hardy plants; that will proſper 15530 any | 

where in lightiſh ground, either in open ot ſhady fen 

ations, or under trees, &. | : 
If required in conſtant ſupply» all the year, ſow a 


ſmall portion in February or March, in ſhallow drills, 


nine inches or a foot diſtance, in the manner of parſley, 
or broad-caſt and raked in; and as theſe ſowings ſoon - 
go to ſeed, ſow more in April and May, and every 
month till Auguſt, for ſucceffional ſupplies of young plants 
ail ſummer and autumn ; the plants always to remain 
where ſowed, not thinned ; only kept clean from weeds 


is all they require; and when two or three inches high, 


may begin gathering the leaves for e by cutting them 
on. as wanted. " 


But in Auaull; and begioning of September, ſow a 
erop i in a warm 2 ſituation to ſtand the winter; and for 
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early ſpring hid till April, &c. "keeping the plant 
Clear of weeds, as above. 

Thus ſupplies of chervil are ieee either all the 
year, or at particular ſeaſons, as may be required, 

To fave chervil ſeed, either ſow for that purpoſe in 
Auguſt, September, or ſpring ;- or leave ſome rows of 
the plants raiſed for uſe in theſe ſeaſons of ſowing; they 


will ſhoot to ſtalk in ſpring and ſummer, produce the 
ſieed in ſpreading umbels, _— in | July or Auguſt, 
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FIN O c 1 I O, er, Azonran Fenner; 
Of the Fail of Dill, and 7 ariety of Fennel ( Anethum 


F eniculum Azoricum). 


Fixochlo is of the fennel tribe, but an an- 
| nual plant, and growing with finely-divided 


leaves, and a thick fleſhy ſtalk; ſwelling at bottom, 
which latter is the part bis: n blanched by earth- 


ing up, both to eat raw, Mliced in ſallads, or alone, 


and for ſtewing, &c. is raiſed from ſeed annually, ſowed 
in ſpring or ſummer, every month, to have a conſtant 
ſucceſſion, as it ſoon goes to ſeed ; generally ſowed in 
drills two feet aſunder, to remain ; and each crop at- 
tains perfection the ſame year, and runs to ſeed ſoon 
after. 5 
There is but one variety, Italian fennel, or Fino- 
chio. This plant is not in very general eſtimation; 
but where it is required, the culture is as follows. 

Sow the firft crop in March, thinly, in drills two 
Feet aſunder, and the plants to be thinned five or ſix 
Inches diſtance, and the ground hoed between the rows; 


and when in advanced growth the ſtalks are large and 
ſwelling below, hoe earth up round them ſeveral inches 


high, and in two or three weeks they will be blanched 
white and tender to take up for ule, 
To have ſucceſſional ſupplies, continue W 
every month from March till the latter end of July, 


Which will furniſh . for ſummer, autumn, and 
| ofthe 
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ts beginning of winter; but in winter ſhould be ne 
oy from froſt with ſtraw litter, &c.. 
he The early fowes een will 1 ripe ſeed in au- 
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4 2 of the Cabbage Family (antes). 
TP HE Corpo are ononeply open greens, ſacks 
not cabbaging; others are of the heading cab- 
bage kind, but uſed in their young open green ſtate, 
m WW which latter are called cabbage coleworts, and are 
| | greatly ſuperior to the common old open colewort for 
eating; are cultivated for uſe at any time of the year; 


n- bdut the principal ſeaſons are autumn, winter, and 
ed ſpring; are biennial plants, al ways raiſed from ſeed an- 
m, nually in ſummer and autumn for the main crops in the 
„ above ſeaſons; and in ſpring for ſummer coleworts z 
be, all which for tranſplanting a foot diſtance, and come in 
ed | for uſe the ſame year in ſummer, autumn, &. tilt 
nt next ſpring ; then thoſe ſowed before the preceding Au- 
in guſt ſhoot for ſeed, and the plants die: but the latter 
at- ſo wings of the beginning of Auguſt, &c. will ſtand over 
on the following ſpring without running; and what are 

| not uſed for coleworts, thoſe of the cabbage kind, come 
105 in for heading cabbages in ſummer, to uſe in young | 
n; hearts, or half or full growth. | 

| The varieties of coleworts are, 
Wo Common open cojewort (not cabba ging). 
ſix Cabbage colewort (of the heading cabbage tribe; 
83 but, as coleworts, to be uſed while young, 
nd open, and green). 
nes ff The principal variety of theſe two for garden culture, 
cd and for boiling greens, is the cabbage cole wort, raiſed 


W from the ſced of any of the ſmaller white quick-heart- 
ng ing cabbages, ſuch as the ſugar-loaf, Yorkſhire, or 


ly, Batterſea kinds, or other forward beading kinds; ſoon 
nd forming ſmall cabbagy hearts, preferable to the large 
vg late cabbages, which are too rampant and open in their 


cole wort 


EASA 
colewort growth; the others growing cloſer, with full 
hearts, in their young green ſtate, for cole worts, as well 
as more tender to boil; and the common open cole wort, 
though hardieſt to ſtand the winter, boils rank and 


tough, and not proper to cultivate for the table; more 
eligible to raiſe in fields for cattle; but the cabbage 
coleworts of the above ſorts, being excellently tender 
ſweet eating greens at all ſeaſons, both in their open 
ſtate and ſmall hearting growth, and growing quickly to 
a proper ſize for uſe, ſhould be raiſed in plentiful ſup. 
plies ; eſpecially as they admit of planting in cloſe rows 
only a foot aſunder, compriſing many in the ſpace of 
„%% „5 
Coleworts, as before intimated, are raiſed principally 
for autumn, winter, and ſpring eating, from Septem- 
ber or October till the end of May, or till ſucceeded 
by young ſummer cabbages, and for which crops they are 
obtained by ſowing in June, July, and Auguft, and 
planted out the ſame ſeaſons, at different times, till No- 
vember, and they advance to proper fize for uſe ac- 
cordingly, which, in their green colewort order, ſhould 
generally be uſed in their young open growth, or alſo ! 
after they begin to heart or advance in ſmaJl light 
heads. But green coleworts' may alſo be raiſed for uſe 
all the ſummer months, if required, by ſowing in April 
or May. and June, &c. And in the cabbage coleworts, 
what are not uſed in their open colewort ftate, will grow 
to good cabbages of ſmaller or larger growth, which, in 
this ſort, is a double advantage. % FH 
Always for garden. culture of coleworts, or in field 
culture for the ſupply of the markets for the table, 
raiſe thoſe of the heading cabbage kind, and principally 
of the ſmaller or moderate cloſe-growing quick-heart- 
ing ſorts, as the ſugar-loaf, Yorkſhire, Batterſea, and 
Ruffia cabbages, &c. as before obſerved ; which both 
come in quicker, in cloſer full hearts, and boil re- 
markably tender and good, and which, as above re- 
marked, admit of culture both for open coleworts, 


and ſome to ftand for ſmall hearted, or young heading 


cabbages, what are not wanted in their cole wort Rate. 


The 


— 
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'ull | The general time for ſowing coleworts is the middle, 
ell or any time in June and July, for the principal autumn 
rt, aad winter ſupply; and the firſt or ſecond week in Au» 

nd guſt for ſpring plants, to ftand in that ſeaſon without 

ore running; for thoſe ſowed ſooner would moſtly all fly 

age up to ſeed in their early ſpring growth; but the Au- 
der guſt ſowings ſtand, and what are not uſed for coleworts, 1 
en will heart for good ſummer cabbages; therefore mark _. 
to W the above times. Sow in June for a full crop of au- 
p- | tumn coleworts; the middle of July for late autumn 

ws ſervice, and a main winter crop; and ſow in Auguſt | 

of for late winter and general ſpring coleworts : or, if re- 


| quired to continue a ſucceſſion of green coleworts in 
| ſummer, ſow alſo in March, April, and May. . 
Generally perform each ſowing in an open ſituation, 
in mellow freſh digged ground, divided into. four or 
five feet wide beds, ſowing on the ſurface bioad- caſt; 
| tread down the ſeed, and rake it in with regularity, 
giving water in very dry hot weather, 4 
When the young plants of the different ſowings are 
come up, and advanced with leaves an inch or two 
broad, and if they ſtand very thick in the ſeed- beds, 
ſome may be thinned out, and prick them in other beds 
four inches diſtance, and watered ; which thinnin 
will give more room for the remaining ſeed- bed plants to 
gro ſtronger for planting out; and thoſe in the prick- 
ed out beds, having a month's growth, will alſo obtain 
good ſtrength for ſucceſſional tranſplanting ; then obſery= 
ing that when the plants, both in the ſeed and pricked 
out beds, ate of three, four, to five or ſix inches growth, 
or with ſeveral leaves two or three inches broad or 
more, having then acquired proper ſize and ftrength 
for tranſplanting finally, ſhould proceed to plant them 
out at different opportunities; or where not convenient 
previouſly to prick out any from the ſeed-beds, they, 
according as advanced to proper growth, may be planted 
out, the largeft at once, from the ſeed-beds, in the 
places where they are finally to remain, in June, July, 
Auguſt, September, till November, &c. in rows eight 
or ten to twelve inches diſtance, by fix to eight or ten 
inches in each row ; and if any ate lowed in the ſpring, 
„ | for 
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for ſummer coleworts, or ſmall young colewort. 
cCabbage, plant them out as above in April, WEL: June, 
the ſame diſtance. 

Ia planting out coleworts, if neceſſary to make the 
beſt advantage of all parts of the kitchen-ground, or to 
gain time where ground is not vacant, ſome may be 
Planted between wide rows of other plants, as between 
rows of cauliflowers of advanced growth, alſo between 
wide rows of cabbages, beans, &c. that will ſhortly be 
gathered or cleared off the ground, likewiſe RG 
_ trenches of new-planted celery in autumn, two or 
three rows in each interval, to be gathered time enough 
to admit of full earthing up the celery; or between 
rows of artichokes and cardoons; and planted in wide 
rows à yard aſunder, on the winter-ſpinach ground; 
| or two or three rows in the alleys between aſparagus 
beds, after landing up in October or November; alſo 
| then on the aſparagus beds to gather off in a young 
growth, as alſo Jate in autumn between rows of young 
aſparagus planted to take up for forcing; and in any 

other wide vacant ſpaces between rows and becs of 
plants, where there is not ſufficiency of ground vacant 
from crops, to admit of planting full crops of coleworts 
in diſtinct compartments ; as the coleworts thus inter- 
planted, ejther between temporary or continuing Crops, 
will be gaining time in growth without waiting for 
planting till the ground is cleared; and as they will 
be generally gathered off for uſe in their young growth, 
either in their open colewort ſtate, or in ſmall cabbaged 
hearts, they will not impede the.growth of the plants 
between which they are thus planted. 

However, where there is plenty of vacant ground, 
plant the principal continuing crops in ſeparate Ja'ge 
compartments by themſelves, in rows from fix or eight 
to twelve inches diſtance. 

In the advancing growth of the different 3 
of coleworts, all the culture they require after final 
_ planting is, to have eccaſional hoeings to etadicate 

weeds, and to looſen the ground about the plants, and 
draw a little earth to the ſtems to encourage their grow- 
ing freely and . 5 and in the nen -planted 
Main 
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main crops: that are put out in September, O ober, 
November, for winter and ſpring ſervice, give a good 
hoeing or two before winter, in October and Novem- 


| ber, to cut up all advancing weeds, and to looſen the 


ſurface of the earth; that it may remain clean, looſe, 
and drier about the plants all winter, which will con⸗ 


tribute conſiderably to their proſperity in growth. =» 


When the plants of the ſeveral crops of — — 
are advanced from about ſix to eight, ten, or twelve 


inches high, furniſhed with ſeveral principal leaves 
from five to fix inches broad or more, and with tole- 


rably full hearts, they will then be of a proper growth 
to gather for general uſe as open coleworts; and for 


which may either draw or-cut them clean off as they 


come, if wanted to clear the ground for other crops; 
or on particular occaſions, may take only every other 
row, and the fame in the plants of each of the remain» 
ing rows, eſpecially in ſome particular ſpring crops, 
leaving the others, thus thinned, to obtain a larger 
growth, or ſome to ſtand for mall hearting colewort 


cabbage, or with ſmall light cabbaged hearts, or ſome _ 


occaſionally to become full-grown Cabbagess/! as may 
be convenient or required. 

The common open colewort may alſo be cultivated 
as above, in ſmaller ſupplies, for its more hardy nature 
to ſtand the rigours of ſevere winters, as a reſerve when 


_ the others happen to ſuffer conſiderably by the froſt; 


alſo to cultivate in large ſupplies in fields for ſeeding 
milch cows, or other cattle, in winter and ſpring, in 
a ſcarcity of other fodder; though this formerly w 


| moſtly cultivated as the common garden colewort, — 


now generally excluded, eſpecially about London, 


where they cultivate principally the cabbage colewort 


in amazing quantities in the vaſt farming garden= 
grounds for ſeveral miles round that extenſive city, 


for the ſupply of its ſeveral markets; for which they 
are always bound up in cloſe thick bunches; and 


where it is aſtoniſhing to ſee the prodigious quantities, 
early in-a morning, in numerous waggon and cart 
loads, as well as of cabbages, cauliflowers, turneps, 

Peas, beans, and all other kitchen TT 19 ; 
„ i” e 
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rt ſeed, allot for this purpoſe princi. 
pally the cabbage. coleworts, chiefly of the early and 
ſmaller faſt-hearting kinds before mentioned, of ſuch 
as are advanced to a cabbaged growth in autumn, and 


roots, pull off the large under-leaves, and then trencheq 


down to the heads in rows two feet aſunder, as obſer. W 
ved in the common heading cabbages for ſeed, which 
will ſhoot in the ſpring, and ripen ſeed in July or Au 


guſt: or ſeed of the common cabbages, of the ſorts a 
above, will be eligible for the ſame purpoſe. _ 
And as to the common open colewort for ſeed, a 
quantity may be planted out in Auguſt, September, or 
October, by common dibble planting, in rows two feet 
aſunder, either of the ſummer-ſowed plants, to run for 
ſeed the ſpring following, or of the Auguſt ſowing to 
continue in a ſtronger growth all next ſpring and ſum- 
mer, to run for ſeed the ſpring after, and afford a larger 
production. TEL nag {tre £5 e 3 nicks; 


. 


Of the Family of Salvia or Sage. (Salvia Sclarea), or | 
. Garden Clary. 255 F 


C LARY is a biennial plant, producing broad, 
E -heart-oblong wrinkled leaves, ſpreading on the 
ground, of a ſtrong ſcent, and which are the parts uſed 
for ſome particular family uſes, medicine, &c. in ſum- 
mer, or moſt times of the year; raiſed from feed an- 

nually ſowed in March or April, one ſmall crop for 
' tranſplanting in ſummer, one or two feet diſtance : the _ 
leaves will grow large and ſpreading the. ſame year, 
and continue til} the ſecond ſpring, then ſhoot up into 
ſtrong ſeed-ſtalks, furniſhing ripe ſeed in autumn, and 
There is but one ſpecies for the kitchen-garden, viz. 
++ foclams þ,..or:gardenehaeys i 4 > 
Ibis plant is not in general demand as a neceſſary 
family vegetable, and, in many families, is never 1 
x 5 / | qunes. 
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till next ſpring, then will run for ſeed. 
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1 CORIANDER, Do's PEA 
quired 3 anion; where it is in requeſt, » {nat hal or 


two may be eaſily raiſed from ſeed which, as the plant 
is 2 biennial, dying the ſecond year, muſt maths es 


every ſpring. | 
One ſmall crop Wed b is dune; as 1 
lants will furniſh a regular ſuceeſſion of leaves for uſe. 


Sow the ſeed in March or April, in any bed or border 


of common. earth, broad-caft and raked in; and when 


the plants are come up of two or three ines growth, 


ia ſummer, tranſplant them in rows two feet by eighteen _ 
| inches diſtance, to have room to ſpread ; keep them clean 


from weeds is all they require; and the leaves will grow 
large for uſe to gather the ſame ſummer, Aufuginy &. 


In gathering clary for uſe, take the largeſt ontweed: 


leaves, the others will advance in proper ſucceſſion. . 
To fave clary ſeed, leave ſome year-old plants inthe _ _ 
| ſpring, they will ſhoot to {talk and Jy oY of | 

ripe ſeed 4 in autumn, 


CORIAND ER. 


| | in the Botanic Iliem, Coriandrum (Coriandrum arirum), 


60 cultivated Coriander, 


HE Cox iAxpEx is a | fanal] e We hn. 

a ſallad and pot- herb of an aromatic flavour; 
growing with ſmall divided leaves reſembling parſley, 
which are the parts uſed for ſallads and culinary pur- 
poſes, principally in ſummer and autumn, or occafion- 


| ally in winter and ſpring : always raiſed from ſeed an- 


nually, in ſeveral ſmall ſowings, in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn, if a conſtant ſucceſſion is required, as the plants 
ſoon run for ſeed; generally ſowing in drills fix inches 


aſunder; the plants to remain where ſowed; and when 


two or three inches high, are of proper fize to gather; 


and the plants ſoon after run to ftalks, we en _— N 


of ripe ſeed in autumn, then die. 
The ſpecies for uſe ate, | 
Cultivated or greater coriander, ſeed ok} E 
0 eons {maller ſweet coriander, ſeed. © The 
| he : 


— CORIANDER, 
Theſe herbs are in eſtimation in ſome families fg 


their peculiar high flavour, in others they are not in ( 
_ requeſt; the firſt fort is that principally. cultivated ay x | 
pot and ſallad herb, alſo in ſome places for its ſeed, 41 


This plant being ſomewhat tender, if required 
early, ſhould be either ſowed in a hot- bed, or under 
glaſſes, or in a warm border; but from April till Sep. W 
tember will grow in any open compartment. 
It is raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in ſpring, ſum. 
mer, and autumn, if required in conftant ſupply ; for as 
the plants quickly go to ſeed, the ſowings ſhould be 
repeated every month or ſix weeks, to continue a regu- 
lar ſucceſſion; only a ſmall bed ſowed each time. 
Begin ſowing in March or April, on a warm border; 
or, if required as early as poſſible, may ſow in February 
- or March, in a moderate hot-bed, or under a frame, or 
hand-glaſſes; but in April, May, and throughout the 
ſummer, ſow in any open ſituation; and for winter, 
ſow in September, &c. in a warm border, or under a 
frame, Generally for each ſowing, draw ſmall drills, 
fix inches aſunder, and an inch deep, ſow'the ſeed in the 
drills moderately thin, and cover it regularly with the 
earth, the plants will ſoon come up; are to remain 
where ſowed, and when from two-to three or four inches 
high, the leaves may be gathered for uſe, cutting them 
eloſe to the bottom; will ſhoot up again, but ſoon run 
to feed, eſpecially the ſpring and ſummer ſowings ; thoſe 
of Auguſt and September will ftand longer, and the late 
ſowings in September, &c, will ftand the winter without 
77 TS 45 

If coriander is required in winter, ſow ſome in Au- 
guſt and September in a warm border, to furniſh a ſup- 
ply in that ſeaſon; and when cold weather com- 
mences, defend the plants with a frame and lights, or 
with hand-glafſes, or occafional protection of garden 
mats; or beginning of October, may ſow in a frame to 
continue all winter, or occaſionally forwarded in a hot- 
bed; and in either of which defend the plants from froſt. 

To fave ſeed, leave ſome ſpring ſowed plants, or ſow | 

in March and April to ſtand for that purpoſe, they will 
run to talk and produce ripe ſeed in July, &. _ 

VV 
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: A Species f 7 alerian, Valerian Locuſt (Locuſt, * 
red | . Lamb e Per 
der a 


p- TH 8 is a : ſmall naked plas, growing lth a tuft 5 
of ſmall upright oblong leaves three or four inches | 
n. high; a native of corn fields, but cultivated in gardens 
+ for winter and ſpring fallads, being hardy to ftand the- 
be WW froſt, to uſe in default of, or in ſcarcity of common let- 
u- tuce, occaſionally in winter and early in ſpring; and is 
raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually, a ſmall crop in Auguſt 
r; Hand September, to ſtand over the winter; and alſo ſowed 
in the ſpring, about February; &e. for ſucceſſional ſ pring 

ſupply, each crop ſowed broad- caſt, and the plants to 
remain, and thinned two or three inches; they will con- 
tinge till May, then ſhoot for ſeed, A in wee 
and autumn, then decay. e - 

The varieties are, | 

Garden'corn- fallad, with gar. rn intire leaves, 

e Field linear-leaved, | 

n Obleng obtuſe · leave. | 
Of theſe varieties, the firſt two are eee FRY 
n vated, and which being hardy to ſtand the winter and 
nearly ſpring, are proper to raiſe in ſmall ſupplies to uſe 
e young in ſallads, till the common lettuce are plenty; 

e but when old, and in warm weather, is rank taſted; 
t ſeldom good after April, unleſs uſed while quite young. 
It is raiſed from ſeed ſowed every year, a principal 
crop in Auguſt and beginning of September, to ſtand 
| the winter, and for early ſpring cutting; and in Fe- 
| bruary, or beginning of March, for ſueceſſional young 
ſpring plants. Of each ſow a ſmall bed or two, broad= 
caſt and raked in, or in drills fix inches aſunder; the 
plants to remain where ſowed, and thinned about three 
| inches diſtance 3 and when from about two or three to 
four inches growth, they are of proper ſize to gather 
for uſe; cutting them clean up to the bottom in a 
thinning order, to give room for the maine plagts 


| fo grow larger for future gathering. £ 


They 


*  tard, and other ſmall herbs of that kin. 


* 
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They are proper to uſe in ſallads, with creſles, mu 


Fo fave ſeed for ſowing, leave ſome of the autumn. 
raiſed plants in the ſpring, or ſow. a ſmall portion 90 
ſtand for that purpoſe ; they will run to ſtalk in ſpring 
and ſummer, and produce ney of ſeed in + Azam of 
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1 the Bui Sym, Sung, r - Garden Burnet, 


BURNET is a ſmall pendant h growing with 
a low tuft of many ſmall pennated or winged leaves, 
green ſummer and winter, of a warm taſte, uſed young 
for winter and ſpring ſallads, &c. or as required at any 
ſeaſon of the year; raiſed both from ſeed, in the ſpring, 
for tranſplanting a foot aſunder ; and by flipping of 
_ parting the roots, ſpring or autumn, planted the ſame 
diſtance : one ſmall crop once in ſeveral. years. They 
will produce plenty of leaves for ule at all ſeaſons, ſhoot 
up with flender ſtalks in ſummer for flower and ſeed, 
Tipening it in autumn; then the ſtalks decay, | but the 
roots continue of ſeveral years duration. | 
One fpecies, vis. | 
-  . Officinal or common bornet. bf 
a This plant, where required for its leaves in | Callads 
and other occaſions, need only be raiſed in a ſmall bed 
or two for the ſupply of a family, or in larger quantiti6 
_ as required for market ; is very hardy to grow in any 
common ſoil, both in open and ſhady fituations ; and 
s eaſily raiſcd from ſeed or ſlips ; or for immediate uſe, 
- ſome full plants may be obtained at the nurſeries, for) z 
- Planting in ſpring or autumn, 

It is raiſed both from ſeed. ſowed in the as or 
autumn, and by flips off or parting the roots in the ſame 
ſeaſons. 

_-. Foraile it by ſeed, ſow it either i in the ſpring about 
Much or . or in Auguſt, in a bed of light ern 
either 
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either in ſmall als, or bbs eat and raked in: and 
when the plants are two or three inches high in ſummer, 


plant in a bed or border a ſmall quantity, a foot aſun- 
der, to remain: they will advance freely in growth, 
and encreaſe in root and top into tolerable full plants : 
the ſame ſeaſon: continue ſeveral years,” always furs 
niſhed with plenty of leaves. 

Oc by flips off, or parting the roots of old: TROL 


either in ſpring or autumn, take off ſome fide off-ſets, 


root and top together, or large plants parted into ſepa» 

rate rooted flips, and planted a foot aſunder, to remain. 
In gathering burnet for uſe, generally take the youn 

leaves, cutting them down cloſe, and plenty of young 


ones will riſe from the bottom in regular ſucceſſion. 


With regard to culture, keep the plants clean from 


weeds ; and as they will run to ſtalks in ſummer, thoſe 


ſhould be cut down either wholly or in part, to encou- 


rage plenty of young leaves from below; alſo when the 


leaves dre grown rank, cut them cloſe to promote a freſh 


| produQtion of young; and in autumn cut away all re- 
| maining flower ſtems, clear the beds from weeds; and 
| then, or in ſpring, dig lightly between the plants with 


a ſmall ſpade or trowel, or occaſionally ſpread a little 


W freſh earth between them in the ſpring. 


To fave burnet ſeed, permit the ſtems of chil to 
ron in ſummer, which will afford 3 of ſeed in au- 
tum. „ 
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Rank. ſcented Aneth um, or common Dill. 


2: 2 


D 11. L is 2 hardy 18 aromatic herb, reſecabling 


fennel, but of more ſlender growth, with finely= 


divided eaves, and a tall lender ſtem, terminated by 


ſeed umbels, which are the priacipal uſefu] parts, and 
occaſionally the leaves, to introduce in vegetable pickle 
as cucumbers, kidney beans, walnuts, &c, to give a 


high fayour: : the leaves alſo in ſauces, and the whole 
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ground, but beſt in a lightiſh ſoil; is a neceſfary ber 


It being always raiſed from ſeed only, ſow it in Fe- 
bruary or March, not later than April; or may be 
ſowed in autumn, in Auguſt or beginning of Septem- 


ket, tie the ſtalks and umbels together in bunches. 


= 5 D 1 I. | Ye | | | | 
plant for medicine; obtained for uſe in ſemmer and au. 


5 tumn, and raiſed from ſeed annually one ſmall or mo. 
derate crop ſowed in ſpring or autumn, in drills a fog 


diſtance, or broadcaſt ;.the plants to remain where ſowe, 
and thinned : acquire full growth in July and Augut, 4 


ripen feed, and then die. 


There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
. .... Garden or common dill, _ 


This is a hardy plant, will thrive in any garden 


to have for family uſe; of eaſy culture either to raiſe 
by ſowing annually; or, as often many plants riſe nz. 
turally from the ſcattered or ſelf-ſowed ſeeds of plant 
the year before, theſe may ſerve occaſionally : however, 
the moſt regular way is to ſow a ſmall crop every year, 
One crop is ſufficient. 575 


ber, to come up earlier and ſtronger in ſpring; either 
ſowing in ſmall drills a foot aſunder, or broad - caſt and 
raked in; the plants remaining where ſowed. Thoſe 
ſowed broad-caſt ſhould be thinned in May or June, 
about fix inches diſtance; they will arrive to full 
growth in the feed umbels in July and Auguſt ; then 
may be gathered or pulled up for uſe ; and, if for mar- 


They are to be uſed principally while in their green 
Rate, eſpecially for culinary uſes, for pickles, &c. 
> To fave ſeed of dill, either leave ſome rows of the 
plants in ſummer, or ſow a portion in ſpring, to ſtand ] 
for that purpoſe : they will ripen plenty of ſeed in au- 
tumn ; or as before hinted, from the ſcattered ſeeds 
many plants often riſe naturally in the fpring, which, 
for ſmall ſupplies, may probably be ſufficient for the 
ſervice of a family, ” . 3 
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is : FENNEL; 


ut, 4 oo of the Family of 3 or Dill (Ancthum 


F ceniculum), Fæniculum, or Fennel, 


EN NEL is a W ke of the a * 
I matic pot- herb kind, growing with finely- divided 
leaves, which are the uſeful parts, for various kitchen 
ie WY occaſions moſt times of the year, and it ſhooting up 
with tall ſtems, crowned by large umbels of ſeed, 
theſe are alſo uſed for medical purpoſes; is raiſed prin- 
cipally by ſeed ſowed in the ſpring or autumn, broad- 
caſt and raked in, or in drills a foot aſunder, both to 
remain, and thinned, that diſtance z_ and for tranſ= 
plantings if required, in the ſame order: alſo occa- 
| Gonally, by dividing or ſlipping the off-ſet ſhoots. or 
ſuckers from the roots of old plants in the above ſea= 
ſons, to obtain a preſent or quicker ſupply of leaves; 
and, in either of which, the ſpring-raiſed plants fur- 
niſh leaves for uſe the ſame year; and the plants conti- 
nue ſeveral years by the roots, producing leaves and 
ul Fed-ſtalks annually, in ſpring and ſummer, and ripe 
{ced-umbels in autumn. e 


. The varieties of fennel are, 
Common ſweet fennel. 
a Dark-green-leaved fennel. 


Both theſe varieties poſſeſs nearly equal properties for 
he Nuſe; though the common green fennel is _— elteemed 
4 bor general ſervice, = 

They are hardy plants, that will thrive any where i ina 
1 garden ; ; and a ſmall bed of them ſhould be admitted. 
n, W in the berbary among the other aromatic plants, either 
he WI fied from ſeed, or, for ſmall ſupplies, by root off-ſets, 
or a few old full plants, procured and planted to furniſh 

| preſent leaves. 

The plants are raiſed both by ſeed for the priocipal 
crop, or occalionally, by flips of old roots, when 
| Wanted or mmedlate uſe, By ſeed, fow-it in Febru- 
ary, March, or. April; or in autumn, about 3 
or 


* * DE. 


or Se ntember; to come up ſtronger in the ſpriog, either 
in gls a foot aſunder, or broad-caft and raked in; 
and the plants, when three or four inches high, either 
thinned a foot aſunder to remain, or tranſplanted that 
diſtance, and watered, And by Alips,- the old roots. 
ſometimes emit fide off-ſets, which, in ſpring, may be 
llipped off and planted as above, they will furniſh pre. 
ſent ſupplies of leaves till the ſeedling plants are ready, 
Or large roots of fennel, in full plants, may be pro- 
cured and planted for immediate uſe. 
As the fennel ſhoots up to ſeed-ftalks in ſummer, | 
ſome of them ſhovld be frequently cut down to obtain 
a ſucceſſion of young ſhoots and leaves from the bot · 


tom, all ſummer and autumn. 


From the ſcattered ſelf- ſowed ſeeds, many young 
plants will riſe naturally in the ſpring. 
But to ſave ſeed, permit ſome old plants to run in 
- ſummer, they will furniſh plenty in autumn. 


3 D 5 SUccony. 
By the Botanifts, Cicborium Endivia. ne or Endivt. | 


THE Envive, coufiting of ſeveral varieties, ace 
all annual- biennial plants, of a bitter flavour; 
the leaves, when blanched, white, tender, and mild, 
are the parts uſed, principally to eat raw in ſallads, and 
for ſtewing, &c. their ſeaſon of perfection, autumn, 
winter, and ſpring; raiſed from ſeed fowed annually in 
ſummer, in ſeveral crops, from May till July, all for 
_ tranſplanting a foot diſtance; and when at full growth, 
the leaves tied up to whiten ; attaining perfection the 
ſame year, and ſome in winter and following ſpring; 
then they wholly ſhoat to ſeed ; ripen it in autumn, and 


then wholly die. 


I be varieties of endive are, 

Steen curled endive ¶ for the main crops). 
White curled endive, 
Broad leaved Batavia endive ( of larger * 


owth). 
* Theſe 
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Thele plants may be conſidered both as annuals and 
biennials ; for thoſe ſowed before June run to ſeed and 


decay the ſame year; and thoſe ſowed in June and July 1 


continue without running till next ſpriag. 
Off the different varieties, the green curled ſore is ſu- 
perior, both for its full growth, and hardieſt to ftand | 
the winter; and ſhould be raiſed in largeſt ſupplies for 
| the main crops. - The white curled ſort may be raiſed 
in ſmaller portions for a few early plants, or as required 

for variety at table; and the Batavia endive growing 
large, more upright, with broader and almoſt plain 
leaves, is proper for autumn and beginning of winter; 
but not ſo hardy as the green curled endive to ſtand the 


froſt in that ſeaſon ſor a general crop, but is proper to . 


raiſe tolerable full crops for autumn uſe, from Auguſt - 

or September till November or December. | wha in moſt 

| eſtimation for ſtewing and ſoups. _ | 

| Theſe plants are all raiſed from ſeed every. years. in 
three or four different crops ſowed in May, June, July, 

and Auguſt, all for tranſplanting : ſome every month, 

from June till October or November; the ſammer _ 


and autumn planting, for autumn and winter ſupply, 


may be performed in any open compartments. till Octo- 
ber; then ſhould be planted in warm dry ſituations, 10 


ſtand priacipelly for ſpring ſervice. - 


| Firſt crop. | For early ſummer endise, law ſome of 

the white and gteen curled endive in the beginning or 
middle of May, in an open ſituation, moderately thin, 
and raked in evenly; and when the plants are an inch 
| bigh, thin them to about three inches diſtance, to have 
room to grow ſtocky for tranſplanting ; though, as the 
plants at this ſeaſon. of ſowing: ſoon. 80 16 leeds: only 5 
a ſmall crop ſhould be raiſed. -- 

Then in June, when the plants are three inches high, 
plant out a quantity in a compartment of rich ground, 


in an open fituation, a foot diſtance, performing two 
or three different plantings at a week's interval, and  - - 


each properly watered: and keep the whole clean from 
weeds by hoeing ; and when the plants are advanced to a 
tolerable fize, with full hearts, begin to tie up the 
| caves of the mg every week for blanching : but 
IE > „ obſerve, 5 


— 
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obſerve, as probably ſome plants of this crop will run 
jn their young growth, they ſhould be pulled up, and 
___ others planted to fupply their places. 

_ - They will ſupply the table in the end of June and in 
Jaly, and beginning of Auguſt, ſeldom longer, before 
they fly up to ſeed the ſame year, and become uſeleſs: 
having, however, others of the general crops advancing | 
to ſucceed them in proper growth, as directed below, 
Por a general autumnal crop, ſow ſome the beginnin 
of June; a larger ſupply the middle or towards the 
latter end of that month, each in an open compatt. 
ment as above, and the plants, where too thick, thin. 
ned two or three inches diſtance, to grow ſtrong, of 
from three or four to five or fix inches high, for tranſ. 

lanting; and of which different ſowings ſhould, in 
; om July, and Auguft, plant out ſome every week 
or fortnight, particularly when there is an opportunity 
of ſhowery weather, taking the ſtrongeſt plants; prune | 
the tops of the long leaves and ends of the roots; and 
having digged a compartment of rich ground in an 
open ſituation, plant the endive in rows, a foot or fif- | 
teen inches diſtance each way, and watered : or, if very 
dry weather, may plant them now in ſmall ſhallow drills, | 
the above diftance, to retain the moiſture longer. 

According as the plants of the different crops advance 
to a large full growth, with a large ſpreading head of 
leaves, full in the heart, tie up the leaves of ſome every 
week for blanching, performed with baſs or flender oſier 
- twigs, gathering up the leaves of each plant mode- 

rately cloſe, and tie them together a little above the 
nid: Mes „ . 
 _ They will be blanched white, criſp, and mild, in 2 
week or fortnight after tying ;z and the different plant- 
ings will ſupply the table from Auguſt till September 
and October, &c. „„ „ 
And for late autumn and main winter and ſpring 
. crops, ſow, the beginning and latter end of July, a full 
ſupply of green curled endive, a ſmaller quantity of the 
white and broad leaved kinds; and ſow alſo ſome green 
curled the beginning of Auguſt, for late planting : ob- 
ſerve, of the July ſowing to plant out full crops in my 
WOT e gu 
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EN DIVE. | a7 : 
ouſt and September, to ſupply the table, from Saw 
| pr till December or January or February, ſetting them 
| a foot or fifteen inches diftance, as above; and of the 

Auguſt ſowing plant ſome in September and October, 
or beginning of November, for ſpringendive, in warm 
dry ſituations, particularly the lateſt crops, which plane 
in dry ſouth borders, where not liable to rot in winter. 
And according as the plants of the different crops attain 
full growth, take opportunity of dry days, and tie up 
| ſome every week or fortnight for blanching. | 
Ian planting out endive, if neceſſary to crop all parts 

of the kitchen ground to the moſt advantage, ſome may 
be planted along the ridges. or intervals, between 
trenches of new planted celery, or occaſionally between 


| tranſplanted rows of advanced crops of Cos lettuce, a 


row of endive in every other interval; the ſame be- 
tween rows of tranſplanted leeks, or in vacant wide 

| alleys, between beds of ſmall plants; alſo along any - 
vacant edges of beds or borders, & c. 

Obſerve, in all the different crops, according as the 


plants advance to a large full growth, in autumn and 


winter, to continue tying up à parcel every week or 
fortnight, as before intimated; always performing it in 
dry weather, and when the. plants are alſo quite dry: 
and in winter take opportunity of the mildeſt open wea- 
ther, and fineſt dry days, for this work otherwiſe will. 
| Tot in the heart. 

| Sometimes endive is blanched by placing flat ae or 
| boards on the plants, without tying up the leaves, but 
placed flat as they remain in their ſpreading growth, 
particularly the two ſorts of curled endive; but is not 
2pplicable in the upright or Batavia kind; though i in 
neither of the ſorts is this ſo eligible as tying up the 

leaves of the plants. 

| Or ſometimes, in winter, endive is blanched by taking - 
| up a quantity, and plunged horizontally, almoſt to their 
top, in the fides of ridges of dry earth, eſpecially when 
appearance of ſevere froſt, or, in caſe of very wet 
round, the plants liable to rot. Where this may be 
intended, dig up a parcel of full grown plants, in dry 
open weather, with their full roots; and if any moiſture 
| Yn | . 
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lodge between the leaves, lay them head downward in 
ſome dry place to drain off the wet; then in a dry ſitu- 
ation, forming one or more high ſharp ridges of light | 
dry earth, and in the ſides of which to depoſit the en- 
dive, gathering the leaves cloſe, plunge them horizon- |} 
tally, near together, into the earth, almoſt to their 
tops; they will thus blanch more ſecurely from the 
power of ſevere froſt, and redundant moiſture of the 
full ground, and exceſſive falling wet; obſerving to 
cover the ridges in rigorous froſts with long litter. Alfo 
in the ſame ſeaſon, a quantity of light dry earth being 
laid in a ridge in a deep garden-frame, longways, may 
plunge a parcel of endive therein, and put on the glaſſes | 
to defend them from exceſſive rain, ſnow, and froft: | 
likewiſe, in winter, a ridge or round heap of earth, 
formed in any covered ſhed, may alſo plunge a quan- 
tity of endive into the ſides; and, in ſevere froſt, cover 
thick with ſtraw litter or mats: in all of which me- 
thods, ſome endive may be conveniently blanched or 
whitened in winter, as required, on the above men- 
tioned occaſions. 7 e | 
To fave endive ſeed, either leave a quantity of the 
early plants of the year to ſeed the ſame ſeaſon, or of 
the main autumn or winter crops leave a neceſſary ſup- 
_ ply in the ſpring, or at that ſeaſon, about February, 
tranſplant fome in rows two feet aſunder, and watered; 
they will all ſhoot up inte ſtrong branchy ſtems iu ſum- 
mer, and produce plenty of ſeed in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember. „ 


%%% ECT, 


By the Betariſi Allium (Allium fativam) ; cultivated 
2a 3j; 8 


FY ARLICK is a bulbous-rooted perennial plant, pro- 
ducing a large white bulbous root, compoſed of 
many ſmaller bulbs, or cloves, of a ſtrong taſte and ſa- 
vour, and is the uſeful eatable part of the plant, em- 
ployed in various culinary diſhes, and very ſalutiferous 
. £ 5 
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to ofe by way of medicine on many occaſions, and very 
uſeful to have in a family; obtained for uſe in its full 
| -rowth in ſummer and autumn, and to dry for keeping 
all the year; is raiſed by off-ſets or ſeparated cloves of 
| the root, planted, one moderate crop. annually in the 
ſpring, ſix or eight inches diſtance ; attain maturity in 
June, July, or Auguft, when being taken up and dried, 
keeps ſound till ſpring. or ſummer following; and is 
perpetuated from year to year 1505 its off. n, in a ou” 
ennial ſtate,, | | 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
Cultivated or common garlick. TH | 
This plant, from its ſtrong ſcent and ſavour, is by 
| many diſeſteemed: it however deſerves cultivation in 
every kitchen-garden, both for various culinary occa- 


light ſoil and open ſituation : one crop annuall 
It is propagated or raiſed by planting the cloves or 

| ſeparated ſmall bulbs of the main root in February er 
March, but not later than the middle of April : having - 
ſome large bulbs, divide them into ſeparate cloves, and 
preparing one, two, or more beds, four feet and half wide, 
and in which plant the cloves either with a dibble in rows, 
nine inches aſunder by ſix in the row, and two or three 
inches deep; or, drawing drills with an hoe the ſame diſ- 


with earth, When the plants come up, keep them 
clean from weeds, which is all f require: —_ 
their growth. 


when, if any are required for preſent uſe, ſome. may be 
taken up occaſionally as wanted. | 
But generally let the main ſupply grow till the middle 


bed or end of July, or till the leaves begin to decay, which 
indicates the roots are of full growth, then pull them 
a wholly up, fpread to dry, and then cleaned, tied in 


1 bunches, and hung up in ſome dry apartment: Hey 
a will been une ls: next Js e iy 125 
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fions, and valuable as a domeſtic medicine in many * 
caſes; is a hardy plant, will thrive in any maden 5 


tance, place the ſets in the drills, and cover them in 


In June the bulbs will be growyn to a e fine, "= | 


a „ 
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By the Branife, Huh opus (Hy Spes officinalis, or of 
1 i Ar 


Heer is a mall underſhrubby evergreen aromatic 

plant, durable in root and branches, furniſhed 
with ſmall narrow leaves all the year, and of which the 
young tops and leaves together are the parts uſed, ſome- 
times as pot herbs, or more generally for medical pur- 
poſes ; and being an evergreen, is obtained for uſe at 
all ſeaſons ;- or ſome alſo, when in flower, gathered to 
dry for keeping till winter, if required; is raiſed both 
from ſeed in the ſpring, one ſmall crop for tranſplant- 
ing a foot aſunder, and by flips of the young branches, 
and parting the roots and tops together in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, and autumn. Will moſtly acquire a proper 
growth for uſe the ſame year; and the ſame plants con- 
tinue of ſeveral years duration, furniſhed with young - 
ſhoots and leaves for uſe the year round. 
| The varieties of hyſſop are, 

. Officin#l or common byflop, blue flowered, 

. Officinal red flowered hyſlop. 
Both theſe varieties are equally eligible to eulabvacg 
for uſe; and are very neceſſary herbs to admit in every 
kitchen- garden: one ſmall or moderate crop, for the 
ſupply of a family, or larger for market ſupply, ſowed 
or planted in beds or borders, in rows a foot diſtance, 
or ſome raiſed in an edging ; ; and the ſame plants will 
abide ſeveral years. 

They are raiſed both from ſeed in the ſpring, and by 

flips of the young ſhoots, and parting the roots in ſpring, 


ſummer, or autumn; or a few full plants for preſent | 


_ ſupply may be had at the nurſeries, to plant til] your 
own railing are of a proper growth. 


To raiſe them by ſeed, ſow it in March or April, in | ö 
a bed or border of light good earth, either on the furface : 


and raked in evenly, or in ſhallow drills fix inches 
aſunder ; z and in ſummer, about t June, July, or Auguſt, 


* 


when ; 
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| when the plants are two or three inches high, tranſplant - 


them a foot or eighteen inches diſtance, and watered ; 


or ſome may be fowed or planted tõ form an edging to 2 


particular beds or borders in the herbary, ſet ſix inches 
alunder.. 
Or by ſlips of the young boom they will grow freely, 


performed in March, April, May, or occaſionally in 5 
June or July ; ſlipping or cutting off a quantity of ibe 
ſtrongeſt young ſhoots five or ſix inches long, plant them 


in a ſhady border fix inches diſtance, giving neeeſſary 
waterings; they will take root and make good plants by 
autumn; then, or next ſpring, may be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. 

Likewiſe old plants, branching from the oral and 


rooting in the earth, may be flipped or paited into fr- 


parate rooted flips in forms; or une, and en 
where they are to continue. 
To gather hyſſop for uſe, ſlip or cut the young fide 


or top ſhoots and leaves together, as occaſionally wanted 


any time of the year; or in ſummer, about July, when 
in flower in the fulleſt ſtate of perfection, a quantity 


may be gathered, the tops and flower-ſpikes together, 1 
both for any preſent principal uſe, and to my and tie in | 


bunches to houſe for winter. | 
As to culture of the plants, keep them clean | 
weeds; and as they will ſhoot up many flower-ſpikes 


in ſummer, theſe ſhould be cut down in autumn cloſe 


to the branches, and then, or in ſpring, dig between the 
plants with a ſmall ſpade or trowel; and after two or 
three years growth or more, if the plants appear of a 
decaying ſtate, make a new plantation. 

To fave hyſſop ſeed, permit the flower-ſpikes 6 to rus 


| they will furniſh plenty i in autumn. 
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KIDNEY- BEAN 5. 
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In the Botanic h lem, Phaſeolus. 


Hk Kibxzr- Bran, in ſome places called French 
Bean, conſiſts of many varieties, of dwarf kinds 
Was runners, are all tender annual plants, very profitable 
ſummer crops for their young green ſeed pods to boil, 
tor uſe in June, July, Auguſt, till October; or by hot- 
beds and hot-houſes are allo obtained early in the ſpring; 
and in ſome forts the ripe ſeed or beans are boiled and 
eaten in winter with butter. Raiſed annually from ſeed 
ſowed in ſeveral crops, from March or April till the 
| end of July, as one crop continues but two or three 
3 weeks in good production; each crop ripening ſeed the 
ſame year, and then wholly decay, 
The varieties of Kidney-beans are, 
1. Dwarf kinds, growing low and buſby, 
Early white dwarf, 
Early liver-coloured, 
Early black dwarf. 
Early ſpeckled dwarf. 
Early dun-coloured, 
Early coggerſhall dwarf. 
Large black ſpeckled dwarf. 
Ned ſpeckled da mf. 
8 Batter ſea white dwarf (low growing). 
Canterbury white dwarf (low). 
Large negro dwarf. 
Large white dwarf. 
4 Dun- coloured dwarf. 
Chineſe ſpeckled dwarf. 
Zebra or ſtriped dwarf. 
2. Runner kinds; growing with long, fender, twin- | 
ing. running ſtalkks. = 
Scarlet runner; large, rough, fleſhy pods; ; 
excellent eating while young. ; 
Dwarf ſcarlet runner. 
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Large white runner; a variety of the Me 

5 the flowers and ſeed white, but the 

pods large, rough, and ron, ſimilar to n - 

{carlet. 
Datch white runner; very long, thin, felby 

| _ pods; very fine when young. ; 

| Batterſea runner. 
Negro runner. 

Barbary runner. | l 

The above diſtinction of colours in the different va- 

rieties, alludes principally to the ſeed; except the ſcar- 


3 


let ſort, from the ſcarlet colour of the flower, though | 


the ſced alſo partakes of that colour. | 
Reſpecting the merit of the two tribes of kidney- | 


_ beans, dwarfs and runners; the former are bei for the 

WW main crops for general ſupply, eſpecially where conſi- 
BS derable crops are required, as they do not require the 

| trouble of ſticks, as in the running kinds; beſides, the 

HY pods, for the general part, are eſteemed preferable for 
eating; and the runners, in their nature of growth in 


long, twining, climbing ſtalks, of many feet length, 


| require ſticks or poles, &c. for them to aſcend upon in 


a ſpiral or twining order; would in conſiderable crops 


| require great trouble in furniſhing them with ſupport 

for climbing; they however are very deſerving of cul- 
ture, particularly in family gardens, in moderate crops, _ 

| as their pods, gathered while young and fleſhy, boil 

| tender, green, and good to eat; and ſome forts are re- 
markable for long bearing, particularly the ſcarlet, and 


the large white runners, both of which will continue in 
production from July or A till September or Oe- 


tober. 
Of the different varieties, any of the ſorts may be 


| Cultivated, but the beſt for general culture are, of the 


dwarfs, any of the early kinds for the firſt crops; but 
as theſe continue but a ſhort time in bearing, are not 
proper to raiſe in large quantities: and for the general 


crops of dwarfs, the Batterſea, Canterbury, and ſpeckled ' 


dwarfs, are excellent bearers, and fine eating beans 
while young; though the market gardeners about Lon- 


| don generally raiſe woltly'! the Batterſea and Canterbury 
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154 KIDNEY-BEANS, 

dwarfs, as being low growers, quick and very great 
beaters, with ſmall pods more ſaleable in market; how. 
ever any of the other ſorts are proper to ſow occaſionally 
to encreaſe the variety at table or for market : and of the 
runners, the ſcarlets and white are very eligible for the 
main crops, for their long bearing, and fine eating pods 
while young ; next to theſe the Dutch runners are very 
proper, are great bearers, and fine tender eating beans 
even when large, but do not continue long in ſuccef. 
fional bearing; are however very deſerving of culture for 
a full crop of runners, are generally ſowed in two crops, 
at a month's interval, to have a longer ſucceflion; any 
of the other runners may be raiſed in ſmaller crops, or 
as required. 85 1 „ 
Kidney beans in general are tender, both in the 
ſeed and plants; the former, being very impatient 
of wet and cold, ſeldom ſucceed well if ſowed in the 
natural ground before April, being apt to rot if the 
ground is wet or much rain fall; and the plants that 
come up early before May are very liable to ſuffer, or 

ſometimes cut off in cold nights. 1 
They grow moſt ſucceſsfully in a moderately light, | 
mellow ground, but will alſo ſucceed in any common 
 Lghtiſh ſoil of a garden or field; but in wet, harſh 
ſoils, the ſeed is apt to rot, eſpecially the ſowings before 
IEICE ooo he oe ntl 1, 15 
All the ſorts are raiſed from ſeed annually, in ſeveral 
crops, by ſowing every month. from the end of March 
or beginning or middle of April, according to the tem- 
perature of the ſeaſon, to the end of July or beginning 
of Auguſt ; for as one crop continues but two or three 
weeks in production, a ſucceſſion of different crops is 
neceſſary, eſpecially of the dwarfs, in order to have a 
regular ſucceſſion of young beans during the ſeaſon, 
Tune, July, Auguſt, and September; but, as before 
obſerved, the ſeed and plants being tender, ſhould ſow 
only moderate crops before May; but in which month, 
June, and beginning or middle of July, is. the ſeaſon 
for ſowing the great crops, for principal bearing July, 
Auguſt, and September; and by ſowing ſmaller portions 
the latter end of July, or beginniog of Avguſt, will 
; continue 
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continue a ſucceſſional production till October. But in 
| the runners, the ſcarlet and large white kinds, ſowed ian 
one or two crops May and June, will furniſh a conftant 
ſupply from Auguft till October or November; the 
| other runner ſorts may be ſowed in the ſame ſeaſon, but 
will not continue ſo long in bearing. 
But kidney-beans may alſo be obtained early, by ._ 
| ſowing in hot-beds and hot-houſes, in January, Fe- 
bruary, and March, of the early dwarf kinds, in ſmall 
| ſupplies, to produce in March, April, May, and be- 
ginning of June, till the natural ground early crops 
| come into bearing. . 5 . 

They are always ſowed in drills, from two feet to a2 
yard and four feet diſtance, and all to remain Where - 
| ſowed. 8 gas | ; 5+ 75 7 

As kidney-beans conſiſt of dwarfs and runners, re- 
quiring ſome little difference in ſome part of their cul- 
| ture, we ſhall give them under ſeparate heads. 

EE: | : Dwarf Kinds, ; IE F 
Theſe ſorts are proper for the general early and prin- 
cipal main crops, agreeable to the foregoing intimations, 


& 


— 


to ſow in different crops every month from March or 


April to Auguſt, to bear from June till October; but 


if young kidney beans are required in the earlieſt pro- 


duction, they may be obtained both by ſowing in warm 
borders, and in beds of natural earth defended with 
| frames, as alſo more early by means of hot- beds, hot- 
houſes, forcing- houſes, &c. But firſt ſhall proceed in 
the directions for the early and general natural ground 
crops. | Ie * W 
Early and general natural Ground Craps. 
For early natural ground crops: of kidney-beans, a 
few may be ſowed the beginning or middle of April, of 
| the early dwarf forts, in a warm border of light dry 
| earth, under a ſouth wall; but unleſs the weather is 
| ſettled, moderately-dry and warm, and the ſail of a light _ 


dry temperature, the middle of April is time enauzh 


for any conſiderable firſt crop; as if wet ſoils or much 
rain, the ſeed-beans, naturally tender, would rot in the 
ground ; however, if tolerably favourable weather, a 
ſmall portion may be ſowed the end of March or be- 

i ORE Wi. glaning 
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ginning of April; a larger crop the middle and latter end 
of the laſt-mentioned month, 
The firſt ſowing, beginning or middle of April, per- 
form in a warm border, drawing drills two feet and half 
diſtance, only an inch deep now; or draw a drill alſo 
lengthways, cloſe to the wall to be warmer and drier; 
place the beans in the drills only an inch or two aſun- 
der this early ſowing, as many may fail, and cover them 
in evenly with the earth not above an inch deep; as if 
deeper, they will be apt to rot or not riſe freely, 
eſpecially if cold or much rain happen: when the plants 
are up and advanced in growth, keep them clean from 
weeds by hoeing between the rows, at the ſame time dra 
ſome earth to the ſtems, and if very dry warm re, 
in May give occaſional moderate waterings; this crop 
will come into bearing in June or beginning of July. 
In a week or fortnight after ſowing the above firſt 
ee, ground crop, ſow a few more, both in caſe the 
others ſhould fail, and if they ſucceed, to have a longer 
ſucceſſion in bearing, eſpecially as the early pep con- 
: tinue but a ſhort time in production. | 
Aſter ſowing theſe early crops, examine the ſeed OCCa» 
fogally, eſpecially if cold or wet weather occur ſoon 
after ſowing, to ſee if the beans either remain ſound, 
or the greater part is rotting, as is often the caſe in an 
- unfavourable ſeaſon; and in which latter inſtance loſe 
no time, but dire&ly ſow more, either between the for- 
mer rows, or in another compartment of ground. <1 
Or in dry warm weather, after the beans have | 
Granted, give 2 light watering, of a warm forenoon, to 
aſſiſt them in coming up freely; after which, in their 
advancing young growth, if a dry warm ſeaſon, it will 
be of advantage to refreſh them Ry with mode- 
rate waterings in a morning or forenoon. 
Likewiſe obſerve in theſe crops, that when the beans 
are come up an inch or two high, hoe the ground be- 
- tween them, and draw a litile earth to the ſtems of the 
young plants, and which, in their more advanced flate, 
repeat once or twice, to ſtrengthen and forward their 


growth ; obſerving, in each et Wheat to cut down all 
weeds. | 
: | Thele 
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Theſe early crops will come into bearing in June 


| and beginning of July, when generally gather the pods 
er- while moderately young, both to have them in belt per- 
alf fection for eating, and the plants will continue longer 
Wi in bearing; though theſe early kinds do not at any rate 
er; continue long in production. 
m- Or for a few early border kidney-beans, ſome feed _ 
em may be ſowed thick in a hot- bed, the beginning, middle, . 
if or any time in April, for tranſplanting; or ſome ſowed 
ly, wick in one or more large pots placed in a hot-bed; and 
ats when the plants come up, harden them by degrees to the 
om full air, till the end of April or beginning of May, 
aw WW when warm ſettled weather; then planted out into a_ 
er, W warm border, or ſome cloſe to the wall for better pro- 
op tection from cold weather, or covered in cold nights 
WH with mats; or ſome being fowed in ſmall pots, three 
rſt | beans in each, the pots placed cloſe together in a hot- 
he bed, and the plants when advanced with leayes an ineh 
er or two broad, and ſettled weather, as above, may be 
n- turned out of the pots with the ball of earth entire, and 
palwanted in clumps cloſe under a warm wall, and in cold 
2- nights defended with mats, or garden pots whelmed over 
on each clump of plants; or alſo occaſionally, in an unfſa- 
d, vourable ſeaſon, ſome may be ſowed thick in a hot- bed, 
an or in pots placed therein, juſt to ſprout the beans, then 
fe taken up carefully and planted in drills under a warm 
r- ſouth wall, or in a frame under glaſſes. . 
About the middle and toward the latter end of April, 
ve ſow a larger ſupply, ſome in warm borders and the 
to warmeſt quarters of dry light ground; but towards the 
ir end of April, ſow ftill more confiderably in any of the 
ill main quarters, borders, or other compartments, prinei- 
e- pally of the Batterſea, and Canterbury white dwarf, 
or alſo of the ſpeckled dwarfs, being all good bear- 
NS ers, and continue longer than the early ſorts in bearings _ 
2M the two former ſow in drills two feet and half, and the © 


ſpeckled dwarf generally a yard aſunder, as being of 

largeſt growth : placing the beans two or three inches 

diſtance in the erills, covering in with the earth about 

an inch or not more than an inch and half deep; 

keep the plants clean from weeds by occaſional hoeing, 
| ; | and 
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and draw earth to the ſtems once or twice; they will | 
bear in July and Auguſt. | 
For the main creps ſow in May, June, and Jubs 
largely once or twice in each month, of the Batterſea, 
| Canterbury, and ſpeckled dwarfs, for the Principal ſup. 
ply ; and any of the other dwarf forts, except the early | 
kinds, for ſecondary crops, or to furniſh. a variety of 
different ſorts; and for all of which draw drills from 
two feet and a half to 2 yard diſtance, and an inch and 
half deep, ſowing the beans three inches aſunder, and 
covered in the above depth : theſe crops will bear ſome 
in July, but plentifully in Auguft and September. 

Likewiſe in the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, 
ſow a ſmaller crop for late en in September and 
October. 
Inzsn the ſummer ſowings, in Sans, July, &c. if very 
dry hot weather, it is adviſeable either to ſoak the beans | 
a few hours in river or pond water, or when the drills 
are drawn, water the drills, then ſow the beans, and 
earth them over directly; this will promote their ger- 
minating ſooner, and coming up more regularly toge- | 
ther, which otherwiſe in dry hot ſeaſons will riſe _ Al 
Rragelingly, and ſome not at all. 
As to culture of the above different early and main 
| crops, all they require is to keep the plants clear from 
weeds, by occaſional hoeings in dry weather, and in 
their advancing young ſtate to hoe a little earth up to 
the ſtems once or twice, to forward and ſtrengthen their 

growth. "I 

Theſe different crops will af a regular ſupply of 
young pods, for gathering in full ſupplies, from about 
the beginning of July till October; obſerving in ga- 
thering kidney- beans for uſe, go over each crop about 
twice or thrice a week, while the pods remain young, 
green, and criſp, before they form the beans of any | 
conſiderable growth, as they will in that ſtate boil more 
green and tender to eat, and the plants, when thus cloſe 
gathered in the young growth of the pods, will con- 
tinue flowering longer in ſueceſſion, and furniſh more 
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Where kidney- beans of the above crops are required 
for pickling, they ſhould generally be alſo gathered in 


| a young ſtate; rather more ſo than thoſe for boiling z _ 


or to pickle down in ſalt for wipter, they may be gather - 


ed of the common ſize, and in which they are very fine 


to boil in that ſeaſon. 


Early crops by ſowing in bot- beds and hot-houſes, &0. | 


To have forward kidney-beans in the earlieſt period 


| by hot-beds and hot-houſes, & c. to bear in Mont 


| April, and May, &e. obſerve as follow: 

By hot-beds.—For early kidney-beans, having ſome 
early white dwarf ſeed, begin in January or February 
to make either a ſmall hot-bed, to raiſe the plants about 
a week or fortnight's growth, for tranſplanting into a 
larger; or ſow at once in a large hot-bed,. for-one or 


more three light frames, to remain. If the former, make 
2 hot- bed for a one or two- light frame, and earthed at 


| top with light dry mould fix inches. thick; ſow the 
beans thick in drills for tranſplanting, or ſow ſome alſo 


in ſmall pots, four in each, placed in the ſame bed; put 


on the glaſſes; and occaſionally give vent to the fteam 
| from the bed; defend the.glaſics at top every night with 
mats or ſtraw litter, and when the beans have ſprouted 
(not before), as alſo after they come up, give occaſional 
very moderate waterings, as the earth becomes dry; 
likewiſe.admit air to the plants daily, in temperate wea- 


tber, by tilting the glaſs an inch or two at the upper 
end, and when they puſh their ſecond or rough leaves 


about an inch broad, having a ſtrong hot-bed made in 
due time neara yard high, for one, two, or more three» 
light frames, and the burning heat is over, earth-it fix 
or eight inches thick, then -tranſplant the beans 
therein, with earth to the roots, in croſs rows fifteen 


inches aſunder; or thoſe in pots may be tranſplanted 


with the balls of earth about their roots entire, and 
planted in clumps as they were raiſed in the pots: give 


a little water, and in their future culture give air, by 


tilting the lights behind as above; cover the glaſſes 
every evening, and uncover in the. morning, ſupplying 


the plants with light wateriogs, and ſupport the heat of 
e eee e 


the 


— 


beg, and plant it with early beans as above, every 


3 


— 
_ 


miner l 
the bed, when declined, by linings of hot dung to the | 
They will thus come into bearing in March or April, 
though generally but in very moderate production at that 

early ſeaſon. FFF 
But, to have a regular ſucceſſion, ſhould make a hot. 


three weeks, from January or February till April, and 
they will furniſh ſmall crops for gathering in the ſpring, 
— early natural ground crops arrive to bearing in 
June. 3 555 „„ 
Or in want of frames and glaſſes, a hot - bed made 
the middle or end of February, or in March or April, 
ſowed or planted as above, and arched over with hoops 
to be covered with mats every night and in cold wea- 
ther, will produce in April and May, &c, 
In hot-houſes, or fruit-forcing houſes. — May raiſe 
early kidney beans with greater certainty, abundance, 
and perfection, and with much leſs trouble, than in 
bot- beds. Having for this either ſome early white, 
black, or dun- coloured dwarfs, or ſpeckled dwarfs will 
alſo ſucceed and bear plentifully; and in January, Fe- 
bruary, &c, being furniſhed with ſome large garden 
pots, or oblong narrow boxes, filled with light rich earth, 
placed in the hot-houſe either on the top of the bark - bed 
Wall, or front flue towards the glaſſes, or ſome placed in 
a fruit-forcing bouſe; and if pots, plant four or five 
beans in each, an inch deep; or in boxes, plant a row | 
Jengthways along the middle, three inches aſunder: 
if after planting the earth dries faſt, give a little water, 
but when the beans have ſpeared and begin to ſhoot, . 
water more freely to promote and aſſiſt their coming up 
regularly, after which give light waterings two or three 
times a week. | 1 e 5 
They with the above care will grow fieely, and pro- 
duce ſome in February, but more plentifully in March 
and April, &c. | „„ 
Too continue a ſucceſſion, plant more in a fortnight 
or three weeks in ſmall pots, three or four beans in each, 
and placed cloſe together in any part of the hot- houſe 
or forcing-houſe, where moſt convenient for room, and 
5 | there 
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mere to be advancing in ſucceſſion to the others; and 


when of two or three inches growth at top, tranſplant 


9 them with the balls of earth to the roots into large pots 


or boxes, to remain; giving water at planting and in their 
advancing growth: and thus may have them advancing 


one crop under another, for conſtant ſucceſſion of 
early beans all the ſpring months till June. 


„ 


Thus far concluding the general directions for raiſing ; 


| the dwarf kidney- beans, both in natural crops, and by | 


forcing in hot-beds or hot · houſes, where required in the 
earlieſt production; next follows the culture of the run- 
Des... 40G 

55 Crops of Runners, et 
The runner kidney-beans having all long, twining, 


| climbing ftalks, that aſcend in a volubilate manner round 
poles, ſticks, ſtrings, &c. many feet high, and will not 


ſucceed well in their production without the aſſiſtance 


of ſuch ſupports, ſo muſt prepare for their culture ace 
| cordingly. 4 | 15 33CW‚ ge | | 


Py: 


” 


Of the runner kidney-beans, the ſcarlets and the 


large whites have this ſuperiority, in being the greateſt : 
bearers, and continue confiderably longeſt in bearing, 


ſometimes two or three months in the ſame plants, or 


two crops, ſowed in May and June or July, will con- 


tinue bearing from July and Auguſt till November, if 
a favourable autumn, and are very good eating beans 
while young and fleſhy; though it is eligible to ſow 


ſome of the others, to have a plentiful variety in ſue- 


ceſſional production: but the runners in general are 
more- eligible to cultivate in private gardens, - where 
only moderate ſupplies are wanted, than in large quan- 


ities in market-gardens, and fields, &c. on account of 


the great trouble they would require in ticking or pole- 
ing them for ſupport-to clinib upen, in their natural 


| twining order, 


Tue ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſorts is principally May, | 


| June, and July, obſerving the following hints: 


To have ſucceſsful crops of runners, the beginning 


or middle of May is a good ſeaſon to ſow the firſt main 
ſupply; though if warm dry ſetiled weather, ſome may 


be lowed the middle or end of April, in a warm, dry 
. 8 „ border; 
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border ; but if at that time the weather is cold, or much 
rain, better defer the principal ſowing till May, as the 
beans will not be ſo liable to periſh by cold and wet, 
as when ſowed earlier. 1 3 | 
And for ſucceſſion beans, it is proper in June, the 
beginning, middle, or any time in that month, to ſo 
another good crop of the ſame kinds, which, of the 
ſcarlet and large white runners, will continue in pro. 
_ duction. to the end of October; but of the Dutch and 
other runner kinds mentioned after that ſort, may alſo 
fow more in July to continue a proper ſucceſſion, 25 
none of theſe bear ſo long as the ſcarlet and large white 
| beans. 7 2 


They may all be ſowed both in open compartments 


ol light ground, in wide rows four feet diſtance, to have 


r 
tall ſticks or poles fix or ſeven to eight or ten feet high Wl f 
to aſcend upon; or in borders near walls, palings, rails, Wl * 
hedges, trees, &c. either to have poles placed in the! 
ground, or ſtrong packthread ſtrings ſuſpended from WW I 
above, for them to twine round in their running aſcend- 
ing order, or to twine round the ſtems of ſmall trees, 
eſpecially the ſcarlet kinds; likewiſe, occaſionally, the 
ſcarlet and Jarge white runners may be ſowed, to form 
ſhady walks, bowers, &c. by poles, rods, lines, or to 
run over arbours, &c. or in places not accommodated, 
with gardens, theſe two forts may be ſowed in pots or 
boxes, and placed in the outfide of windows, or in bal- 
conies, court- yards, &c. placing poles or lines on which 
to aſcend, | rn oo | 
For a full crop of runners, draw drills four feet 
aſunder, and an inch and half deep; or double drills, that 
is, two drills together a foot aſunder; and allow a ſpace 
of four feet and half or five feet between each two rows, 
eſpecially the ſcarlets and large white runners, that they 
may have full ſcope for a free. growth as they require, 
and to admit of proper room between the rows for ga- 
 thering the produce without breaking down the plants; 
place the beans in the drills three inches aſunder, though 
rather too cloſe, but ſome may rot if much rain flls. 
When the plants of the different crops are come uptwo - 
or three inches high, hoe ſome earth up to the 2 * of 
| | - em, 
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them, and cut down all weeds; repeating the hoeing 


once or twice, according as weeds advance, Þ— | _ 5 
And when the plants puſh forth runners, being fur- 


| niſhed with tall ſticks or poles, place them in the 
ground upright in a range along each row for the run» 


ners to climb upon, or, occaſionally, where near walls, 
palings, rails, trees, &c. ſuſpend lines from above, as 
formerly hinted ; and in all of which, conduct the run- 
ners of the plants thereto in their firſt advance, direAing 


| them in their natural volubilate courſe, contrary to the 


ſun's apparent diurnal motion; they will afterwards 
aſcend rapidly without further trouble, and bear at every 


joint as they mount in height, 


In their bearing ſtate, generally gather the pods while 


| moderately young, before the beans are conſiderably 


formed in them ; they will then boil green, tender, and 


good, and by cloſe gathering before they grow old, the 
| plants will bloſſom and bear longer accordingly in pro- 
Per ſucceſſion, TS % „%%% ends es ! 


| Saving Seed of Kidney- Beans. - e 
To fave ſeed of kidney-beans, both of the dwarfs and 
runners, if for large quantities, ſhould ſow ſome for 
that purpoſe the latter end of April, or in May, leaving 


them wholly ungathered to ripen in Auguſt, &c. or for 


ſmaller ſupplies, either leave ſome rows of the firſt main 
crops, or where any produce more than can be gathered 
before too old, let the ſuperabundancy remain for full 


growth; they will all ripen in Auguſt and September, 


when either pull up the ſtalks and beans together where 
conſiderable quantities; or in ſmaller, pick off the ripe 


pods, efpecially the large runners; and after being ex- 
poſed in the ſun and att to dry, threſh, beat, or ſhell 
out the fte. ORR 


The ſeed beans always grow moſt freely when but 
one year old, though thoſe of two years will alſo grow 3 


| however have, if poſſible, new ſeed for general ſowing. 


- 
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low, compound flower: is raiſed by cuttings. of the 
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JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. | 


| In the Botanic Syſiem, a ſpecies of | Heliantbus, Jar Sun- 
flower (Helianthus tuberoſus); Tuberous-rooted W 
Helianthus, called Jeruſalem Artichoke. 1d 


TH E JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. is a hardy tube. 

rous - rooted perennial plant, a ſpecies of the family 
of Helianthus or Sun- flower, growing with a cluſter 
of large, irregular, tuberous, fleſhy roots, which are the 
eatable parts; in beſt perfection in autumn and win- 
ter, till the ſpring,; ſhoots up tall fingle ſtems annually 
in the ſpring, ſeveral feet bigh, furniſhed with large 
broad leaves, and crowned by a ſmalliſh, radiated, yel- 
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roots, or whole; planted in the ſpring, one crop an- 
nually, in rows a yard diftance ; and the roots attain 
perfection the ſame year, about September or October, 
continuing good all winter till April or May, then be- 
gin to ſprout, waſte, and decay. 9 SY 
- There is only one ſpecies, viz. : 
Heliantbus tuberoſus, or tuberous-rooted ſun- flower, 
5 commonly called Jeruſalem artichoke. _ 
This is a moſt hardy and durable plant in the root, 
which will grow in almoſt any ſoil and ſituation, and 
multiply ſo faſt, as when once planted they can hardly 
be entiely eradicated, for the ſmalleſt bit of the root 
remaining, will grow and continue coming up an- 
om. Gr OO PO TT 
This plant, though called an artichoke, bears not the 
leaſt reſemblance to the common artichoke, being very 
diſkmilar in growth; and whence it derives the name 
is unknown, unleſs it be from ſome reſemblance in 
taſte to that of the latter. V 
It is raiſed or propagated by cuttings of the tubers E 
roots, or the roots whole, planted in February or March; 
and each ſet will be productive of a large cluſter of 
fleſhy tubers at full growth, to dig up for uſe in Sep- 
tember, October, &c. „ al 
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As before obſerved, this plant will grow any where; 


however, to have them produce large fine roots, gene- 


rally allot an open fituation, and tolerably rich mode- 


| rately light ground, and digged one full ſpade deep; | 


and at the proper ſeaſon as above, February or March, 
but not later than the beginning or middle of April, 


baving ſome largiſh roots, cut them into ſeveral pieces, - 
| each furniſhed with an eye or bud, plant them either by. 
dibble or in deep drills drawn with the corner of an 


hoe, in rows a yard aſunder, by eighteen inches i in the 
lines, and three or four inches deep, += 


When the plants come up, hoe the ground occalion- | 
ally to eradicate weeds; and when they are a little ad- 
vanced in growth, hoe up ſome earth to the bottom of 


the ſtems on both ſides of each row, to encourage the 
production of picariful roots branes and their owing 
large. 

They will be at full wette in root an top about 


Michaelmas, or ſoon after, and the ſtalks will decay in 


October, when you may begin to dig up the roots 
for uſe, and continued all winter as wanted: or in No- 
vember dig up a quantity, and lay them in ſand under 


cover, to preſerve them for ready uſe during the winter 


ſeaſon; and any remaining in the ground till ſpring 
may be digged up in February before they ſnoot; laid in 


ſand or a litile dry earth, they will _ ee good hong 
uſe in that ſeaſon, Le 
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By the Butani It Cocblearia Armoracia, (Arnoracis) | 
e 2" op age Rath.” | 
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with a long thick perpendicular white root, the 
eatable part; eſteemed for its warm agreeable reliſn and 


_ wholeſome quality; is always eaten raw, previouſly 
ſcraped into fine ſhreds, and uſed as ſauce to roaſt, broil- 


ed, and fried fleſh, and occaſionally to fiſn, and for gar- 


niſh to diſhes, &C. obtained at 2 ſeaſons of the year, 


* 


— 
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but in the greateſt perfection in autumn, winter, and 
ſpring, from October to April or May: raiſed always 
by off-ſets. and cuttings of the roots in the ſpring; 
N in rows two feet aſunder by a foot diftance in 
the lines, and fifteen inches deep, to obtain long ftraight 
root-ſhoots, of proportionable length, which ſhoot up 
in full length the ſame year in May or June, acquire 


{ 1M 3 growth to dig up for occaſional uſe the fol. 
_ lowing autumn and winter, but in fulleſt perfection in 


fize, &c. the ſecond year, by September or October; 
when, and during the winter and ſpring, in digging up 
the roots for uſe as wanted, they being cut off to the 
bottom, leaving the ſtools, hey: Mook up again in ſuc- 
ceſſional production. 
There is but one. God VIZ. 
Armoracia, or horſe-radiſn. 


* 


This plant will grow almoſt any len in common 


garden earth; but to obtain large fine roots in beſt per- 
fection, it ſhould have a lightiſh mellow ſoil, and open 
fituation, well trenched, two ſpades deep ; and of which, 


for the ſervice of a family, ſhould plant a good mode- | 


rate crop, or according to the extent of the kitchen- 


ground, or family demand; or the fame proportion in 


market gardens for public ſupply; and in all of which 
one crop will be of ſeveral years continuance, as after 
_ the firſt or ſecond ſummer's growth, the root-ſhoots be- 


ing then of proper ſize to be digged up for uſe in autumn, 


winter, and ſpring, &c. cutting them off level to the 
bottoms' or parent ſtool; and this remaining in the 


ground continues ſending up freſh ſupplies the follow- 
Ing and for ſeveral years to come, in annual production; 


or may be ſucceeded by a new plantation once in three 


or four to five or fix years or more, as it may ſeem ne- 


ceſſary, according to the produce of the old e in 
the ſize and goodneſs of the ſnoots. 
The propagation or way of raiſing horſe-radiſh is 
always by top cuttings of the fide off-ſer root-ſuckers, 
and occafionally the top of the main roots, or ſome- 
times old knotty roots cut into ſeveral pieces, an inch or 
two long; and al} which ſets for planting may be col- 
lected any time from autumn till ſprings. in digging up 
N 
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the full-ſized roots for uſe as occaſionally wanted; 
and generally planted in February or Maren. 
0 For this purpoſe of planting, provide a proper ſupply 
of ſets any time from October to March; and for which 
t Nobſerve generally in digging up the full. ſized roots, in 
old plantations, for uſe, to detach all the ſmall off- ſet 
P ſhoots and fide-ſuckers, ſelecting a quantity of the beſt 
1. or ſets, the top part cut off about two inches long; or 
' Wlikewiſe occaſionally of the main roots when digged 


p up, if not a ſufficiency of the others: this, however, 
> Wis the main roots, though it may be done without in- 
4 convenience in private gardens, is not eligible in mar- 
„let grounds, as the loſs of the top parts would render 
de roots unſaleable: or alſo, in default of off. fets, 
a quantity of old knotty roots, cut into pieces two 
inches long, may be uſed for ſets; but the cuttings of 
n. Ne ſtraight fide off-ſet ſhoots, ariſing from the bottom 
For fides of the main roots aforeſaid, are preferable ;' 
; Webuſing the moderately ſtrong ones, and cut off the! 
jm for planting, two to three inches Jong, with- 


: the top attached to each ſet: however, as before ob- 

2 ſerved, that in want of plenty of theſe, make good the 

n Leßciency with the others, as above. e 

ben being furniſhed with a proper ſupply of ſets, - 

. and allotting an open compartment of ground, trench- 

5 digged one full ſpade, or two ſpades deep; and being 
provided with a long dibble, plant the ſets therewith in 
rows two feet aſunder, by twelve to fifteen inches dif- 

| tance in each row, inſerting them at leaſt a foot or fif- 

teen inches deep, that they may ſend up long ſtraight 

clean ſhoots accordingly; obſerving to cover in the holes 
over each ſet with earth as you proceed in planting. 

: Or horſe-radiſh- may be planted in the trenches as 

you proceed in trenching or digging the ground; dig-' _ *_ 

ging out a firſt trench two feet wide, and fiſteen irehes 
deep, looſening the bottom, and along the middle of 
which plant a row of ſets, thruſting them a little into 

the earth; then digging the next trench, turn the earth 

into the firſt upon the cuttings, breaking the large lumps 

and clods, that-the root-ſhoots may advance freely in a 

ltraight upright growth; and in this manner proceed in 

| 5 planting 
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163  HORSE-RADISH, 
planting as many rows as required, filling up . lat a 


ene with the earth of the firſt opening. 


On the ground where the horſe-radiſh is planted, as 
it will not come up before May, as having a conſider. 
able depth of earth to ſhoot through to the ſurface, 
there may be ſowed a crop of radiſhes or ſpinach, or 


ſpinach and radiſhes together, which will attain full 


growth, and come off time enough for the horſe-radiſh 


to advance without any material interruption, 


The plants will come up in May, ſeldom before, 
eſpecially the firſt year ; for, as above obſerved, the ſets | 
being planted deep, the ſhoots having a conſiderable 
body of earth to puſh through before they reach the 
ſurface, then the tops advance with large leaves; at 
which time all the culture they require is to keep them 
clean ſrom weeds all ſummer by occaſional hoeing and 
hand- weeding till the leaves cover the ground; after 
which they will not want any farther material care, 
only to pull up any large ſtraggling weeds; the plants 


continue growing till the end of October or Novem- 


ber, when the leaves will decay, and the roots finiſh 


their principal growth for the ſeaſon; though ſeldom 
attain a conſiderable fize till after the ſecond ſummer” „ 


growth. 
However in the a Og ober, after e 


if the roots are advanced to any tolerable ſize, and that 


they are particularly wanted, ſome may be digged up 


for uſe, and continued tg de taken up as required dur- 


ing the winter, &c, but what are permitted to have an- 


other year's growth will be large and fine . the ſe- 


cond autumn. 
As before obſerved, horſe- radith; attaining its full 


| growth in autumn, is in beſt perfection to take up for 


uſe in that ſeaſon, and all winter and ſpring; but in 


old plantations, after the firſt or ſecond year, the roots 
may allo be digged up in ſummer, as ee 
wanted. 


In taking up horſe-radiſh for ule, ns. in it in 7 OY, 


| regular manner; dig a trench along the firſt row to the 


bottom of the root- ſhoots, which then cut off cloſe to 


, the e ee, with the ſpade. or Knife, borizon- 
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4 tally3/ and theſe remaining, cover them in with the 
i carth of the ſucceeding trench, according as more roots 
are digged up as wanted; and thas- proceeding trench 


and trench, the remaining ftools will, the following: 
, ear; product's ſuccetfional ſupply of new root: ſhoots, 
x KB attaining a proper growth as above, and in that — 
Il will continde producing a fucceſſion annually! 1 ſom — 


h times ſeveral ſuckers from each mother tool. 

About November or December, in he n weill it 
. is proper to dig up a quantity of the full grown horſe. 
ts radiſh, and depoſit onder ner in 0 Rf dry 
le to be ready in caſe of rigorous froſt freezing the „ 
e n that thoſe 1 N N 75 : 


40 
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„ I caſks'of* land; will keep good ſeveral months. 

s In old plantations of botſe-Tadiſm, after gatherin * 

D the firſt or ſecond" and ſucceeding production ſom 

h times in the following fammer, many ſmall off: ſets ads | 

n | vance between the main roots, it is adviſable to draw” 

's | theſe out in their young growth, that they may not 
crowd and weaken the principal productions; likewiſe 

, in old crops as above, ſeveral ſucker-ſhoots often riſe 

it from the ſame bottoms? in ſummer, and in which it is 

eligible to thin out the weakeſt to two dr three of the 

—ſtrongeſt on each ſtool, pulling the others clean out as 

2 low as poſfible, not to ſhoot . RE and thus the crop 

. of principal roots will enjoy the greater benefit of the 


= t — = . 
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free air, &c. and good room to grow to the fulleſt 5 per- 
I | fection. 
rA crop of horſe-radiſh will continue in production 
n many years, from the ſame ſtools or bottoms, in the 
ts order before mentioned: obſerving, however,” either 
7 ſooner or later, when they decline producing good fized F 
root. ſhoots, make a new plantation in proper time i in | 
a another compartment of good ground. = 
e When digging up any confideratits quantity of e. 
0 dim ta time, for market in autumn, &c. about October, 


or begianing of November, may plant the ground with © 
leituce or ans to come off in 7 c 
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75 LETTUCE... 5 
By. RY Ladtuca fativa, (er. cultivated Lau. 


LFrrocr confiſts' of 1 many varieties, hich a are call an - 
nual plants, valuable as principal ſallad eſculents, 
to eat raw, and for ſtew ing, &c;. the leaves the uſeful 
parts; in greateſt perfection when cabbaged white and 
criſp; obtained for uſe, moſt part of the years, but in 
falleR perfection in their cabbaged growth in ſummer, 
principally, May, June, July, and dene v 3 alſo in to- 
deen all vid e e 
ſowed annually in ſeveral crops, from January or Fe- 
bruary' till September; both for tranſplanting a foot 
afunder, and to remain where. ſowed, and thinned to 
that diftance, and all come in for uſe; in full growth, , 
and run to ſeed, the ſame year, except thoſe ſowed in 
autumn, which cöntinue for early lettuce, next ſpring. 
and ſummer, when. they alſo. run. to. 1 Ang creay. 
when. it is ripe in autumn following. f 8 
pi he yarictics of lectuce arg,, 
Common white cabbage-lettuce.”. alc 


20 Brown Dutch cabbage - lettuce. ddt 5 bee 7" 
T e green, cabbage-lettuce, .. Send wah rc BM 


oney cabbage-lettuce...... .. 1. 1 
eat ball cabbage-lettuce c 33 k rl 155 0 
kg admirable Db N . 9 wage and | 


© "Imperial lettuce (large). ee ee 
VVÜàbo⅛ö SIND... | io oi ous 1 mart 
White Cilicia lettuce. iber ap? for 


_ White Cos lettuce... 64.46 PRONE me 1 
Steen Cos lettuce. os es 5 besehen wr 900 S855 +1} 
Jet ed Cos leituce, eee a Me es! 
_ Red Cos lettuce. a 0 TT ag , bg e e 
Egyptian green Cos 8 cer hn t6 
Capuchin ſettuce. a eee e 
As there are many varieties of lettuce, it is Serge ne- 
9e E ; eee N | 
1 e 5 
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eſteemed ;z the . of de are 1 common aid! 2 
cabbage-lettuce, brown Dutch, hardy green, admirable, 
and the white and green Cos ack Cilicia lettuce; 'thaugh 
any of the others may be raiſed for variety in ſmaller 47 


. tions; and the ſor ts are diſtinguiſhed, the cabbage-leituees 9 

0 by their ſpreading growth, toundiſh leaves, and round de- . 

a preſſed cabbaged heads; the Cos kinds being of upright | 

„ e with oblong erect leaves and heads + | 

' he o have early and general crops, it mult be bre 

4 that as lettuces, after attaining perſection in their fun 

n cabbaged growth, in ſummer and autumn, ſoon afteri 

„ run up for ſeed, a repetition of ſowing is neceſſary "+ - 

20 erery montb, in ſpring; ſummer, and zutun, as Qin 

4 the — directions: h N bh e 
. Early Spring and e G . Wl: 8 = ; | 


For early .crops, the green and white Cos are proper 3 

alſo a few of common white cabbage and brown Doch 
lettuce; any of which may be ſowed, the firſt crop the 
beginning of February; a ſmall portion on warm bor-=- 
ders, or in a frame for Metis in cold nights: ſow a Li 
larger ſupply the middle or latter end of that month; al! 
ſowed broad-caft, and raked in lightly :- and when. the 
plants are an inch or two bigh, in March or  April;-- 
prick dut a quantity in a warm border, or ſome; in a 
frame aforeſaid ſix or eight inches; or ſome pricked in 
a hot- bed to bring them forward in growth: ee * 
+ I tranſplanted into the borders, &. Pn: LB 
d FF But to have young ſpring lettuce as foliar 48 poſe. 2 

ſible, and eſpecially if the autumn- ſowed crops to: 

ſtand the winter are killed by froſt, or eat by flugs, . 

or if. none were raiſed, it is proper toſow a few. green and 

white Cos in- January or February in a moderate hot 
bed, and when the plants are an inch high, prick them 

into another hot · bed, ſix by four inches aſunder, and 
when advanced to three or four inches growth, hin | 
ſome out to eight or ten inches Se wy TOP MOOG: | | 
drawn out into the open ground. | 
Theſe early crops will begin to cabbage mot ly in 200 

May, at which time the Cos lettuce in paiticulan; may - 

be pena as * tying up * of the * plants with 


* 


A 


wo 
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Ew of baſs mat, alittle above the middle, moderately 
But in want of lettuce of a cabbaged growth, they may 
alſo be uſed in their young open ſtate, particularly the 
white cabbage and honey lettuces: and for which pur- 
oy they may be ſowed thick, both in the ſpring about 
ebruary, March, and April; and when the plants are 
of one, two, or three inches growth, may begin to 
thin them out for uſe ; - thoſe remaining will advance in 
ſize, and ſome left thin may ſtand to cabbage : likewiſe 
in autumn, about Auguſt and September, may ſow a 
quantity in the ſame order, to remain for thinning, for 
uſe in winter and early ſpring months, in their open 
Rate, and with ſmall cabbaged hearts: the reſt remain 
for full cabbaging in April, May, & 
_ Likewiſe cabbage lettuces may occafionally, in win- 
ter and ſpring, be ſowed thick to cut young, like ſmall 
ſallading, when an inch or two in growth, and alſo in 
2 more advanced ſtate, till the crops of larger lettuces 
Main Crops for Summer and Autumn. 
For general crops, any of the varieties of lettuce 
may be ſowed in March, April, and May; but a prin= 
cipal ſupply of the Cos, with ſome common cabbage- 
lIettuce, brown Dutch, and Cilicia ; all which may be 
ſowed in the above-mentioned months in any open ſitu- 
ation, in lightiſh rich ground, either each fort ſeparate, 
or ſome thinly mixed of different ſorts, ſowed broad- 
caſt, and raked in evenly; and the plants may, ſome, 
remain where ſowed, and thinned a foot or fifteen 
inches aſunder ; and others, when three inches high, 
planted out in May, June, &c. the ſame diſtance in 
open compartment of good ground, watered at plant- 
ing, and afterwards till they take root and grow; and 
which crops will ſupply the table from May till July or | 
Avguft, in full cabbaged*heads.,  * 
Continue ſowing ſucceſſional ſupplies in June, July, 
and Auguſt, to have a regular ſupply all autumn til! 
October, November, or December; thinning and 


- planting out ſome of each crop as abore. Te 


% 
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ſpring and ſummer crops, ſome ſhould be ſowed the middle 
and latter end of Auguſt, and beginning and middle 


— 8 
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grand admirable, being a fine large cabbage- 3 
Tettuce»for ſummer and beginning of autumn, the beſt | 


ſeaſon for ſowing them is Merch, April, and May; 
and, as they ſpread conſiderably, ſhould be planted fi- 


The 


teen or eighteen inches diſtance: they ill e very 


large in June, July, and Auguſt. 


In the different tranſplantings of the above main crops 


of lettuce, generally allot, them open ſituations z the | 


more diſtant from the ſpread of trees the better, as in 


which they are apt to draw up weak, and run ſooner to ; 
ſeed, than in open expoſures. . 


-Lettuces may occaſionally be ſowed with ſome other 
crops, if neceſſary to huſband all parts of the ground to 


beſt advantage; as a ſmall portion with crops of onions, 


carrots, parſneps, leeks; principally of the Cos lettuce, 
as the leaſt ſpreading; ſome to remain, thinly, for full 


places. Alſo may be ſowed any ſorts of lettuee with 
ſpring and winter ſpinach, and crops of radiſhes; hoth 
part to remain, and the reſt tranſplanted: : or ſome Cos 


lettuce may be ſowed in Auguſt, and in the beds of 
winter onions, to thin out in October and Waun ; 
to plant in borders and frames. iy 
Likewiſe in planting ſummer and autumn leben 
that, to ſave or gain ground, ſome may alſo be ocean - 
ſionally planted between rows of other plants, 'as be- 


tween trenches of ne- planted celery, or between every 
other row of tranſplanted leeks and endive, and between 


rows of other ſmall plants, or along edges of beds, or in 
alleys between thoſe of ſmall grow 
rous along edges of borders and other compartments, all _ 
principally in free fituations; or younger lettuces planted 
between rows of larger or 1 W 5 


that will ſoon be gathered off. 


For or winter lis ade to and the winter for early 


of September; or alſo a ſmaller ſupply the 
* of October, * of the * — 
* 


growth; the reſt thinned out, and planted in other 


ing erops; alſo in 
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A2 chance to ſurvive the froſt if tbe others ſhould be 


2214 nn. 


common cabbage· lettuce, brown Dutch, hardy green 
cabbage, Cilicia and capuchin lettuces; all of which, at 


the different times as above, ſow in any open Gewation 


of good ground; ſome to continue, others to plant in 
warm er and ſome in frames, to be defended from 
froſt with glaſſes, or in beds arched over to cover with f 


* 
3 * F 


The . plants are eee, 


E the open ground all winter; ſome where they were 


ſowed, and thinned moderately; and others thinned out, 


And planted i in October, and beginning of November, 


in warm ſouth borders and ſheltered quarters of dry 

ground, five or fix inches diſtance, Likewiſe, at the 

. lame time, plant ſome of the lateſt Auguſt ſowing un- 
der hand-glafics, where winter cauliflowers are planted, 


ſetting —.— towards the outſide, to have the advan- 


tige of the glaſſes all winter, in which theſe will have 


3 1 
All cheſe crops ol the eee 


plants, managed 


23 above, are principally to ſtand the winter, ſome of 


which, of the forwardeſt and largeſt 


growth, of the 
cabbage- lettuce in particular, will be proper for uſe in 


that ſeaſon: the reſt to continue till ſpring, when, if 
they are thick, about March and April, thin out ſome, 


and plant a foot aſunder in beds or bordets of rich 
earth; and which, and the other winter- ſtanding plants 
of this crop that ſurvive the froſt, come in to fupply 


the table and markets from February or March, April, 
till May and 


WN of June, in dr ad wee and 


ber-ſowed ae ſhould, ng ak the 
ſtouteſt, be planted in October: and November, in the 
warmeſt ſouth borders, four inches diſtance; and at 
the ſame time a quantity of the lateft- ſowed plants, 


larger growth. 


of September and beginning of October, ſhould be 
»Planted in frames, in beds of light earth, four by three 
inches aſunder, and defended with the glaſſes of nights, 
and very wet weather, and in froſts; or ſome planted in 
beds, under hand-glafſes, the ſame diſtance, and in 
1497-6 over with hoops or „ to. be covered 


with 


V 


Nr EEE. HA. 


in a warm ſituation; to remain without tranſplanting, 


5 dang if they ably ſtand over the winter, t 
and April ſhould be thinned ten or twelve inches aſundet, 


ame diſtance, 


ewe uowgyv mnoa®O ooG > ao 


> # 
- 


LeTTrvucr ww. 
with mats in winter, every cold night, and bad wea- 


ther, but uncovered every dry mild Hi or thoſe under 


frames and glaſſes have the glaſſes tilted up three inches, 
or, when dry and mild weather, always taken off daily, 


but kept cloſe of cold Nights and froſty weather, | 
During the winter, in open weather, examine the 


lettue of the above crops if they are annoyed with 


Jugs, they ſhould be carefully ſcarched' for, otherwiſe 
will ſometimes devour all the javes of the plants, like- 
wiſe grubs at the rot. 

For winter - eating young liess aa macs Hig fal- 


Ude! in a ſmall growth, ſome hardy cabbage lettuce and 


brown Dutch may be ſowed in the middle of Auguſt, 


and in September or Oc Dde 


the plants: moderately 
thinned; the reſt remaining four to five or ſit inches 


diftance, may be cut out in winter and ſpring as wanted, 


in a thinning order; they will ſometimes ſtand the 
* and afford a' tolerable ſupply in that and the 
Jann vhs ſeaſon to uſe young in ſallads widy erelles, 
rd, endive, eelery, KK #5 300 lh RES 1, 
1 the ſpring, thoſe planted thiek in beds, frames, 
in March 


and thoſe- thinned Ap an rpg es GET ee opag 


i 


. ̃ fland (81-Qpricy willGie 


ſome of the Cos lettuce to forward their | 
In fowing the above crops of winter-ſtanding lettuce, 


quired, ſome of the Cos and cabbage 


=" 


in for uſe in March, April, and May; when 3 


| 10 ground is ſcarce, or large ſupplies of the plants re- 
20 kinds: may be 


ſowed thinly along with winter ' ſpinach in Auguſt and 
September; alſo at the ſame ſeaſon ſome may be ſowed 


thin among winter onions, principally of the Cos let- 
- tucez and, in each of which; ſome to be thinned out for 


planting in other places, leaving but few among the 
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onions; left thicker among the ſpinach, eſpeciallyeab- - - 
bage voy: then cut e in „e e e 3 
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pi 94 0 have lettuce cabbages in winter, ſow: 3 green 
gyptian, and cab age lettuce, in the beginning 
Fax mig le of Auguſt; and in September and October 


plant ſome in 7 or borders, ſix or eight inches diſ- 
tance, to to take their growth till November; and at which 


time. tcanſplant ſame with halls of earth to the roots into 


beds defended with ſhallow garden frames, and to be fur- 


ther defended with the glaſſes of nights, and cold and 
dad weather : and alſo in November, December, and 


January, &c. ſome may be. planted. in hot · beds in the 
ſame manner, protected with frames and glaſſes; or 


ſome planted alſo in forcin «ſtoves ; . — * — 
11 — ine in the w 


1 ge ny ihr . of —— is.of, pech im- 
por tance. to be yety particular in the: ſerd, to have that 


*which has been ſaved from plants that ſtand to be well 


.cabbaged before they run; not ſuch as fly up to ſeed be · 

fore they attain half growths which is often „ great 
fault in the ſeed - growers for ſale, as I have frequently 
—— in ſome — where there have been ſeveral 

actes of lettuce for ſeed all running to ſtalk in their 
Joung open growth ; which has proved a es - 
Hoimment to many gardenets in their crops. 
Therefore to obtain good ſeed, 2 — — ee 


: out a quantity of the beſt plents that have ſtood the 


Winter, fifteen or eighteen inches diſtance, otherwiſe of 


the firſt main — crops ſowed in March or Aptil; 


or of this r 
a quantity 


„ for ſmall ſupplies for home ſervice, mark 
the fineſt large plants in June, when at 


full growth with large well cabbaged hearts, placing 


a ſtiek down to each, as a mark to leave them unga- 
thered or removed; they will all; ſhoot up Nalks in 
June or July, and produce ſead in autumn. 


Ober ve, in lettuce for ſeed to keep the Aiffereut - 
Torts ſeparate at ſome diſtance, that they may nat de- 
generate one another by the commixture of the _—_ 
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of their flowers, the ſeed of which would be pic 
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| NASTURTIUM, « ox Helen Canes, 


In the d 8 ſtem. Mee ( 7 ON maj us ond N 


minus J- Greater: and Leſs Mr" 5 HR, 


+4 k 


Tur eee confifis: of two ſpecies, an- 


nual plants, one of long trailing climbing growth, 
the other is of a ſmaller dwarfiſh ſize; each furniſhed 
with roundiſh target-ſhape leaves, and largiſh we- 


parted orange coloured flower, ſucceeded by roundiſh 


berries; and of which the young leaves and flowers 


being of a warmiſh taſte, ſimilar to common garden 


creſs and water-creſles, are ſometimes uſed in fſallads, 

. garniſn- 
ing ſallads and diſhes, and the berries to piekle; all for 
uſe in ſummer and autumn; the plants raiſed from ſeed 

every year in the ſpring, one ſmall crop, ſowed in drills 


the flowers alſo for the ſame occaſion, and for 


or patches to remain, acquire full growth the ſame 
year, and flower all ſummer till October, ripen ſeed in 


0 autumn, and then wholly die the boginaing) of winter. 


There are two ſpecies, via. 


n or greater naſtuctium (leaves a ightly fire 


lobed). 
Ae or leſs naſturtizcns (leavers avant WAY 


Any or both theſe ſpecies may be admitted for cul. „ 


ture; the firſt being of conſiderably largeſt growth, is 
more productive of leaves, flowers, and berries; which, 


however, are equally good for uſe in both the forts; 


though for kitchen · garden culture theſe plants are 
valued principally for the flowers to mix with and 


niſh ſallads occaſionally, and other diſhes for table, — - : 
the ſeed or green berries to pickle ; and for which the 
major naſturtium is che m mann to cultivate for 2 


| the principal ſupply. 


25 


In their growth, the meier 
bag trailing climbing ſtalks ſeveral feet in ann 


. ql 


— producing 
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growth; but gathered while green and tender. 


| TY | n4srurTION, on INDIAN CAESs. | 


quires ſticks or other ſupport ; the other, being of dwarf. 


it 2 will ſueceed without that „ 


are hardy to grow in the open ground; but the 
A ſort ſhould generally be ſowed in a drill or in 
patches againft a hedge, rails, walls, or palings, for 
_ ſupport, or in open compartments in wide rows, and 
Ricks placed for them to climb upon; though it will 


alſo ſucceed in its natural trailing growth, ede on 


you ſurface of the ground. | 
Both the ſpecies are raiſed from ſeed ſowed in March 
or April, though April is generally a good ſeaſon for 
ſowing them; one ſmall crop ſufficient for a family; 
drawing a drill for the large ſort either along under a 
wall, hedge, or rails, &c. for ſupport of the ſtalks ; or 


jn one or more drills in any open border, bed, or othec 


compartment, 2 yard or four feet aſunder, and an inch 
deep; ſow the ſeed thin in each drill, and cover them 


in evenly with the earth, or may be ſowed in ſmall 


patches a yard diftance, three or four ſeeds in each; 
and when the plants begin to run, train the ſtalks ei- 


tber to the hedge, rails, walls, &c. or if in open 


compartments, place branchy fticks to each row or 
patch on the moſt ſunny ſide, to incline the plants more 
readily to the ſupports, and on which they will climb 


in an — Kn and flower: at mw pgs as they 


advance. 
They will thus We ne of flowers all 


- oer and berries to gather for pickling in Auguſt 


and September, permitting the berries to uire full 
Or when not convenient to furniſh the Seti 
with any kind of ſupport, they may be permitted to ex- 
tend their ſhoots along the ſurface of the ground, and 
in which they will alfo . yy of e _ 
| berri ES. | 
To fave eee ſeed, the plants producing en 
of berries in autumn, they will ripen in Auguſt: and 
1 which _ then be according 28 


bay 2 for next y e ſowing, | 4; 5 ahh 
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LAVENDER: 


In the Hun. Gy hen, e ( 2. sn 


INORG or common Lavender. 


1 ave DER is a ſhrubby evergreen: aromatic, of 


three or four feet growth, with | ſmall nar- 


row leaves, and long ſpikes of ſmall blue flowers, 
which latter are the parts uſed principally both for 


drying to put in bags, &c. to lay among cloaths to 
communicate an agreeable ſcent, and to 3 for la- 


vender water; in perfection in June, July, and Au- 


guſt; and the n are raiſed by lips or cuttings of 
the young fide ſhoots, in ſpring and early part of ſum- 


mer, which take root the ſame year, and form proper 
plants by autumn for final tranſplanting, and continue 


in root and branches many bee e a- W 


duction of flower · ſpikes annually, ee 
The varieties of lavender are,, 
Common narrow-leaved eu A eee 


Broad: leaved lavender. © 
Theſe plants being in requeſt in oſt peine fa 


mill for their flowers to ſcent cloathe, and for diftilling, 
they merit culture more or leſs in kitchen grounds, 

doth in private gardens for domeſtic: occaſions, and in 
more conſiderable quantities in market gardens for 
| public ſupply, and for which, large quantities are culti= 
vated in ſome of the kitchen grounds near London, as 


in the neighbourhood of Batterſea, Wandſworth, &c. 
planted in -rows in the intervals between the large 
breaks of ground; ſometimes to form a kind of dwarf 
hedge; but when planted in compartments. together, 
ſhould be ſet two or — feet diſtance. * 

They are hardy plants, will grow in almoſt 2 
common ſoil and open ſituation; dut are n the 
1 durable in dry ground. ' 

Both the varieties ate raiſed e or ingo 
te young ſhoots in the ſpring, about March, April, 
and pate or . in ſummer, in June and and 
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Tubes cutting « or i off » a SPIN of the Ge 1 
ſhoots, ſix or eight inches long, ſtrip off the under 
leaves, and plant them: in a ſhady border, five or fx 
inches aſunder, giving occaſional waterings in dry wea- 
ther, they will ſoon root freely and grow at top, fur. 
niſhed with little branchy heads towards autumn; when, 


or the following ſpring, tranſplant them where they 
are to remain, two feet diſtance, or occaſionally hedge- 


ways; they will increaſe in growth, continue / ſeveral 


pears, and produce plenty of flower - ſpikes in ſummer. 


Or where ſome rooted plants are required for plant- 
ing, to produce flowers as ſoon as poſſible, they may be 
obtained of a proper growth in moſt of the mardery- 


| grounds to plant in ſpring or autumn. 


The flowers of lavender being the only dſolob parts 
of the plants, the ſpikes are generally at proper growth 


for gathering in July and Auguſt, when cut the ſtalks 


and flowers together; thoſe for keeping may be ſome 
tied in bunches and houſed; others have the flowers 
ſtripped from off the ſpikes, ſpread to dry a little, then 
put in bags; but for Rings tie them in bunches 
xeady for immediate uſe, 

Tbe culture of lavender conſiſia — rel of 
cutting down any remaining and decayed flower. ſtalks 
in autumn, alſo to cut away caſualſtraggling and decayed 
branches; and in autumn or ſpring dig between the 
plants, and they will abide many years in a plentiful 
productive growth; but obſerving, if, after ſome years 


ſtanding the plants grow naked or * at, Ie in 


Proper time to Sg a new ut 7 tt 


ROCAMBOLE.- 0 445 


Of the Fanih if Allium, - or Gundel (Allium Scor 
—— nn _ emis. 


| Tu Rocaunoia, a ſpecies of the 8 ide, jo 


a bulbous rooted. perennial, of a ſtrong garlicky 


| taſte and quality, producing a ſmall bulbous root, and 
+4 fall dender ſtem, crowned by a head of ſmall bulbous 


cloves, 


| - ROCAMBOLE.. = 19 
1 which and the root are the parts uſed, ſome- 


times for culinary purpoſes 'inftead of common gatliok, 
and for medical oc 


round; raiſed by planting the off: ſet cloves of the root 


and head, ſix inches diſtance, one ſmall crop annually 


in the ſpring, which acquiring full growth in July, 


and being then taken up and dried, will keep till the 


following ſpring or ſummer, and perpetuates its ſpecies 
perennially by the root and head otf-ſets. Ih 
FTbere is but ons ſpecies, viz. 


| (Seoredepraſum) or — 


running up with a tall ſtem, contorted and bear- 
ing a cluſter of ſmall bulbs at top. 


This plant is ſimilar and of the nature of garlick, | 


but with a much ſmaller main bulb, and may be occa- 
ſionally uſed for the ſame purpoſes, boch 12 Ty 
and — cloves of the top heads. i © 

It is propagated or raiſed by the off ſets e or nulla of 


the main root-bulb, and the fmall cloves of the head; 
and will grow in any common ſoil and ſituation: one 
ſmall crop, planted annually in the fpring or autumn, 

will furniſh a requiſite ſupply for the — of a RP 5 
or in a larger crop where intended for market. i 
. The ſeaſon for planting them is February or March, 


or not later than the a or middle of April; or 


may be planted in October, November, or December, 
in light dry ground; being provided with ſome main 
bulbs, or cloves of the head, divide them into ſeparate 
off- ſets or cloves, preparing one or more beds, four 
feet and a half wide, plant them either by dibble, in 
rows, ſix to nine inches aſunder, and two or three 


inches deep; or drawing ſmall drills the ſame diſtance 
and depth, place the ſets in a row along the middle of 
each drill, and earth them over in a regular manner. 


They are thus to remain where planted" to attain 5 
 theix proper growth; the plants kept clean from weeds | 


in ſpring and ſummer, is all the culture they tequite. 


In July the roots and top heads will be arrived to full 
5 gromth, their maturity appearing by the leaves wither- 
E ing, and the ſtem and heads at (op n 


caſions; growing to perfection for | 
uſe in ſummer and autumn, and keeps good the year 
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and hardening; Mg . * 9 be: digged up 
with a trowel or ſpade, cut off the top head of cloves, 
the whole ſpread to dry and barden, and then tied in 
ſpring. and —_— they! l _ ene _ Next 
; ring. 1 
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| PPD is a chandy; perennial eee 1 of 

; many years duration in the roots, producing an- 

nual crops ot. ſtalks and leaves, the uſeful parts, a fine 

aromatic, of a warm cordial quality, eſteemed for va- 

rious culinary purpoſes, ſauces, ſallads, ſoups, &c. 

both in its green growing ſtate in ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, &c. and when dried for winter; alſo for diſtil - 
ling in ſummer, and for medicine; and is likewiſe ob- 

" tained green in winter by hot-beds; is raiſed by /part- 
ing the roots in autumn or ſpring, young ſpring ſhoots 
and by cuttings of the ſtalks in ſummer; all planted to 

remain, in beds, borders, or other compartments, in 
rows fix inches aſunder ; attain proper growth- for uſe 
the ſame year, and continue ſeveral years in the roots, 
I — egen e of r * . a 
ſpri 5 K.. 5 1 
— ſeveral . viz. 3-546 
Common green or ſpear. mint... 
- + Round-leaved ſpear mint. 
 _. = Qval-jcaved mint. 
- Curled-leaved mint. 
. Black, or pepper mia. | 
0 Oct the above varieties, the firſt is the —_— common 
| garden mint, of the fineft aromatic property for alk cu- 
linary purpoſes, ſallads, ſauces, &c. the ſecond and 
third are alſo very good for. uſe, as. alſo the curled 
leaved ; but the pepper-mint being of a more hot qua- 
lity, is uſed only for diſtiiling, to furniſh. pepper mint 
Water, a moſt uſcfu] ſalutary cordial, very. neceſſary in 
| r eee n abet mints are * 20 nn 
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early in 1 che ſpring, February, March, it may be ga- 
thered for uſe when only an inch or two out of the 
ground, and continued gathering, in its advanced ſtate, 
all the ſpring and ſummer months; and in winter, ſome 
roots planted in hot · beds will furniſh en mint all 


that ſeaſon. 


The mints are all W en that will grow os. 
any common ſoil and ſituation, both in open and ſhady 


places, if required; planted by roots in autumn, win- 


ter, or ſpring, and by rooted young plants, and cut 


tiogs of the ſtalks, in ſpring and fummer,' in roms N 
inches diſtance, and will multiply eee and 
continue ſeveral years. 


The propagation or . of raifing all the forts of : 
mint is by roots, young ſpring ſhoots, n —— 


of the ſtalks.— See each as belo . 

By roots. Theſe multiplying e in a 2creep= 
ing growth, and of which, in autumn or ſpring, either 
detach a quantity of flips, or dig up ſome full roots, 


and divide them into ſmaller ſets; and having digged 
the ground, either formed into four feet wide beds, or 
in à continued plat, draw drills fix or 
. diſtance, and two inches deep, place the ſets along the 
drills moderately thick, and earth them over; orf may 
be planted by dibble in rows the ſame diftance, by 


or four inches aſunder in each row; they will all ſhoot 
wn into ſtalks in March, April, &c. fit for gathering 
the ſame year, both in its young growth, as wanted in 


ſpring and ſummer, and in one or two crops, as may 
de required, in its a ſtate for ru, and o 
dry for keeping. E 23947 5 
By young ans Chas rifiog in old boils; in the 
ſpring numerouſly, and of which in Mareh or April, 
when from two or three to five or ſix inches high, 
| draw up a quantity with roots to each, Plant them by 
will quickly 
| ficike root and grow freely bora fal crop th fame y_ 


dibble in rows fix inches diſtance, - 


in ſummer and autumn. 


By cuttings of the Gale performed in May or 
June, when the mint has ſhot up ſtalks a foot or more 


Ss 
IS 
5 75 J 
- 


eight inches - 


three | 


Jong, 1 
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long, cutting off a quantity in rainy weather, divided 
into lengths of fix or eight inches, plant them by dib. 
ble in rows half a foot or eight inches aſunder, inſerted 
half way, or two thirds, into the ground; give a good 
wWiuatering at planting, repeating it, if dry weather, and 
they will ſoon emit roots below, and ſhoot freely at 
top in a ſtrong growth for gathering the ſame ſummer 


and autumn. 7 | 
In all the above methods of propagating and planting 
mint, they will furniſh a plentiful production for gather- 
ing the ſame year, ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, in 
young and full growth, as wanted, and will multiply 

_ exceedingly by the roots, which will continue ſeveral 
years, and produce abundant annual crops, as above. 

Mint may be gathered for uſe in different degrees of 
growth during the ſpring and ſummer, when from one, 
two, or three inches to one or two feet high, always 
taking the young tops of the ſhoots and leaves together 
for all preſent kitchen uſes, and for ſallads, green ſauce, 
c. and for which purpofes the common green or ſpear- 
mint, is preferable, or occafiona}ly, in default of this, 
the round and oval-leaved, but never the pepper- mint; 
and on which occafions, as it begins to come up early 
in the ſpring, about February and March, it may be 
gathered in its young growth all ſpring, and in its more 
advanced ſtate in ſummer; but in which, to continue 
a ſucceſſion of young mint, ſhould cut down the ſtalks 
of a portion in June, July, &. and they will ſhoot 
up young from the bottom in a regular ſupply, till 
September or October. ee 
But mint for drying or diſtilling ſhould be permitted 
to acquire near full growth, eſpecially the latter; ge- 
nerally in beſt perfection when the plants are juſt be- 
. ginning to flower, in June and Juljyxyr. 


For drying, however, to keep in winter, mint may 

be cut in a younger growth, in two or three crops oc- 
cafionally, from May or June till Avguft ; though 
-waen of full growth, beginning to- flower, as above 
obſerved, it will retain its virtue in a ſtronger degree 
for keeping in winter; cutting it, ſtalks and leaves to- 
gether, cloſe to the ground, then ſpread in a dry _— 
8 | EE place 


* _— 


. patches, and i 


| M410 a: - 
place out of the fan, that it may- dry e after- 
—5 tied in nen ng hang up in ſome dry apart- 
ment. 24 K 06 | 
To have green mint in winter by hot-beds, take up 


ſome roots in that ſeaſon any time from-November till 


February, make a hot-bed for a one, two, or three 
light frame, or to be arched over with rods. for covering 
with mats, earth it ſix inches thick, place the mint- 
roots thickly. on the earth, and cover them with light 
mold, an inch deep, put on the glaſſes, or, if an arched 
ded, cover with mats of nights: and ſevere weather; 
or pots of roots may be placed in a ſtove; the young 
mint will ſoon come up, and when an inch or two high | 
may begin gathering. 
Wich regard to culture of ee, ok that 


a8 the plants remain of ſeveral years duration by the 


roots, it is proper every ſpting, about February or 
Match, to hoe and clear the: beds or other compart- 
ment from weeds, taking them, to clear off all werds 
and litter, and to looſen: the ſurface; and, if in bedz, 
dig the alleys, and ſpread a little earth thereof thinly 
over: each bed; and in autumn, iabout September or 
O ober, cut don all remaining ſtalks of the preced- 
ing ſummer cloſe to the — and. clear the beds 


from weeds; and, if in beds, as aſoreſaid, dig the al- 


leys, and ſpread a little earth over the beds, if omitted in 
the ſpring: which will refreſh the beds, and add freſn 
vigour to the roots to produce ſtronger ſhoots and leaves 
in proportion, and the roots will continue Joager: in a 
good ſtate of production. „ I Joe a 
But obſerve, that as ſometimes after three ee 
years growth, or more, the roots will dwindle away in 
in general ſhoot weakly, it is eligible in 
that caſe to make a freſn plantation, hy good roots, 
young ſpring plants, or cuttings of the n in fume 
AA as Hens an anne, lg 
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MARJORAM. 


ui of the Family of Origany (Origanum. ) 


; THE Man jon Aus, confifling- of. three eder for 
| the kitchen garden, an annual and two perennials, 
all ſweet-flavoured aromatic pot-herbs, are low buſhy 
plants, with flender ſhoots: and ſmall oval leaves; yr 
of which the young tops of the ſhoots and leaves toge- 
ther are the parts uſed principally in the pot-herb way, 
in various culinary occaſions, in ſummer, or moſt ſea- 
ſons of the year, in the different ſorts, both in their 
growing ſtate, and dried to keep for winter; are hardy 
- plants for the open ground, and raiſed ſome from ſeed 
every ſpring, particularly the annual kind, both to re- 
main where ſowed and to tranſplant, alſo the perennials 
. occaſionally, though theſe are more generally propa- 

. ed by ſlips, off. ſets, and parting the roots; of each 
one ſmall moderate crop raiſed in ſpring, ſummer, 

_ +&c. and planted ſix inches to à foot aſunder; the 

ſpring and ſummer raiſed plants come in for uſe the ſame 
-year, in ſummer, when ſome may alſo be gathered to 
dry ſor winter, eſpecially of the annual marjoram, as 
this decays top and root in that ſeaſon; but the two pe- 
rennial ſpecies continue of ſeveral years duration, fur- 
niſhing green ſhoots at moſt ſeaſons of the year, more 
particularly the winter matjoram, remaining in Spots 

| ga leaves fummer and winter for uſe-as wanted. b 
The ſorts for the kitchen garden are, © © 

7 Bs (Majorana vulgaris) common den m4jorans, 
knotted, or ſummer marjoram ; the flowers 
growing in roundiſh knotted-like heads (annual). 

Pot marjoram, with roundiſh eee con · 
glomerated ſpikes (perennial rooted). 

3. Winter marjoram, with cordate or y ory 
downy leaves, and oblongiſh aggregate ſpikes 
(perenmal, an with ligneous abiding 

branches). | 
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la theſe ſpecies, the firſt two are herbaceous, ' the 
other ligneous underſhrubby-like; and of which the 
common ſweet marjoram is annual, or but of one ſum- 
mer's duration- in the open ground; is 2 remarkably 
fine-flavoured aromatic, for kitchen uſes, to give reliſh 
to broth, ſoups, and various other culinary diſhes, ob- 
tained both in ſummer, when growing, and to dry in 
that ſeaſon to keep for winter: the other two ſpecies are 
alſo uſeful for the ſame oceaſions, green moſt part of 
the year, more particularly the winter marjoram; and 
all of which are eligible furniture for the kitechen-garden 
herbary ; a ſmall bed or two is ſufficient for domeſtic uſes, 
or rather moſt of the ſweet or knotted marjoram, for its 
more agreeable high-flavoured aromatic propertys 
They may all be raiſed from ſeed in the ſpring, in a 
bed or border of light rich earth, both for” tranſplant- 
ing in ſummer, fix inches to a foot aſunder; and the 
annual ſort alſo to remain; but the perennial kinds may 
be more expeditiouſly raiſed by parting the roots, flips, 
&c. in ſpring and ſummer, &c, or of which, for pre- 
ſent ſupply, ſome ready-rooted full plants may be pro- 
cured in ſpring, &c. at the nurſeries, and planted the 
The annual, or ſweet marjoram, is always raiſed from 
| ſeed only, ſowed in March or April, in a bed or border 
of light earth, either in ſmall drills ſix inches aſunder, 
or broad- caſt on the ſurface, and covered in with earth, 
or raked in lightly; and in either of which the plants, 
both ſome to remain where ſowed, and à portion tranſ- 
planted: obſerving, that when the plants ate about two 
or three inches high, in May, June, or July, take op- 
| portunity of ſhowery weather to thin the ſeed- bed regu- 
larly to five or fix inches diſtance to remain; and thoſe 
thinned out, plant in another bed the ſame diſtance, 
and watered: they will attain proper growth for uſe the 
ſame ſummer, when from three or four to ſix or eight 
inches high, or more, to gather for preſent occaſion ; 
but are in beſt or fulleſt perfection when knotted” for 
flowering, eſpecially to pull to dry ſor keeping; and 
for which latter purpoſe they will be of proper growth 
in July and Auguſt, when a quantity may be cut 2 
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all that ſeaſon till next ſpring or ſummer. 


? 


pulled up, and ſpread in a ſhady place out of the ſun ang 


wet, to dry gently; then tied in bunches and houſed: 


they will keep good for uſe all winter and ſpring till 
ſummer following; as the growing plants in the open 
ground always periſh in winter. . 5 
This ſpecies, however, though principally an annual, 


Will continue in winter if ſheltered from froſt : havin 


in ſpring. or ſummer, ſome ſowed or planted. in pots; 


and in their advanced growth, when they ſhoot up for 


flowering, cut down the firſt flower- ſpikes to encourage 
their branching out below in a buſhy head; and then in 
October or November remove them in their pots either 
into a garden · frame furniſhed with glaſſes, or in a green- 
houſe, to have protection from ſroſt and other bad wea- 
| A. in winter: they will thus abide in a growing ſtate 


* 


The two perennial -marjorams may alſo be raiſed 


from ſeed, as directed for the annual fort; but as they 


propagate abundantly by off-ſets and ſlips, they are more 
generally raiſed by theſe methods of propagation, which 
may be performed in March, April, May, or occafion- 


ally in autumn, about Auguſt or September, either de- 


taching a quantity of fide root off - ſets with roots to 
each; or whole plants may be parted into ſeparate- 
rooted ſlips, and planted, ſix inches to a foot aſunder, 


in beds or borders, and watered: or likewiſe, in the 


winter marjoram, may detach flips of the ligneous top- 
ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer, and plant them in a ſhady 


border; and in all of which they will grow and form 
little buſby plants the ſame year in ſummer and autumn, 
for uſe in theſe ſeaſons; and abide two or three years or 


more, producing ſhoots and leaves for uſe from ſpring 


till winter; and the winter-marjoram remains for uſe 


alſo in that ſeaſon: but of theſe two ſorts it is alſo 


proper, in ſummer, about July or Auguſt, when be- 


gianing to flower, to cut a quantity to dry, and keep 


Ia gathering marjoram for uſe, the annual ſort may 
either have the tops cut off as wanted; or, if plenty, 
may be pulled up in a thinning order, or clean, as they 
come to hand, when at full growth, in large . to 
. > : 0 ä 


A n 1 M2. mw 
iry for keeping, or for market: but the perennial ſorts 
haviog abiding roots, ſhould always have the tops cut or 
flipped off for uſe, the ſhoots and leaves together; 
With reſpe& to culture of -marjoram, the annual ſort 
being but of one ſummer's duration, muſt be raiſed 
every year from ſeed ; but the other two ſpecies, being 
abiding plants, will require occaſional dreſſing, ſuch as 
pruning caſual decayed and ſtraggling ſhoots, and to 
cut down remaining and decayed flower-ftalks, &c. in 
autumn, and the beds'cleared from weeds;' and, in Sep- 
tember, October, or November, or in the ſpring,” dig” 
the ground lightly between the plants, if room, with 4 
trowel or narrow ſpade; or occafionally dig the alleys; 
and ſpread a little earth over the beds; and, afteritwo 
or three years growth, or more, if the plants diſcover © 
a decaying or dwindling ftate, begin timeouſly to plant 
new beds; as above direfted.' . - 
To fave marjoram feed, permit ſome plants to flower: 


ſpikes; dry them on ' cloths, then rubbed out and 
cleaned, 3 „ Le bas F E YR RET. 
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By the Botaniſis Calendula, (Calendula officinalis) or 
" i . ä Officinal Marigold. * 2. — 43 „7 72 S137 þ 


y | F HE MARIO p is a hardy annual plant, 'of buſhy* 

growth, one or two feet high, producing many 
x large compound yellow flowers, which are the only parts 
> uſed, both as pot-herbs to put in broth, and for medi- 
> | cine; eligible both in their growing ftate all ſummer 
i and autumn, and to dry for winter: raifed from ſeed 
; one ſmall crop. annually in the ſpring, ſowed either td 
) 


they will ripen ſeed in autumn, when cut off the ſeeds 


; ; 
* 4 2 2 7 * 
„ 8 „ 
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remain, and thinned one or two feet aſunder; or ſome © . 


If tranſplanted young that diſtance ; and will ſoon advance 
Ido flowering the ſame year; and continue in ſucceffior' + - 
abundantly all ſummer, and ripening ſeed till October 
| or November, &c, then wholly periſh +7 


One 


1-1 


* 


One ſpecies, furniſhing ſeveral varieties, viz. 


_ Common golden, or orange-colouted marigold. 


_  Lemon-coloured marigold. © 
Single flowered of each. TY 
Double flowered of cach;, - —- 
Double canunculus :marigold. 


* 


- 


and, as the flowers are uſeful, both in culinary and me- 


dical occaſions, and the plants of moſt eaſy culture, 
they merit a place in the herbary collection of ſweet or 


pot herbs. c # . 
and the ſcattered or ſelf- ſowed ſeeds of former plants 
generally produce many young ones naturally: how- 
ever, as theſe come up irregularly, a proper ſupply may 
be eaſily raiſed by regular culture of ſowing, &c. 
All the forts are raiſed from ſeed, ſowed in the ſpring, 
about February, March, or April, &c. one ſmall bed 
for a family, or in proportion for larger demand; and 
may be ſowed in any open compartment, or where con- 
venient, either in drills a foot or eighteen inches aſun- 


der, or broad-caft and raked in; and the plants, When 
one, two, or three inches high, thinned to the above 
diſtance; or ſome may be tranſplanted in the ſame or- 
der. Keep the whole clean from weeds in their young 
growth, and they will ſoon ſpread, and require no far- 
ther care. : ; | 


Or ſelf-ſowed young plants, riſiog naturally from 


the ſcattered feeds of former plants, if intended to con- 
tinue them for a crop, thin them regulatly, or tranſ- 
plant as many as wanted in May or ) the diftance | 


as above. 5 
They will all grow to a flowering ſtate in June or 
July, and. continue producing plentifully for uſe, till 


November or December; but generally, when in full 
flowering in ſummer, gather neceſſary ſupplies to dry 
for winter, plucking the flowers whole; and detach 

1 % > U_ 


- 


Childing, or hen and chicken marigold ; ſmzl| 
flowers emitted round the ſides of the main one, 
Any of theſe varieties may be cultivated, though the 

common orange-coloured fort, both in its fingle and 

double ſtate, is eſteemed of ſuperior quality for uſe; - 


-T hey are very hardy annuals, will grow any where; 


ri 


„ 
4 


MM 


therefrom the. petals or flower leaves; 2 theſe to 
dry leiſurely out of the ſun, then put up in 8. ready 
for future occaſians. They will Keep good h 


till ſpring or fone following 


vl 


To fave marigold ſeed; the flowering, plants produce 


it in great abundance all ſummer and autumn, in large 


beads, which gather according as they tipen in dry wea- 
ther; rub out the ſeeds, and denolit them in 2 a 
apartment for future ſowing. 

Or from ſcattered ſeeds falling on * 5 1 plants .- 
of young plants generally come up in the ſpring, which, 
if thought convenient, way ns enen topply 
of a fami! Ferns 1567 
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In the dn. Syfem 3 ( Paſtinaca ain) oy 
en or common. Parſuepd. 
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- H E Pansuzr i is a biennial plant, 22 * bee 
in the ſpring, attaining perfection the ſame years | 


and the next it ſhoots for ſeed, and wholly decays; is a2 
moſt valuable eſculent, for its large wholeſome profitable 


root, for uſe in winter and ſpring, to boil and eat with 
ſalt fiſh, corned beef, &c. and ſhould be raifed plenti- 
fully in every kitchen · garden for family uſe, and abun- 


danily for market: is always raiſed. from feed. in the 


ſpring 3 one principal crop; the plants to remain ae 
ſowed, and thinned eight or ten inches diſtance; 
which they will arrive to a Jarge ſize, i in full — 0g f 


by October or November, and continue good till Aprii 


or May, then runs for ſeed; and, if permitted to ſtand, 
ripens it in autumn, and the plants then die ie mus 
and root. _ 
There is only one ſpecies, vis. vindfl;. 3 
Cultivated. or common ſwelling: n W at's of: 
This plant deſerves culture for. a principal crop in 
every kitchen-garden, being a very wholeſome and nous - 
riſhing root, moſt excellent for winter and ſpring eat- : 
ing, mam Oecher or November till April or May. 
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rſneps Thould 


have a ligh ti ſli ri ch 4 J 3 foil, ” 5 1 | 


it has been dunged the year before, will be rather more 


eligible than the ſame ſeaſon: dig or trench it one full 
ſpade, or two ſpades deep breaking all large 'tlods, that 
pede the ſtraight downright” growth of 
%%% , è ꝓ ÿpß ISS, 31% 


gated or raiſed- by ſeed fowed' every 


nothing may im 
the roots. s. 
They are propa 


year in the ſpring, about the middle or towards the latter 
end of February, but not later than March, to obtain 
a good crop of large full-fized rpots ; though, if omit- 
ted before, they may be ſowed in April leſs ſucceſsfully; 


but 2 middling crop is better than none; allotting 


the whole generally in one principal crop, ſowed 
either at once, or in two ſowings, in the above ſeaſon, 
not later, having the ground where this crop is in- 
tended neatly digged in a fegular manner; it may either 


be divided into beds four to five or fix feet wide, or re- 
main in one continued compartment: ſow the ſeed - 
broad - caſt on the general ſurface; and rake it in evenly; 
or, in large market- grounds, or field-gardens, where 
ſowed in conſiderable quantities for market, barrow it 
in, and roll the ground, to ſaiooth and cloſe the ſurface 
e ua over the fees. 2 
When the plants are come up about two or three 
77 hey muſt be thinned and cleared from 


Or, in lar 


inches bi 
weeds in Ju 
for ſmall ſupplies, or, both for theſe” and latge crops, 


: they” 
ay and 


J 


* 
* 


performed by hoeing, particularly for the latter, as the 


moſt expeditious method, as well as by looſening the 
earth, proves more beneficial to the plants, and which, 
in either method, thin out eight or ten inches diſtance, 
and eradicate all weeds; repeating the hoeings occa- 
ſionally till the leaves of the parſneps eover the ground ' | 
to keep down weeds, and they will not require any fur- 
ther culture. i ee 
They will attain full! g 


12 


3 


ng as wanted, during win- 
e © nn ee erage 


; 


rowth in the roots for uſe by 
the middle or end of October; when, or any time in 
that month, ſome may be digged up for uſe; and con- 
tinue taking them up accordi 
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then be proper to dig up a quantity to lay in ſand, under 
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But as in the end of October or beginning of No- 


vember theſe roots will be arrived to their ultimate per- 


fection of full growth, and the leaves will decay, it will 


po 


cover, for more ready uſe in winter: when digped up, 
cut off the tops cloſe, clean the roots from wet earth, 


then, in ſome convenient dry place under cover, lay | 
them in dry ſand, a layer of ſand and roots alternately ; 
| they will thus be ready, i in good found condition, at any 
time in winter, when thoſe remaining in the ground are 


frozen in by ſevere froſts, and will keep till April or 


| beginning of May; obſerving if any ſhoot in the ſpring, 


cut the tops off cloſe to the crown of the root. 
Likewiſe in the ſpring, about February, if any re- 


main in the ground, it is adviſable, before they begin © 


to ſhoot, to take them all up, and lay them in ſand, or 
dry earth, in the garden; and thus by retarding their 
ſhooting, they will keep” good throughout the Org 
months, 


To ſave parſnep ſeed, have ſome largeſt 900 ſtraight 


roots in February, and in an open compartment of 


ground, trench them down perpendicularly i in rows two 
feet aſunder, by the ſame diſtance in each row, inſert- 


ing them into the earth over their crowns: or ſome 
good roots in the ground may be permitted to remain 


for this purpoſe, at proper diſtance, as above: they will 


all ſhoot up ſtrong ſtems in ſpring and ſummer, and 
produce plenty of ſeed in wii umbels, ripe in 105 uly or 
Auguſt. 


5 
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„M U 8 A R P; 
Ve the Botanic Sem, Sinapis. 


Mosgars is an a plant, of a warm ood re- 
liſh, valuable both for its young leaves in their 


mall tender growth, of but a few days or a week old 


while in the ſeed lobes, to uſe as a ſmall ſallad-herb, 
in compoſition with young creſſes, radifh, rape, Nc. 
in 'Prings ſummer, or all 3 2 year if required 3 mt for 

| its 
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_ MUSTARD, 


its ſeed when reduced to flour, to make the 8 | 


called muſtard: is always raiſed from ſeed ſowed for 
ſallads, twice or thrice or oftener ** month in ſpring, 
and part of ſummer, or as it may be in requeſt; ac- 
quiring a proper growth for that purpoſe in one, two, 


or three weeks, according to the ſeaſon, or method of 


raiſing, in the open ground, or in hot · beds, &c. 
and for its ripe ſeed for muſtard as aforeſaid : is raiſed 


in one main crop, ſowed in the ſpring in gardens or | 


fields to remain; and in all of which the plants ſoon 


run to ſtalks, ripen ſeed in autumn, then wholly de- 


Cay. 
The ſpecies of muſtard are, | 
White muſtard (ſeed white, Mea)... 
Black muſtard (ſeed black: 1h). 


Of theſe two ſpecies, the white muſtard is the fort. 


the molt cligible to cultivate for ſmall ſalled, the leaves 
being more fleſhy and mild; the other is the ſort com- 
monly raiſed for its ſeed to make flour of muſtard, as 
being of the ſtrongeſt warm taſte and flavour, though 
dom the ſorts are occaſionally uſed for that purpoſe. 
For ſmall ſallading, the white muſtard being prefer- 


able to the black, it, for that purpoſe, ſhould be raiſed. 


in aſſemblage with creſſes, radiſh, and other ſmall warm- 


flavoured herbs, for ſpring allads s, Or, if required, for | 


ſummer, autumn, and winter, each fort ſowed ſeparate, 
in ſmall portions ; and obſerving, as the muſtard plants 
for ſallads ſhould be uſed while quite young in 8 ſeed 


leaves, and one crop furniſhing generally but one ga- 


thering, that, to have a proper ſucceſſion, the ſowings 
mould be performed once a week or fortnight in ſpring, 


from February or March, till May ; then, if required 


longer, ſaw once a week or ten days all ſummer till 
October, and, if required in winter, ſow once a fort- 


night or "three weeks; ; generally ſowing in flat ſhallow | 


_ erills, very thick, and juſt covered with earth, or not 


a 


more 1 5 a quarter of an inch deep: but, for the ge- 


neral methods, ſee Small Sallad Herbs ; alſo the miele 


Creſſes. 


he ſpring ſowings may be performed both occa- | 


fionally in ee hot beds, the earlieſt crops in Fe- 
| N 
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bruary and beginning of March, if cold weather, or 
required to have the e fallad as forward as poſſible; but, 


if a mild ſeaſon, may alſo begin ſowing in this full 
ground in February, in warm borders; and in larger 


ſupplies in March, April, &c. either in borders, or 


other compartments ; of light mellow earth; but in ſum- 
mer, from May or June till September, ſow in ſhady 
borders, or ſhade with mats, and give frequent water- 
ings: and, in winter, ſow in frames or under hand- 
glaſſes; or, in froſty weather, ſow in hot-beds till Fe- 
bruary or March; obſerving as directed for Craſſes. See 
alſo the article Small Sallad Herbs. 

Always ſow very thick for ſallading; otherwiſe, as the 
plants, being gathered when quite young, they will not 
afford ſufficient ſupplies ; either ſowed in flat ſhallow 
drills, three or four to five or ſix inches aſunder, and 
the ſeed covered in very lightly, or occaſionally, by ra- 
king the ground ſmooth, ſow thickly on the ſurface, _ 
ſmoothing down the ſeed with the back of a ſpade; and 
fift or ſcatter fine earth over it, not more than a quarter 
of an inch, that the plants, as Toning up 9 thick, 
may riſe freely and regular. 5 . 

W hen gathering muſtard for ſallads, and other fimilar 
ſmall herbs for that purpoſe, they ſhould be cut while 
quite young in the ſeed leaves, and nm cut ent 
cloſe to the ground. th 

And as the ſame plants afford but one ebelisg of 
eligible young growth as above, ſhould have others ad- 
vancing in ſucceſſion crops, by ſowing wage. ron] 

fortnight, or three weeks, as before obſerved, 

To ſave muſturd ſeed for ſaltadinngs either lend PR 
rows of the ſpring crops to run, or ſow for that pur- 
poſe, in March or April, eſpecially for large ſupplies, 
either thinly in drills fix inches to a foot aſunder, or 
broad-caft and raked or harrowed in; they will quickly 
come up, run to ftalk, and ripe: ſeed in July or Aus ö 

uſt. 
x But to rai a large crop for the ſeed to „ Wale flouf of 5 
muſtard, the black is eligible; but both ſorts may be 
uſed occaſionally, each fort ſowed ſeparate ; and for 
which a ſhould allot a conſiderable compartment of 
K 2 _ ground, 
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ground, in-proportion to the quantity required, either in 


gardens or fields, in open fituations, March or April the 
proper ſeaſons ; ſowing either broad-caſt thinly, and raked 
or harrowed and rolled in, or in drills a foot diſtance: 
and the plants of the broad-caſt ſowing, | when of one 
or two inches growth, ſhould be hoed and thinned eight 
ot ten inches; and, in both methods, hoe them clean 


from weeds in their early ſtate; they will ſoon cover 


the ground, and require no further care; ſhoot to ſtalks, 


and ripen the ſeed in July or Auguſt for gathering. 


, 


a. 4 


In the Botanic Syſtem, Species of the Cucurbita (Cucur- 


x: - bita Pepo, &c.) 
THE Pouriox, or gourd tribe, are tenderiſh an- 

* .nual plants, of large long trailing growth, ex- 
tending many feet in length along the ſurface of the 
ground, and ſome in a climbing aſcending order, upon 


any adjacent ſupport of ſtakes, hedges, &c,: producing 
fruit at the joints in ſummer, June, July, Auguſt, &c. 
of various. ſizes, ſhapes, and colours; ſome of conſi- 


derable magnitude, others not Jarger than oranges and 


pears, and which are the parts occaſionally uſed, ſome- 
times in their quite young green-ſtzte, the fize of wal- 


nuts or common eggs, in different. culinary prepara- 


| tions; and ſometimes of larger growth for the ſame oc- 


caſions; and, in their full grown ripe ſtate, for pom- 
pion pie, &c. though are not of material value to cul- 
tivate in any conſiderable crops, only a few by way of 
variety: the plants raiſed from. ſeed ſowed annually, 


fall ground in May, or ſowed in May in the open 


ground to remain; they will extend with ſtrong run- 
ners in June, produce fruit principally in July and Au- 
guſt, ripening in ſucceſſion till September and October, 
moſtly with a thick rind, or ſhell; ſome ſmooth, and 
of a flcſhy decayiog nature; others warted, carbuncled, 
&c. and hard, woody, and durable; all en, 4 
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ter, the plants wholly die, top and root. 
The principal ſpecies and varieties are, 


v Ou 1 0 N 5 1007 
ſoft pulp and many ſeeds : and, at the approach of win- 


"= (Cucurbita Pepo), pompion gourd, or common 4 


pompion, or pumpkin: many varieties, ſome 

very large, others middling, a e vis. 4 
Great round pompion. 32 

- Great oval pompion.” Mr aps "i 
Great oblong fruiced./ > 5657 He reg ET 

Smaller round: (Tales: | | - 
Hemiſpherical fruit. 16 
Orange one, gourd. Ne 
Pear- ſhaped: 4 8 
Green - rindee .. 
Tellow-rinde dd“ EY 5 
Stone - colours. 

a Fleſh- coloured. rue n FL IT, 

-. Liver-coloured. | 551195 £71779 
Orange-colourſe. 
Party- coloure .. 

„ Geißel... ne 
Ilarbled. 1:7 Ni wo TE 1-200 
* all of which varieties the — el 
165 rinded, with an even ſurface ſome growing 

1 large, from one to two feet or more 
diameter; others middling ſize, and ſame as 
ſmall as oranges and pears; the ſhell thick, 


WEE and felby n and of a decaying na- 
1 19% ture. 1 4,6 287"1 Henk | 


Se (Cucurbita ih or warted grads Hike | 
fruit moſtly moderate rwe —_— eres; — 
many varieties, vi... 

"Round ſruited. hd 7475 
Oblong fruited,  _ 34 1 pot4 
Depreſſed fruite. 
Bottle- ſhaped. 3 t e 
Top- ſhaped. e 
Orange - ſhaped. - eee eee 
Lemes- hell. 
' Yellow fruited. ee i EY RR 
K ;öÜ —_—_—_ 
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POMPION S. 


© Stone-coloured., Tt 


Yellow and white. 
Yellow and green. 
Striped. 


Al theſe varieties have a np Verde 


hard ſhell, W warted, carbuncled, 
knotty. 


3. (Cucurbita Melopope ry abe knotty 
gourd, or ſquaſh;—ſeveral varieties, viz. 


Depreſſed buckler· ſnaped. 


Flat fruited. 


Hemiſpherical bind 5 


Conical fruited. 


Turbinated fruited. . 7 


' Depreſſed aire op; anon. 


Flat- ſided. 
Citron- ſhaped, 


White fruited. 


Yellow fruited. 


Striped fruited, 


"x 


Party- coloured. 


Theſe ſorts grow in various * ſhapes and 


fizes of great fingularity : the moſt prevailing 


is roundiſh: depreſſed or flat, knotty or car- 
buncled; moſtly of a decaying nature. 


4 0 Cucurbita lagmaria), flaggon or bottle gourd ; 
the fruit of various ſingular ſhapes and dimen- 
fſions; from one or two to five or fix: feet long; 

the ſhell ſmooth, woody, and era o __— 
ing of many 4005 u. FEI 


— 
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| Oblong fruited. ee e 
e . ot rot 401 
eee fruited. = FE 
Horn ſhape 


Long 5 fruited. 


Bottle-thaped. _— 15 
Barrel-ſhaped, 7 1 
Turdinated. eee 
Taper fruited. Ff! 


E Pear · ſnaped. 


White fruited. 


Yellow 


| 0 0 | 199 
| Yellow fruited. OE eee e e SY 

| Stone-coloured, e. e 

The fruit in ſome of thoſe varieties growing very 
large, from one or two to five or fix feet long; 
and having, when ripe, a hard woody durable 

| © ſhell}, that, being cleared of the pulp, is ſome- 
times employed for various houſehold utenfils, 
as liquid and other veſſels, particularly in Ame- 
rica, where they grow naturally: "ROUTE ars 
called bottle or barre] gourds. | 

Of the above ſpecies and varieties of pompions a 
gourds, the firſt ſort, in its ſeveral varieties, is the moſt 
commonly cultivated, and is preferable to the others fon 
eſculent purpoſes; though the others When green, quite 
young and tender, may alfo be uſed occaſionally; and 

a few of each may be admitted in the kitchen-garden 
for variety: all which may be eafily raifed either by 
ſowing in a hot-bed in April, to plant out in May, as 
they will not ſtand the open air till the weather is tole- 
rably warm and ſettled; or, in May, the ſeed may be 
ſowed in the full ground to remain, more particular 
the common pompion, as being the hardieſt; and which 
is often ſowed- or planted upon dunghills, or in any 
open compartment of kitchen-ground, where, having 
a large ſcope to run, it will extend many feet every 
way, and produce great abundance of fruit, which are 
ſometimes uſed occafionally both in their young green 
ſtate for culinary uſes, and to pickle, and in their full 
growth, when ripe, to make poinpion pie, as before ob- 
ſerved, the pulp cleared out, then the fleſhy part fliced 
and mixed with apples, forte ſlices of quinces, ſugar 
and ſpices, &c. and the whole put into the ſhell, and 
baked in an oven for uſe; though this at beſt i is rather 
a ſtrong food. ; 

All the ſpecies and varieties of pompions and couddsy > 
being tenderiſh exotics, will not grow in the open 
ground, in this country, before May; but, to have 
them as forward as poſſible, it is moſt adviſable to raiſe 
| ſome in a hot-bed in April, to plant out in May, when 


* # 
x I 


= warm weather; though moſt of the kinds will alſo ſuc- 


ceed 1 fowing in the natural ground in Wks and be- 
"We þ- 13 5 ginning 


| * gtound in May, in which generally ng pn the 
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ginning of June, more particularly all tbe. pompion 
gourds : however, where there are conveniencies of hot- 


| beds, it is adviſable to raiſe ſome of each therein in 
April, either under a frame or hand- glaſſes, for tranſ- 


planting in May as aforeſaid; or, in the end of April 


or beginning of May, ſome may be ſowed or planted 
upon holes of hot dung, eight, ten, to twelve or fifteen 
feet diſtance, to remain, and defended with hand- 
glaſſes, garden-pots, &c. as hereafter explained, which 
will forward them conſiderably : but, in want of theſe 
_ conveniencies, they may all be raiſed in the natural 


, 22 are to remain. 


Obſerve in general, that as theſe plants a are extenſive 


runners, they ſhould be allowed copious room to ſpread, 
of eight, ten, to twelve or fifteen feet diſtance, as be- 
fore ſuggeſted, as they will completely fill that ſpace, 


more eſpecially the common pompions; generally for 
the larger fruited kinds allot a capacious ſpace for the 


runners to extend along the ſurface of the ground 


others of the ſmaller and more curious varieties may be 
planted or ſowed near walls, palinge, hedges, arbours, 
&c. to have the runners trained thereto, in an aſcend- 


ing direction, or ſome. trained round ſtrong ſtakes. _ 


As all the ſorts are raiſed always from ſeed ſowed 


every year, principally in. April and May, both in hot- 
beds for tranſplanting, and jn the natural ground to re- 


main, obſerve the following particulars for each we 


| thod-: : 
- . 1, To raiſe ſome. for fruiting as forward 28 s poſſible in 
. ſow ſome ſeed in April, either in any cucum- 
ber hot- bed, &c. then in cultivation, or in a ſmall hot - 


bded made for that purpoſe for a one- light frame, or for 
one or more band glaſſes, ſowing it half an inch to 
near an inch deep; and when the plants are come up in 


the ſeed- leaves a few days old, either prick ſome in the 
earth of the hot-bed, four inches aſunder, or in ſmall 
pots, one or two plants in each, and plunged in the 
ſame or another hot-bed ; giving them water, and oc- 
caſional ſhade in ſunny days, till they take root; or if 
in A. and warm weather, ſome in that young n 
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of growth: may alſo be planted out at once into hs open 


ground, or upon holes of hot dung, and defended withy 
hand-glaſſes, garden pots, &c. in cold nights, as before 


intimated; however, continuing thoſe pricked'in the hot= 
bed till they advance in the rough leaves one or two inches 


broad or more, ſupplying them with admiſſion of proper 


air and neceſſary waterings; then in May taking oppor- 
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tunity of warm ſettled weather, and tranſplant them 


with full balls of earth to their roots, into compart- 


ments of good ground, ten to fifteen feet diſtanee; or 


ſome upon old dunghills, or any vacant ſpace, as the 


common pompion; alſo may plant ſome ſmaller kinds 


under walls, palings, hedges, rails, arbours, &c. on 


which to train the runners in an aſcending growth; 


watering them as ſoon as planted, and give occaſional». 
ſnade from the mie ſun till they take Sennen 
and begin to grow. a 


At firſt planting them out, if cold nights occur, they. 


may be occafionally protected either with hand- glaſſes, 


or of nights with large garden pots whelmed over them, 
or defended with anden _ till n warm dau pony 


then diſcontinued. in bog 


Or in planting them out from deset whees rabid 


— 


ſome of the more curious or tenderer kinds particularly; ; 


may be planted in holes of hot dung; it will forward 
them conſiderably in growth; digging holes in the 
ground two or three feet wide, and a ſpade deep, fill 
them with hot dung, and earthed over fix or eight 


inches, then plant one or two plants in each, giving wa- 
ter and ſhade at fitſt planting; and if any ſpare hand- 
glaſſes to place over each hole, it will bring them ſtill 


more forward: or, in want of glaſſes, may defend them 


in nights, and cold weather, with garden- pots or mats, 
the firſt week or fortnight: but when the weather is 
warm, expoſe them fully day and night. * 


Or likewiſe, in default of young plants, proviciblly 
raiſed-in a hot bed to plant out as above, ſome holes of 


hot dung may be prepared in the ſame manner the end 
of April or beginning of May, and ſow in each three 

or four ſeeds, and which may alſo be defended with 1 
hand * or, in cold 3 with garden! pots or 
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come up, bin dham. 40. one or coped theultepn gels in 
each hole... 

However, in want of Fe ar or hot dung, glaſſes, 
Sic. to raiſe and forward theſe plants, as above, in their 
young: growth, they may all be ſowed in the full ground, 

the beginning, 3 and latter end of May, when 
ſettled, dry, warm weather; marking out the places 
for ſowing at the proper diſtances before explained, dig 
each place two or three feet wide, breaking the earth 


ſine, and hollowing it a little, ſow three ot four ſeeds 
in each half an inch deep; and when the plants come 


up, they remaining where ſowed, thin them when a 


few days ora week old, to one or two of the ſtrongeſt in 


each hole: draw a little earth about the ſtems of them, 


and give a moderate n to ſettle the earth about 


ane roots. --- . 

Thus far obſerved relative to the Ae methods of 
ſowing and planting; their after- culture in general is to 
give the plants frequent ſupplies of water in dry wea- 


ther, both in their early and advanced ſtate of growth; 
and when they puſh runners, conduct them in regular 


order along the ſurface of the ground: and if any parti- 


cular varieties are planted near walls, palings, hedges, ar- 
bours, &c. the vines or runners may be trained thereto 
In an aſcending order; or to others of the more curious 
ſorts, in detached compartments, may have ſtrong ſtakes 
placed in the ground, and to which may conduct the 


' Funners in a ſpiral or upright direction; and thoſe thus 


elevated from the ground, will diſcover their fruit to 
greater advantage; and if againſt warm walls, &c. the 
fruit will ſooner acquire a proper growth; obſerving 
in general, when the plants are fruited, to 01 plen- 


uly, and 


tifal waterings in ay hot me in June, 
Auguft, EE 
Were theſe fruits are in requeſt for uſe in culinary 


occaſions, they are moſt deſirable for that purpoſe when 
quite young and green, from the ſize of walnuts to that 
of hen or gooſe eggs; or, occaſionally, the pompion 
kinds, when fully grown and ripe, OY thoſe of 


moderate lizes, 


mate, 2s before: obſerved; and when the plants ate 
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| When full grown and ripe in September, & c. any 
curious ſorts, either ſingular in —_— to large or ſmall 
fizes, ſhapes, colours, ſtripes, &c. being gathered when 
dry, cut with part of the foot-ftalk, may be hung up 
in any dry. apartment, they will remain ſound a conſi- 
derable time: or large kinds, being diveſted of the ſoſt 
pulp, by a hole at one end, will keep longer: but 
thoſe with ligneous ſhells will keep conſiderably: the 
longeſt ; and if theſe are cleared of the pulp and feeds, 
they will remain firm. and durable, more pag 


the bottle gourds. 


To ſave feed of theſe plants, colle& ſome of che full 
grown ripe fruit, of the particular varieties required: 8 
place them in the full ſun a week or two, then houſed, 
and cut them aſunder down the middle; takeout thepplp: | 
and feeds, waſh the latter from the former, ſpread. the. 
ſeed to dry and harden thoroughly, and then m—_ it up 
in bags, papers or e for n ſowing⸗ | 


rn LE Yo 


tn the Botanic Sytens, Apium (Apium Petoflinom), 
| | ee bee or common Par 


: Passier is a hardy eee nooks 1400 e off 


which, being the parts uſed, are obtained for uſe 
in theic green growing tate, at all ſeaſons of the year, 
for various Culinary purpoſes; riiſed from- ſzed ſowed 
annually in the ſpring, or occaſionally in ſummer, if 
before omitted: one {mall crop, ſowed either in drills. 
nine inches aſunder, or on the ſurface,. and raked in: 


The plants to remain where ſowed, and do not require 


thinning; come in for uſe the ſame year in ſummer; 
continue in green leaves for uſe all the year till April or 


May followirg; then run to ſtalks, produeing umbels 


of ſeed, ripening in July or es and bn the 
plants die root and top.  _ 
The varieties of parſley are, 
Common. plane-leaved parſley. 
Curled leaved pas ( Ag thick 5 1 . : 
Large 


+ Latge-rooted is for its roots, which fe u un- 
ger a ſeparate head. 1 
; Of theſe varieties of parſley, the firſt two are 185 4 
principal pot-herb kinds, for their leaves, both equally 
good for general uſe; though the curled fort claims 
preference for its beſhy-growing thick curly leaves of | 
more ſucculent ſubſtance than the common parſley : 
| dut as to the third ſort, large-rooted parſley, it being 
| cultivated principally for its root, requiring a different 
culture from the others, it is treated of under a diſtinct 
head. | 
In either or both the firſt ewo varieties, one principal 
crop, ſowed annually, is ſufficient for the whole year; or, 
at moſt, ſow a main ſupply in the ſpring; and if a ſmaller 
crop is ſowed in June, July, or beginning of Auguſt, 
the plants will ftand . the following my be- 
fore they run, 
Both the pot- herb parſleys are raiſed always from hes; 
which, as the plants are biennial, or of the two years 
kind, produced from ſeed one year, and decay the next, 
ſhould be ſowed every year, generally in the ſpring, or 
occaſionally i in ſummer or autumn: and may either be 
ſowed in fingle drills for edgings to borders, beds, or 
main. quarters of the kitchen garden; or, for larger 
ſupplies, ſowed in continued drills, nine inches aſun- 
der; or occafionally ſowed broad- caſt in beds, and raked 
in lightly; though drill-ſowing is the moſt regular cul- | 
ture, and admits of more readily clearing the plants - 
from weeds, and of gathering the produce. G9: 1 
The general ſeaſon for ſowing parſley is in the ſpring, 
about February, March, or April: or, to have young 
parſley as early as poſſible, and the ſeed being of 
Now growth, ſome may be ſowed in January or begin- 
ning of February in open weather; that ſowed early 
will be fix weeks or more in coming up; though when 
ſowed, in a more advanced period, in the ſpring or 
ſummer, it will come up in a month or three weeks, 
or a fortnight ; but if omitted ſowing in the ſpring, it 
may be performed ſucceſsfully in any of the ſummer 
months till the beginning or middle of Auguſt: or, if 
mY ſow early, * more may be ſowed in ache 
| elther 
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either in May, June, July, or in Auguſt, 40 fand _ 
| Jonger the following ſpring before _ > anne run to 


ſeed, as above obſerved. 55 
To ſow parſley in drills, have eien a ſmall best a 


flat- ended ſtick, two inches broad, drawing therewith 
ſhallow drills, either ſingly along the edge of a border, 


&c. or in continued rows nine inches aſunder, as above © 
| intimated. Sow the ſeed moderately thic 


drill, and cover it in evenly with the ear 

about a quarter or half an inch deep. 
Or to ſow broad-caſt, form the grou 

five feet wide beds, with alleys a foot wide between ; 


broken fine, 


1 
— 


ſow the ſeed thinly on the ſurface, ane i 1 and | 
fake it in evenly, | 


If any is ſowed either late in the Fs , or in ſig 
mer, when dry hot weather, give occaſional waterings. 


When the parſley comes up, all the gulture it re- 


quires is to keep the plants clean from weeds all ſum- 


mer; or if ſome of the curled fort is thinned in its early 
growth, five or fix inches diſtance, it will grow flocky 


at bottom, with large thick leaves in a buſhy growth. 
The gathering of parſley for uſe may be commenced 


when the plants are about two or three inches high, _ 
and continued according as wanted in their more ad- 


vanced growth; generally cutting the leaves almoſt 
cloſe to the ground, and the roots will ſend forth abund- 
ant ſucceſſional ſupplies all the year; obſerving when 


it grows faſter than it can be uſed, and is become large | 


and rank, cut it down cloſe, it will ſoon ſhoot: up again 
thick from: the bottom; and this ſhould be particularly 
obſerved in the latter end of autumn, about September, 


October, or beginning of November, hen of a rank 


growth, to cut the whole down cloſe before it rots 


| wet in its overgrown rank ftate, and that the parſley 85 
may come vp thick in a freſh rocky pou againſt TY 


winter, : 


Where ene — ſowing, or in want 
of a ſupply for immediate uſe, till that ſowed attains a 


proper growth, ſome roots may be procured from a 


neighbouring garden, in ſpring, or any time of the year, 
| whee: neceſlary, and planted' in a row two or three inches 
115 es ans, £3288 
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aſunder; they will you and furniſh plenty of leaves for 


preſent ſupply. 
To ſave paiſley ſced, let ſome year-old- alames 3 in April 


or May be permitted to run to ſtalk, they will ripen 


abundance of ſeed in ons or de ae 


; Len 8 or HaMbURGH PARSLEY ; 
A Variety of the Common Parſley (Apium Petroſelinum). 
THIS variety of parſley, producing: a large long 


white root, like a ſmall parſnep, is the principal 
eatable part, to boil and eat like carrots, &c. obtained 


in perfection for uſe in autumn and winter, being both 
| good and wholeſome, and a great aſſiſtant in diſorders of 
the gravel; is a biennial plant; the leaves ſimilar to the 


common parſley; . though is cultivated chiefly for its 
root, as above: raiſed by ſeed annually in the ſpring, 


ſowed in one, two, or three ſmall crops, broad-caft, 
or in drills, fix or eight inches aſunder, each to re- 
main, and the plants thinned; which, attaining a pro- 
per growth in the root about age September, till 
October, continues good till next ſpring, then ſhoots 


up ſtalks, producing large ſeed umbels, ripening in au- 


tumn, and the plants decay. 
There is but one variety of this ſort, viz. 
Large-rooted, or Hamburgh parſley. 


The large-rooted parfley, differing only from the 


common ſort, in the large growth of its root, which, 
if allowed proper room, by thinning to eligible diC. 


tances, grows long and ſtraight, to a handſome ſize, an 
inch and half thick or more in the upper part; is by 


many much eſteemed for its wholeſome quality, boils 
tender, and ſweet to eat, and merits coltare: more or 
leſs in every kitchen garden. 


This is a hardy plant, that will thrive in any mode- | 


rately light ſoil, and open ſituation. 


It is raiſed —_ ſeed, always ſowed annually i in the 
ſpring, about the middle or latter end of February, or 


any time in March, but not later than April, for 4 
0 
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full erop to have large roots; though ſome may alſo be 
ſowed in May and July, bor late autumn drawing, and 
ſpring ſupply; allotting them an open compartment of 


lightiſh mellow ground, which, being digged, may ei- 


ther be divided into beds four or five feet wide, or re- 
main in a continued plat: ſow the ſeed either broad: caſt 
on the ſurface, and raked in regularly, or in ſmall drills 
ſix or eight inches IN 1 covered in wan with 
the earth. 5 


When the plants are come - up: two or 1 eld . : 


Wark, in May and June, hoe and thin them to ſix or 


eight inches diſtance, cutting or pulling up all weeds, 3575 


and keep the plants clear therefrom all fummer. - 
Thus far being the general culture of theſe plants, 
they will acquire a proper growth in the root to begin 


drawing in Auguſt and September, and atrive to full 


ſize in October, for winter uſe, and remain good till 


the following ſpring; middle or end of April; then 


ſhoot for ſeed, become hard, ſtringy, and Jane ; 
unfit for uſe. + 
But in Wee 6 on are digged up in open dry 


weather, the tops cut off, and laid in ſand under cover, 
as directed for carrots, &c. they will be ready in caſe 


of hard froſt in ne and continue e longer in 
the ſpring. 
To ſave ſeed of this esd e leave ſoo 


year-old plants in the ſpring ; they will ſhoot to ſtalk, 
and gar PR of ripe feed i in ZN or es col. 


PENN IN ROYAL; 


Ap ies of the Family of Mentha, or Mine (Alu 
*"Pulcgium), 1. 4. eee or Penny-Rojat. 1 


eee ee is a ſmall perennial creeping STE : 
an high-flavoured aromatic herb, growing with 
ſlender ſhoots and ſmall oval leaves; the yaung ſhoots 
and leaves together are the uſeful parts, in ſeveral culi- 
nary occaſions, and to diſtill for penny- royal water, &c. 
obtained green ſor uſe i in ſpring, nn and autumn; 3 

and 
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and ſome dried for winter; and is raiſed. 3 flips « of and | 


parting the roots, and by flips and cuttings of the root- 


ing ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer ;” planted a foot diſ- 


_ tance, to remain; one ſmall crop will continue ſeveral 


years, furniſhing ſhoots and leaves eee 
"There: are two varieties, VI 
Broad-Jleaved penny- royal. 
Narrow- leaved penny- royal. 7 
© Of theſe the firſt ſort is principally cultivated; 
though both the varieties are arg of e e a for 
. 
They are very Bray n wy 2 erceping ſpreading 
growth, delight in a moiſt ſoil, but will fucceed in any 
common garden earth, and either in an open or ſhady 


ſitustion; and one ſmall bed ortwo may be ſufficient for 


the ſupply of a vom {ed in Properivem: as wanted 1 


. ſupplies, © 
The plants are eafily ried; either. by: flips of, or 


parting the roots in ſpring or autumn, or by flips or 
cuttings of the young ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer, and 


planted in a bed or border a foot aſunder; they will 
quickly grow and increaſe exceedingly, for a full crop 
the ſame year: or for immediate ſupply, ſome full 
plants may be procured and planted as above in ſpring 
or ſummer: all of which will continue ſeveral years: 


or when they appear of a decaying or eee Kate, 


make a new plantation as above. 

They may be gathered for uſe, the young ſhoots and 
Jeaves together, in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, as 
wanted; and in June, July, &c. gather a quantity to 
dry and keep for winter: or-for diſtilling, they are of 
proper growth for that purpoſe, when they are begin- 


ning to flower in ſummer, being then in fulleſt 3 
tion; cutting the ſtalks cloſe to the bottom. 


All the culture theſe plants require, is to keep them 
clean from weeds all ſummer; and in autumn cut down 
the decayed ſtalks, clear off all weeds, then, or in the 


ſpting, ſpread a little fine earth thinly over the beds. 
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In the Botanic ſyflem, Portulaca (Portulaca alaracaa], 
Oleraceous, or Pot: herb Purſlanes.- | 


PURSLANE in a ſmall tenderiſh-anoual plants. of ix 
or eight inches growth, with fleſhy ſtalks, and 


thick ſucculent. wedge-ſhaped oval leaves, of a moiſt 
cold quality, uſed as a ſpring and ſummer ſallad herb, 
and in ſome culinary purpoſes; the young tops and 


leaves together are the parts uſed; obtained for uſe from 
March, April, or May, till the end of autumn, if 


wanted; raiſed from ſeed in ſpring and ſummer, ſowed 


to remain, a ſmall crop every month till Auguſt, if re- 


quired to continue à regular ſucceſſion, as the. plants 


ſoon run to ſeed, ripening it in ſummer and autumn, 
and then wholly dea. 
The varieties of puiſlane are, „ 
Golden purſlane. - 
Green purſlane, - 
| Broad-leaved purſlane, 1 
Any or all of theſe varieties may be cultivated where 
purſlane is required, which, being of a ſucculent fleſhy 
nature, is a deſirable herb to mix in ſummer ſallads, 
and to uſe in ſome culinary purpoſes, as before ob- 


ſernmee, 8 


- 


Theſe are tenderiſh plants, which, if required early, 


need the affiftance of a hot- bed; but from April till 
the end of ſummer will grow in the open ground, -- - 


Thtiey are raiſed from ſeed ſowed in ſeveral ſmall 
crops. in ſpring and ſummer, generally every month or 
ſix weeks, if a conſtant ſucceſſion of young plants are 


required all ſummer, as they ſoon become old and ſhoot 


for ſeed ;—the firſt ſowings may be in February, March, 
or April, according to the time the plants are required, . 
and ſo continue a ſmall ſowing every month till Au- 
guſt, or as long in the ſummer as the plants may be 
wanted; the plants of each crop remain where ſowed, 

and do not require thinning. „ - | 
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If required early for ſpring uſe, ſome may be lowed 
in a flender hot-bed in February or March, in drills 
four inches-diftance ; and when the plants ous up ad- 


mit air, and give occaſional moderate waterings; and 
may begin gathering them for uſe when from two or 


three to ſive or ſix inches growth. 

But in April or May, and during the ſummer months, 
they may be ſowed in the open ground in beds or bor- 
ders of light dry earth; in April ſow in a warm bor- 
der, afterwards may ſow in any open ſituation ; only a 
ſmall portion each time, and generally in ſmall drills 
fix inches diſtance, not more than an inch deep, giving 
neceſſary waterings in dry weather; and when the 
plants are from two or three to five or fix inches high, 
may be gathered for uſe, Cm the young tops 
leaves together. 

The plants remaining where ſowed require no other 
culture than occaſional weeding and watering. 


ie purſlane ſeed, leave ſome plants of the April 
or May ſowing in the open ground, or ſow at that 


ſeaſon to ſtand for that purpoſe; 2 bred ſhoot and 
ripen ſeed in 25 Ay & o. c 


POTATO E. 


4 Species of — Nightſhade ( tene — J. 


Ti uberous- rooted N ightfhode, or Potato. 


derable culture in gardens and fields, for its large 
fine eatable roots, moſt uſeful and profitable all ſeaſons 


of the year for the table, but in greateſt perfection in | 


autumn, winter, and ſpring, from Auguſt, September, 


or October, till April or May, good both to boil, bake, 
- roaſt, and various culinary preparations, conſiſting of 


ſeveral varieties, all hardy perennial plants, perpetuated 
and raiſed always by the roots (the potatoes) planted in 
the ſpring, either whole, or rather cut into ſeveral parts, 
each furniſhed with one or more eyes, in rows two 


Tur Porwron'i is a very valuable efculent for confi- 


a 
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five keel deep; aud each ſet produces a large root- 


cluſter of young potatoes the ſame year, proper for uſe 
in their ſmaller growth. in June, July, Auguft, &c. 


acquiring full ſize in October, then being wholly dig- 


ged up and houſed keep good all winter till April or 
May aforeſaid, when they aſſume a growing ftate, and 
3 of inferior worth, though will continue eat- 
able till the arrival of early young We in 11 pad 
The varieties of err _ oy 
Red waged i0tnt0e; SL 
Large red: Lancaſhire: potatoes RE 
Red oblong oval potato. 8 
White round potatoe. e e SW OR 
White oblong oval potato. 
White kidney potatoe (flat kianey e ; 
Large oblong, white and red kidney potatoe, called 
in the London markets, red- noſed kidney, being 


generally red at the end:; en caltivaren "we ies 85 


prolific production. 
Round purple potato. 
„ i AN American potator (for ſeeding 
Cattle 1 
All the varieties of potatoes iipthbls growth pweder nu- 
eee. preading root fibres, to which are attached many 
knobbed tubers, growing to a large cluſter of potatoes a 


few inches within the ground, or ſome near the ſurface, 


and ſhoot up above with herbaceous ſtems a yard high, 
furniſhed: with dark green winged leaves, and white aud 
purple flowers; ſueceeded by roundifh green fruit, calls 
ed potatoe-apples, of no material value for uſe, only 
ſometimes a. few for pickling in autumn, and to pro- 


duce: ſeed: occaſionally, ripening: about September er 5 


October, and by which potatoes are ſometimes raifed, 
when deſirous of obtaining new varieties, or to renew! 

or improve the particular kinds for future ſets, after 
2 degeneracy by long culture in the uſual method ; 


but, except in theſe caſes occaſionally, the general FE. 


crops ate always raifed by ſets of the roots, meaning 


| the potatoe, either cut or a WIN are hereafter 
N ain e 


5 Ws 


round and oblong 
rough reds are ſuperior to all for goodneſs of eat- 
ing in their fine meally texture and rich flavour; 
but the large white and red oblong ſort, called the 
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7 In the above different varieties, the early warf fort 
is proper to cultivate in ſmall or moderate ſupplies for 
the earlieſt ſummer crop; any of the others, except the 


American kind, may be- raiſed in full crops for the 


table, but preferably the red ſorts, and ſome of the 
white potatoes, though the large 


red- noſed kidney potatoe, and the large white round, 
being more prolific, are now moſt commonly cul- 


tivated for the main crops in the potatoe- grounds in 


the neighbourhood of, and many miles round Lon- 
don, as well as in many. other diſtant parts, for 


the ſupply of the markets of that ' metropolis in par- 


ticular, where at preſent the fine large red forts, which 
formerly and deſervedly greatly prevailed, are ſcarcely to 
be ſeen, and to which I, would give preference to all 


the others to cultivate in principal ſupplies for the ſer- 


vice of a family; but would alſo admit a proportion- 
able ſhare of the other principal varieties in all places 
where there is proper ſcope: of garden or field land; 
for potatoes being the moſt generally uſeful and profit- 


able eſculent vegetable eitber of roots or others, they 


ſhould be cultivated in conſiderable quantity, accord - 


ing to the extent of the ground, both for private uſe 
and for ſale in the markets, as hardly any other kitchen 
eſculent admits of ſo many profitable ways of cooking, 


or continues ſo long in good perfection for uſe; they 


being planted in the ſpring acquire full growth by Oc- 
tober, but admit of taking up ſome in their young ſtate 


in ſummer, when the ſize of walnuts or common eggs, 
in June and July, and in their more advanced ſize, a 
few at a time only as wanted; as when taken up in their 
immature growth they will not keep; but when full 
grown in October, being taken up and houſed, will 


dees god many montbs‚ ning, 
1. They will thrive in any common lightiſh rich ground 
of a garden or field; or are generally very proſperous | 


f 


and productive in a moderate light or ſandy loam, but 
do not thrive well in ſtrong clayey, gravelly, or ſtub- 
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born or wet land z they however will ſucceed in any 
pliable wel low ſoil, where other crops either of kitehen- 
garden plants, or of graſs and corn, &c. grow in to- 
lerable perfection; and if the ground is augmented with 
a ſupply of lightiſh hollow: dung, eee * poor 
land, it will be of eſſential advantage. 47 eee 
The ſeveral varieties in general ors are alway 


| propagated or raiſed by planting ſmall or middling po- 


tatoes whole, or large ones cut into four or ſeveral more 
ieces, each furniſhed with one or more eyes, which 1 

would preſer for ſets rather than whole roots, and which 

is of material conſideration, as the moſt profitable me- 


thod where large quantities are to be cultivated; and 
the ſeaſon for planting them is March, April, and May 3 
but potatoes ate alſo ſometimes raiſed from ſeed ſowed 


in the ſpring, which, however, is only practiſed occa- 
ſionally, when deſigned . to try for new varieties, or to 


improve the ſorts for future ſets by roots, as before in- 
timated, and explained hereafter; ſo that for raiſing te 


general annual crops, always provide root ale on whole: 


or cut potatoes for planting. _ 4 25 1 4 


Generally for ſets to plant, procure a proper mee 
in due time in the ſpring, of the fineſt moderately large 
potatoes of the beſt varieties of the ſorts intended, and 
keep them in the dry, cloſely under cover from wet 
and froſt, &c. ready in good, condition for ae 
at the proper ſeaſon, + 

The ſeaſon for planting potatoes i is s principally March 
and April for the main crops ; obſerving in moderately 
dry ground may begin planting any time in March; 
but if rather a wettiſh ſoil, or a cold or wet ſeaſon, de- 
fer it till the middle or towards the latter end of that 
month, leſt the ſets rot in the ground, and may be 
continued till the middle or end of April, or, on par- 
ticular, occaſions, till May; or for early crops, a ſmall 


or moderate portion may be planted in February of the 


early kinds, in a dry warm ſituation, or a few of the 
early d warf ſorts planted in a hot - bed in January or Fe- 
bruary for the earlieſt production in April or May, &. 


However, ſeldom begin planting the gee bs n 


March and 8 of * e 
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For the main crops of potatoes, allot a lightiſh mo- 
derately - dry mellow pliable ground where the ſituation 
admits;; and if convenient to augment it with dung, 


dig it in a moderate ſpade deep, or if for large quanti- 


ties in fields, plow it that depth, burying the dung in 


the furrows; and if the ground, either dunged or not, 
could be conveniently ridge · digged or rough ploughed a 
month or two or more before the time of planting, and 
then turned over again, it would greatly improve it for 
the advantage of the crop; however, at any rate let the 
ground be well digged or ploughed at the proper plant- 
ing ſeaſon; then, being provided with a proper quantity 


of the beſt moderately large potatoes for ſets, as above, 


cut them into four or more pieces, each having one or 
more eyes, from which to emit roots, &c. ' begin the 
principal planting towards the middle of March, and 
continued, as required, till the middle of April, or even 


to the latter end of that month, or beginning of May, 


if omitted before, or ground not ready: planting them 
either with a thick ended dibble, in rows two feet or 
two ſeet and a half aſunder, by fifteen or eighteen inches 
diſtance in the rows, and three to four or ſive inches deep, 
one ſet in each hole; or by drawing drills with an hoe 
or plow the above diſtance and depth, placing the ſets 
in the drills: likewiſe ſometimes for large quantities in 
helds, if light mellow land, they are planted alle 


into the furtows under or over che potatoes, covering 
in with the earth of the ſucceeding furrows, having the 
rows at the diſtance and depth above - mentioned; and 


- ſometimes, the ground being digged or ploughed, they 
are boled in with a ſpade, one perſon digging out 2 
| ſmall ſpit or cavity, another drops in a potatoe ſet, 


which is covered in with the ſpit of the next opening. 
There is ſometimes another method of planting oc- 


caſionaliy practiſed in wettiſh grounds, which is digged 
in beds four feet wide, leaving two feet alleys between; 
the potatge ſets placed on the ſurface of the beds, then 
the alleys are oigged, 1 che earth 1 over the ſets 


four 


o in plough- 
ing the ground, laying them in the furrows after the 
plow, and by which method dung is ſometimes thrown 


*..0 TA, T-Ore: | 2s 


| 1 or five inches deep: or ſometimes in rank green 


ſward ground divided into beds as above, with alleys _ 
the ſame width, the potatoes are placed on the ſward 
without digging.; ; then dig the alleys, and turn the 
(ward downward over the ſets the depth as above; but 
theſe methods of planting are not propoſed for general 
6 
: After the potatoes are isn a that as: they 
are flow in coming up, numerous weeds often appear 
before them, in which caſe either run the ground over 
with a common or Dutch hoe, or in fields with an 
horſe hoe or harrow, examining, however, fuſt that 
the potatoe ſhoots ate not advanced near the ſurface 
within the reach of the hoe, and if they are, be very 
careful 'to cut only between the plants, or defer it till 
the plants appear; thus continue the hoeing once or 
twice, according as weeds advance, looſening the earth 
alſo about the potatoes; and if ſome eartn is hoed up to 
the bottom of the ſtems on both ſides of the rows of 
plants, it will greatly encourage the growth, and the 
= as far as earthed will root thesGilte. and enam 
in the produce of the roots. | 
In the middle or end of June, or in July or 1 
ning of Auguſt, ſome of the forwardeſt potatoes will 
furniſh young roots to begin taking up ſome fot uſe, if 
required; but at theſe ſeaſons ſhould dig up only a few. 
at a time, juſt for preſent eating; as being yet in 
their infant ſtate they will not keep good above two: 
or three days, eſpecially thoſe in June or July; but i is 


Auguſt and September will be conſiderably encreaſed in 


ſze, when they may be taken up in large ſupplies, not 
yet however for keeping, till the latter end of October, 
when the whole will be at full growth, and ſhould 
then be all digged up to keep for winter, &c, 8 
When potatoes are to be taken up for uſe, it l 
be performed generally with proper potatoe forks,. 
as ſpades would cut the roots; or in fields where large 
quantities, they are ſometimes ploughed up; obſerving 
firſt to cut down the haulm or ftalks of the plants near 
tne ground; then, either by digging with forks: or 


HS e by * & Cs all the ground te- 


gular 
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gular by the rows, turning the roots clean to the top, hay. 
ing baſkets into which to gather them as turned up, I. 
Te main crops of full grown roots digged up in 
Odd ober and beginning of November for keeping ſhould | 
be cleared from earth, and, when dry, be houſed in ſome 
dry cloſe lower apartment, or dry cellar, or where con- 
venient; and if fome dry ſand is ſcattered among them, 
they will keep the better, covering the whole cloſe with 
dry ftraw, a foot thick, to exclude the air and damps; 
and they will thus continue good all winter till April 
or May; obſerving occaſionally, and towards ſpring, 
to turn the potatoes over, to pick out ſuch as decay, 
and to break off any ſhoots emitted from them. 

Tue large cluſtered American potatoe being too 

ſtrong taſted for the table, they are only proper chiefly 

to cultivate for cattle, planting them in rows à yard 
diſtance. „%% 

5 Eariy Potatoes. 

To have early potatoes, plant ſome of the early dwarf 
ſorts in February or beginning of March, in a warm 
dry ſituation, in rows two feet aſunder, by one foot 
in the rows; or ſome may be planted in frames, to, 
have ſhelter of glaſſes to forward them; they will come 

in for uſe in a ſmall growth in June or July in mo- 
derate ſupplies. „ „ 
But to have ſome new potatoes as early as poſſible, a 

few may be planted in a hot-bed in January or Fe- 

bruary, making a hot- bed for one or more three- light 
frames and glaſſes, earthed fix or eight inches, plant 
ſome early dwarf kinds fifteen or eighteen inches diſ- 

- tance; and when they come up admit air every day, 
give occaſional waterings; and when the heat of the 
bed declines, apply an outſide lining of hot dung, to 
ſupport a moderate heat till April or May, when, or 
early in June, the young potatoes will be fit for uſe. 


To ſave Potatoe Seed for ſewing ta raiſe new V. arieties, &c. 
As potatoes are propagated principally by cuttings of 

the roots, the ſeed is not required, except occaſionally, 
when deſigned to try for new varieties, or when, by 

3 | | long 


* 
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Jong culture, the old ones ; degenerate, to raiſe a ſi vpply | 


of new to improve the kind; and for which the ſeed 
ripens in autumn, which gather and preſerve till March . 


or April, then ſowed in a bed of rich earth; and the 
plants to grow till the ſtalks decay in autumn, then 
take up the roots, ſeleQing the beſt for planting 1 


ſpring, as directed | in the general culture. | 


* 1 N nee 


* 


4 peri of the Braffics, or Cabbage Tribe ( Braffica Ne 7; 


pus), or Wild Navew « or Rape. 


— 


Roe, is a biennial lat of the cabbage family 5 f 


cole wort tribe, cultivated in gardens princi- 
nally Wh as a ſmall ſallad herb to eat young of a few days 
old, while in the ſeed leaves, being of a moderately warm 
taſte, to uſe with creſſes, muſtard, &c. in winter and 

ſpring ſallads, or at any ſeaſon as may be required; 
alſo to cultivate in fields in large quantities, to attain 


full growth to feed cattle in winter, likewiſe in confi- _ 


derable field crops to- produce ſeed from which to make 
rape oil ; and for all of which is always raiſed from” 


| ſeed, ſowed thick for ſallads in ſpring or any ſeaſon of 


the year, every week or fortnight, to have it young; 
but for field culture, for fodder, and ſeed, is common-- 
ly ſowed in ſummer, either to remain, and hoed eight, 
ten, or twelve inches diſtance, or occaſionally for tranſ- 
planting a foot afunder, acquire full growth by winter 
and ſpring following, either to feed off, or left to pro- 
duce ſeed in autumn, then they wholly 55 | 955 

One principal ſpecies, viz. © ; 

( Napus. plve/tris) wild nape, navew or rape. 

This plant for garden culture, being commonly ad- 
mitted as one of the ſmall ſallad herbs, to uſe young 
with creſſes, muſtard, &c. as before obſerved, it ſhoul 


| generally be ſowed along with thoſe: forts in ſpring, / 


ſummer, or any ſeaſon of the year when ſmall fallad is 
wanted, each ſort ſowed ſeparate in flat ſhallow drills ' 
wy tick, W remain Wann ſowed, and not thin- 


- 


ned, 
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| ned, and to be gathered for uſe while quite young in n the 


ſoed- leaves, of only a few days or a week old; and as it 
ſoon becomes too old for that uſe, the ſowings ſhould be 


repeated every week or fortnight, to have a conſtant ſuc. 


ceſſion of young, as directed for coefſes and muſtard, 

When deſigned to raiſe large ſupplies of rape in 
fields to obtain full growth for cattle, and the produc- 
tion of ſeed, it ſhould generally be ſowed towards the 
middle of June, fix to eight pounds of ſeed per acre, 
ſowed broad-caſt, and harrowed and rolled in; and 
when the plants have leaves one or two inches broad, 
hoe and thin them about twelve inches diſtance, keep- 
Ing them clean from weeds by repeated occafional hoe- 

ings, cutting out the plants where before left too 
cloſe. 

They will 85 ſs conſiderably in growth, ei- 
ther to feed cattle in winter, or kept as a reſerve for 
ſpring, in caſe of ſevere weather ; and what are not then 
eaten by cattle will furniſh a profitable produQtion of 

| ſeed; or the tops partly fed off by the cattle, then left 
to ſhoot to ſtalks, they will afford a good crop of ſeed, 
ripening in July or Auguſt; this is a valuable com- 
modity from which to extract rape cil, and is afterwards 
made into cakes for oxen. 

To fave rape-ſeed for ſowing, Kc. Jenn int a ſpring 
a ſufficiency, as may be required, of the former year's 
plants, they will ſhoot to ſtalks, and produce oy of: 
ſeed fps in autumn. 


R A M PI O N. 


5 bn the Botanic ie fem, Campanula Rapunculus; ; Banu 70 
culus or Kampion. 


Tuts; is a (mall bienaial plant, with a ſwall feſby 
| root, and ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves, and the root is 
the eatable part, for uſe in autumn and winter till the 
ſpring to boil, &c. raiſed from ſeed. annually in March 
or April,-one ,or two ſmall crops, to remain where 


we and the plac thiancd, which. Sonn in for 8 
| the 
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the lime year, and continue good till the Ars © then 
run for ſeed, ripening it in autumn, and decay. 
There i Is But one ſpecies, vide. 
; (Rapunculus), or rampion. 
"This plant, being at preſent in but Viale requeſt, is 
not much cultivated: bowever, as the roots' boiled eat 
very . a ſmall 64 may be raiſed for variety 
at table; eaſily raiſed from ſeed ; and, as being a bien= 
nial, dying the ſecond year, muſt be ſowed. wh Wy 


2 


to obtain ſucceſſional annual crops, 


One or two ſmall crops, ſowed annually. in ſpring 
and ſummer, will furniſh enough for 8 ſupply of. 2 
famil ; : 

Kea the ſeed in March or April, i he or more beds 
of light earth, or in a ſomewhat ſhady, but open ex- 
poſed border; either ſowed broad caſt, or, in drills fix 
inches aſunder; the plants to remain where ſowed; and 
when they are of one or two inches growth, in May 
or June, thin them five or fix inches diſtance, and cleared 
from weeds. The roots will grow to proper ſize to 


begin drawing, ſome for uſe in Auguſt and September. 


Another ſmall crop may be ſowed in May or June, 
for a ſuccefſional ſupply in winter and ſpring, 
To ſave ſeed, leave ſome year-old plants in the 
ſpring they wil run and PO. n of ripe ſe ſeed 


> 3 


in autumn. 1 
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THE Mon is the moſt Killer exot ic oe our 
kitchen gardens, an annual plant of Tong ſlender 


trailing growth, remarkable for producing” large deli- 


cious froit, ripening.in perfection in fummer and au- 
tumn, from May or June till Odober or November, 
of various different fizes, ſhapes, &c. as round, oval, 


oblong, depreſſed, ribbed, netted; carbuncled, ſmooth=" 


rinded, red-fleſhed » Zreen- fleſhed; all of which are valued 
2 as 
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25 choice deſert fruit, for their peculiar Beck wolky 
flavour, when fully ripe; the young green fruit alſo * 


| mangoes; and the plants are always raiſed from ſeed 
ſowed in winter for early, and ſpring for the main crops ; 


all in hot-beds; firſt in ſmaller beds, to raiſe the 
plants two, three, or four inches growth, for tranſ- 
planting into others of larger e They to remain for 
fruitiog, as being very tepder plants, natives of hot 


countries, cannot be raiſed in England without the aid 


of artificial heat of dung or bark hot-beds, under frames 


and glaſſes; or, for late crops, alſo under hand-glaſſes 


and oiled paper: arrive to full growth the ſame year, 


ripening the fruit and feed; and . decay in au- 
tumn, or beginning of winter. 


Many varieties of the fruit, viz. 
Early Romana melon. 
Cantaleupe melon. 

Rock Cantaleupe melon. 
Black rock Cantaleupe melon, 
Silver Cantaleupe melon, 
Orange Cantaleupe melon. 
Oblong ribbed melon, | 
Netted ribbed melon, 
Netted plane melon. 
Green ſmooth melon, 
Green fleſhed melon, _ 
Large white. melon. 
| Small Portugal melon. 
Of theſe different varieties the Romana is the earlieſt : 
and molt plentiful bearer, the fruit ſmall, but very 
| but the. Cantaleupe is efteemed foperior to all 


May D 


A for 10 richneſs of flavour; a large roundiſh, depreſſed, 
deeply - ribbed fruit, fingular in its rugged carbuncly 


rind, though the plants are generally but indifferent 


5 bearers : : it however is moſtly preferred for. the main 


craps in noblemen and gentlemen's e the com- 
mon ribbed melon is a good fruit, and a plentiful bearer, 


for a general ſummer crop; the ſmooth green- rinded 
and green-fleſhed melons are alſo very fine; but of the 


melon there are many other. varicties of leſs 4 and 
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the N mentioned are the forts in moſt elleem for | 
Gee 6293 | 


| They are exotics of moſt add; eee req viring ts : 
be raiſed in hot-beds, under frames and lights, hand- 


glaſſes and oiled paper frames, as before intimated, and 


require the protection of theſe ſhelters conftantly til the 


end of June or July; or even, occafionally, alt ſum 


mer, to defend the principal roots and main ſtem in un- 


favourable weather, eſpecially in great rains, as without 
that protection they ſeldom ripen good crops of fruit in 
this country; though in fine warm dry ſummers, the late 
crops planted in April or May, in hot- beds under | 
hand- glaſſes, and the vines of the plants permitted to 


run out from under the glaſſes over the furface of the 
bed, they often produce large crops' of fruit upon the 


extended runners: but if it proves a cold or wet ſeaſon, 


they do not ſucceed well, unleſs the bed and fruit are. 


occaſionally ſheltered, or as many of the fruit as poſ- 
ſible turned in under their own glaſſes, or ſpare ones 
placed over thoſe at a diſtance: but in beds under 
oiled paper frames, kept conſtantly over the bed and 


plants from May or June, to the end of ſummer, fine | 
crops of melons are generally obtained. 


Melons, both in their general growth and fruiting 
fate, are imparient of con{:42:2ble moiſture, either in 
the earth or falling wet, of rain or immoderate water- 


ing; for exceſſive moiſture is apt to rot the roots or 


main ſtem of the plants, and much humidity prevents 
the young fruit from ſetting kindly, cauſing it to change 
yellow and decay; and much wet to the wh fruit | 
ſpoils the flavour. 5 
In the full culture of ese bey are commonly 
raifed in three principal crops in the following order. 

1. Early and general crops, in frame hot-beds, ſowed 


in January, February, or March, to plant out When 
in the rough leaf, in February, March, & c. into 


large hot - beds, under frames, to remain for fruiting ; 


| In which thoſe raiſed early, about January or February, 
ſometimes produce ripe fruit in Mey and June, &c. 


though are ſometimes obtained ſo early as April; but 
For: a more certain good Mey February or March is 


* 2 moe 
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a more ſucceſsful ſeaſon to begin ſowing: to cds out | 

1; 208 March and April; will produce in good perfection 
in July, Auguft, and September. 

28. Hand glaſs erops, ſowed in frame hot- beds: the 
end of March and in April, for ridging out in hot-beds 
under the aforeſaid glaſſes in April and May, to pro- 
duce melons in autumn, about Käsen See 3 and 
Oddober. 85 

3- Oiled paper frame crops; the plants raiſed in 

frame. hot- beds, as for the hand-glaſſes to plant out in 
hot-bed ridges, firſt under hand-glafles, as above, till 
the plants fill the ſaid glaſſes; then theſe removed away 
in May or June, and the paper frames placed over, and 
in which good crops of melons are generally produced 
be autumn, July, or Auguſt, till September or Otto- 
er. 

Each of which methods: is explained under its ſepa» 
rate head, 

Hot- beds for raiſi ing melons are principally. made of 
horſe-ſtable dung, as obſerved for cucumbers ; and oc- 
caſionally by tanners-bark hot- beds, in very good per- 
fection, as theſs beds retain a N. rogues... moderate 
near. 

But as horſe-dung hat- beds are generally the woſt 
eaſily obtained in all places, ther are the maſt cant. 
775 uſed tor this purpoſe; and of which provide and 
prepare a proper quantity in due time, to have it in 
proper order for making the hot- beds; obſerving as ad» 
viſed for, the cucumber beds, to-bave that which is.freſh, 
or that abounds in a lively, moiſt ſteamy heat, the long 

and ſhort together, and forked up in. a mixed order in 
an heap for a week or fortnight or more, to ferment and 
prepare to an equal temperature, and turned over once 

or twice to diſcharge the rank ſteam and burning quality 
before made into a bed, which will thereby acquire 2 
mote regular and durable moderate heat: and have alſo 
à ſufficiency for occaſional linings to the ſides of the bed 
when the original heat declines. N „ 
Have alſo proper ſupplies of good lich parth eee 
in an heap-in autumn, or ſome conſiderable time before 
| uſde for the hot-beds ; or for this purpoſe a compoſt 2 
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A good full crop in autumn. 
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| BE freſh light ſurface loam; from 'a piſture- field or 


common, half, or two thirds, the reſt of rich s 
mold, and thoroughly rotten dung of old hot- beds, or 


part rotted cow-dung, all well blended together in an 


heap or long ridge, in an open ſituation, ex poſed to the 
ſun and air, to enjoy all beneficial improvement there- 
from; turning it over two or three times to break and 
incorporate the parts effectually; and for early work ge- 


 nerally lay ſome in a covered ſhed two or three weeks 


to dry of a proper temperature, ready for the hot- bed. 
And as to ſeed, be careful to have that of the fineſt 

well- flavoured fruit; and if this is three or four years 

old the better, as the plants of new ſeed grow too lux- 


uriant, without ſetting fruit ſo ſoon and freely as that . 


of old feed, which, aſſuming a moderate en uw 
rally are more diſpoſed for fruiting. 


£arly and general Craps by Hit. bed. under fil _ 


. Lights. 


Where melons are required as early as poſlible, ſome 
ſeed may be ſowed the beginning, or any time in Ja- 
nuary, in a hot-bed, to raiſe the plants for ridging out 


in a large hot-bed, under frames, the end of the ſame 
month or in February : but for a more certain full 


crop, February and March is a more ſucceſsful ſeaſon 


for ſowing, to ridge out in thoſe months or in April, 
eſpecially for the main ſummer production; or, if 


ſowed in April to ridge out in * heyy will furniſh 

Agreeable to theſe hints, being furniſhed with fone 7 
good Romana and Cantaleupe melon ſeed, or any other 
deſirable ſorts, make a hot-bed for ſowing the ſeed and 
raiſing the plants, either a ſmall hot-bed for a one 
light frame, as directed for cucumbers, or, if any cucum- 


ber hot- bed is now in cultivation, that will do, as the 


ſame mode of culture at this time will ſuit both; and in 


which ſow the ſeed either in the eaith of the hot - bed, or 


in ſmall pots plunged therein: and when the planty are 
come up two, three, or four days, while in the ſeed e 
half an ineh broad, prick them in mall pots, on 


two plants in each, and. 3 the pots in the earth o 


4 i the 


the hot-bed; admit air every TO day more or 4 
leſs, by tilting the glaſſes behind, from a quarter or 
Half an inch to an inch or more bigh, in proportion to 
the heat of the bed; ſhutting cloſe by. degrees before 
evening: give occaſional light waterings when the earth 
| appears dry ; cover the glaſſes every evening with mats, 
and uncover in the morning; and ſupport a good mo- 
derate heat in the bed by occaſional linings; obſerving 
nearly the ſame management as diredted for early cu- 
cumbers, till the plants are raiſed with two or three 
rough leaves, two or three inches broad, then are of 

| Proper growth for ridging out into the fruiting hot - beds: 
obſerving in this advanced ſtate of growth, when they 

begin to puſh the firſt runner buds, to pinch or cut off 

the top, to promote ſtrength below, and to e 

production of lateral runners for bearing. 

Then obſerve, relative to the ridging-out kind 

for their final tranſplanting, where they are to remain 

for fruicing, this ſhould be made a week or fortnight 
or more before, to be preparing to a moderate tempera- 
ture of heat by the time the plants attain the above 
proper ſtate of growth for ridging out. 

Make this bed for one, two, or more, three-light 

| frames, wholiy on the level ground, about three feet 

and half bigh in dung : ſet on the frame and lights, and 

in a week, ten or twelve days, or more, when reduced 
to 2 ace lively heat, as directed for the cucum- 

- bers, earth the bed with the proper ſoil before ex- 
plained; laying it firſt in a ſmall round heap or hill, 
under the middle of each light, twelve or fifteen inches 
thick, earthing the other parts only about three inches 
at this time till the heat is become quite moderate ; then 
when the hills of earth are warm, put in the plants, re- 
moving them from the pots with the balls of earth about 
the roots, and plant two in the middle of each hill, 
though of the Cantaleupe fort, one plant is generally 

| Cufficient; give a little water to the earth, about the 
extreme roots and fibres; and then ſhut down the 
glaſſes cloſe to draw the hear, afterward raiſed at top 
Half an inch or an inch or more, to give vent to the 
mens. * to mit air . ways. or occaſionally of 
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nights, in the early ſtate of the bed, if a been | 


and great heat; but at which time, or when a ſharp - 

cutting air, defend the part where the glaſſes are raiſed 
with a mat ſuſpended from above; but in a moderate 

heat keep them moſtly cloſe every night; cover the 


glaſſes every evening after ſun- ſet with one or _ 


| mats thick, and uncovered in the morning. 


In early hot - beds, in winter or ſpring, it . 
neficial, ſoon after planting, to lay dry ſtraw litter 
round the ſides, a tolerable thickneſs, to deſend the bed 
from driving rains, ſnow, and cold piercing winds, to 
prevent their chilling and gauſing a ſudden decay of 
the heat, which often is the caſe when this precaution 


W omitted, and thereby proves greatly detrimental to 
the plants, or ſometimes the loſs of the crop; but, by 
the above protection at an early ſeaſon to guard the bed, 


the heat thereof will-be an, enn and _ longer | 


| duration. 15 


Obſerve, been as the bed becomes aſe a m 1 
heat; to introduce more earth to be applied round the 
bills, laying it firſt towards the ſides of the frame till 


warm, then put round the hills of plants, preſſing it 
gently down'cloſe; and thus apply it by degrees in two 
or three earthings till the whole is earthed an equal 
depth with the hills of twelve or fifteen inches thick, -—- 


and in which depth of earth there will be proper ſub- 
ſtance to nouriſh the plants and fruit effeQually with. 
out much watering, eſpecially if a loamy ſoil; for me- 


lons ſhould have but a moderate degree of moiſture, as. 


too much is apt to rot the main ſtem, cauſe the young 


ſetting fruit to decay, and the full grown to ripen mm 


an ill flavour: ſo that where there is ſome conſiderable 
depth of mold as Weser Thug will want Wegman 851 
ſeldo m 5 
| When the FIR are vetting! the firſt ede 0 
they ſhould now, if not done before, be ſtopped at the 


firſt} joint, by pinching or cutting off the tops of the 
ſhoot-buds, to promote bottom ſtrength, and an in- 


creaſed ſupply of two or three prineipal runner- ſhoots 
to each plant; and theſe, when three joints long, may 


2 be er or 3 at the we an to obtain 
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© further increaſe of lateral ſhoots in proper 1 
to fill the bed with an expanſion of bearing tunners; 
dad according as theſe advance in growth, train them 
out in regular order in different directions. 

Watering will ſometimes be neceſſary, in very modes 
rate ſupplies, when the earth is dry, giving it generally 
at a diſtance from the head of the. plant, leſt it rot the 
main ſtem; for, as before remarked, melons ſhould have 
but a moderate degree of moiſture; eſpecially when fruit- 
ing; as alſo when the fruit of full growth is ripening, 
as too much is a mortal enemy to the young fruit, pre- 
vents its ſetting freely in proper abundance, cauſing 
it to change yellow and decay, and the full - grown 
1s retarded in ripening, and debaſes its flavour: there- 
fore, always water with a degree of moderation, but 
more ſo at theſe periods of ſetting and ripening of the 
fruit, and applied with care, as above, at ſome diſ- 
tance from the main ſtem of the plants: obſerve, in 
hot ſun-ſhine weather, never to water in the heat of the 
3 but generally before ten, or after two o'clock. 
Admiſſions of air will be requiſite every moderate day, 
leſs or more, by tiltiog the glaſſes behind, one, two, 
or three inches, in proportion to the eren the bed, 
and temperature of the external air, advanced period of 
the ſeaſon, or as the warmth of the day encreaſes and 
decreaſes; always more freely in calm, ſunny, mild 
days, than when cloudy, foggy, froſty, or ſharp. wea- 
ther, windy, &c. ſhutting the lights gradually cloſer 
towards afternoon, or when the. weather changes ſe- 
verely ſnarp, and wholly ſhut cloſe before the evening, 
and kept cloſe every night, e af nr ret een 
ſtate of the bed. 1, ads is 
Continue covering the abe every drenibg; with 
garden mats, ſoon after ſun-ſet, one, two, or three 
mats thick, according to the ſtate of heat in the bed; 
and uncovered in the: morning about ſun-riſing, or half 
an hour, or hour or more after, according to the ſea+ 
ſon and temperature of the weather; generally conti- 
nuing this covering more or leſs err night till the 
«beginoing or middle of June. 

In warm funny days, if the heat through. the glaſſes 
* too great for the Wants ſo as to make them flag 

their 


FE TW 2 


e their leaves, give a slight ſhade of a thin mat, or a little 
5 | looſe litter, from about eleven to two o'clo c 
n E!xamine the heat of the bed in due time, both in its 
„ early and advanced ſtate, to ſupport it in a proper tem- 
— perature :, that when the heat begins to decline confider- 
P ably, renew it as ſpeedily as poſſible by applying a lin- 
e ing of hot dung to the ſides, fifteen or eighteen inches 
e ' wide, and three or four inches higher than the dung of 
. the bed, to allow for ſettling; generally lining the back 


3 
w 


part firſt, the other in a week after; or ſometimes both 
at once, hay the heat of the bed is conſiderably de- 
cayed : ſeldom raiſing theſe linings but little higher than 
the dung of the bed, left their ſtrong heat burn the 
earth within the 3 or ſteam thereof kill the plants; 
and to prevent the latter as much as poſſible, commonly | 
lay ſeveral inches of earth at top of the lining, Which 
will confine the ſteam and heat below more effectually; 
being careful, however, that the linings do not heat 
too violent to communicate à burning heat to the bed 
and earth; or, when that caſually happens, remove the 
ö upper parts of the lining, or wholly, for a day or two,. 
ö then applied again more moderately: thus, by occas- 
5 ſional linings, applying new as the old decays, ſupport 
N the heat of the bed in a conſtant,” regular; moderate 
| 
| 
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degree till June, very eſſential both to the growth. of 

theſe tender plants, 4nd to promote apleotiful- ſhew of 

fruit, and their ſetting and ſwelling: freely in a regular 

growth; for without this artificial aid of à due bottom 

beat in the bed, che piſs? 8 il wake but little progreſs 
| in fruiting. 1 '4 

When the young bunt is ee in e keep 

up a good heat as above; and, further, aſſiſt their ſetting 

by impregnating the female with the anthera powder of 

the male bloſſom, as ditected in the culture of early. cuz 

cumbers; and, according as the fruit is ſet, you may 

either oceafionally pinch off the end of the runner, at 

the third joint above, or turn the end of the runner in- 

ward, to direct the nouriſhment more effectually to the 

young fruit, to make it ſet and ſwell more freely in a 

regular growth; obſervipg, at the principal fruiting 

time, to give but Varga little or no water, jor the reaſons 

| before 
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I nere, cut away ſome of the weak and unfruitful there- 
of, in ſome e order, and the extreme runners 


or in July, the plants crowd the frame conſiderably, and 


tom a few inches, to give a large ſpace above. 


the baſe of the fruit cracking open round that part, as if 


FFP 
* es; os Net — 5 1 D p * 2 — 6 
r 1 a IT e e 4 eee ” 
, * i 


they ate over-ripe; generally performing it before the 


| ſerved to table: if cut before too ripe, they will keep 


frames till the middle or end of June, but tilted two or 


258 . MELON: 
before explained : and according as the fruit ſets, plies 
a piece of tile under each to keep it dry, and from rote 


ting by the moiſture ariſing immediately from the earth, 
One or two welleſct ous fruit on a vine or runner is 


If tbe plants grow very er in too numerous run- 


I l 
Libewiſe ablerve; if about the middle or end of Jane; 


preſs againſt the glaſſes, the frame may be raiſed at bot- 


In the encreaſed well- advanced growth of the fruit, 
it is adviſable to turn them occaſionally, that they may 
grow regular, and ripen equally with its peculiar rich 
flavour; at which time give but little or no water, eſpe- 
cially if a good depth of mold on the bed, as much 
moifture would retard the ripening, and protrad i its ac- 
quiring that rich flavour peculiar to thoſe delicious fruit. 
Mature ripeneſs appears by the full ſize of the fruit, 


and in ſome forts changing yellow, and imparting a rien 


odour, or fometimes ty the foot-ſtalk at the joining at 


ready to ſeparate therefrom : and at which ſigns of ma- 
turity gather the melons accordingly in due time, before 


heat of the day, while the fruit is freſh and coo), and 
it will eat with a higher and more- agreeable flavour ; . 
and commonly cut them with moſt of the foot - ſtalk ad- 
hering, or occaſionally with a ſmall part of the vine, 
when growing towards the extreme part thereof; and 
lay them in ſome dry cool room, till they are to be 


00d ſeveral days, if required, on particular occafions. 
Generally continue the plzfſes conftantly on the 


three inches, or a band's- breadth high, in hot weather, 
to admit a large ſhare of air; afterwards may be taken 
off ber eee in wy OY dar _— ani on of 3 | 
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plants and fruit. 
To have ſueceſſional crops of been bot- bed melons, 


' ſome ſeed ſhould be ſowed*at two or three different 


times, at a week, fortnight, or three weeks interval, 


in hot beds as before directed, and the plants managed | 


in the ſame manner, to tranſplant into large hot-beds 


under frames in March and April, &c. agreeable to the _ 


foregoing directions; and thereby a ſucceſſion of ripe 
fruit may be obtained in the early and ſucceeding crops, 


_ from May or June till September or October, &c. 


In the late crops continue the glaſſes moſtly aver the 


plants, and admit plenty of air in warm weather in L 


ſummer z and in the middle or latter end of Auguſt line 


the bed and frame round with dry litter or walte hayz 
and in the middle or end of September, if any late 


fruit remain, give a gentle lining of hot dung round 


the ſides, to promote a moderate bottom heat, to forward 
their ripening in October, &. being careful to defend a 
the plants from cold and rain by dere the ü. keps | 


on cena as above intimate. 3 


Raifi ing Melons 5 in Hand- glaſs Bot beds. 


By bi: beds under hand- glaſſes good autumnal N 5 
of melons are obtained in Auguft, September, and Oc- 


tober, by ſowing the- ſecd in the ſpring in frame hot 


beds, to raiſe the plants to about three or four weeks 
growth, till advanced with two or three rough leaves; 
then, in the middle or end of April, or beginning of 


May, ridged out into large hot - beds under the above 


glaſſes, placed at three or four feet diſtance; and i in June 
the glaſſes raiſed upon props, for the runners to extend 
over the bed, and in which they often produce plentiful i 
crops of fine ſruit in favourably warm dry autumns. | 
The glaſſes for this crop of melons may be either tbe | 


dell kinds or the leaded: ſquares or of doth ſorts, as 
may be convenient. 


For theſe crops any ſorts of . may y be INS ; * 
the Romana and common oblong ribbed. We melons, 


will generally bear the moſt plentiful crops z but may 
alſo have the Cantaleupe, or any * variety. 


Begin 
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Begin the firſt ſowing the latter end of March or be⸗ 


ginning of April, and the ſecond about the middle of 
the laſt mentioned month, all ſowed in any frame hot- 
beds of melons or cucumbers then in cultivation, or in 


default thereof, make a ſmall hot- bed for that purpoſe, 
ſowing the ſeed in either, as directed for the early 


plants; and when the plants are come up of two, three, 
or four days growth, while in the ſeed leaves, prick a 
quantity n {mall pots, two n each, give a little water, 


and plunge the pots in the hot-bed; or ſome may be 
pricked in the earth of the bed, three or four inches 


aſunder, continuing the whole in this bed till they are 
advanced with two or three rough Jeaves, ard when 


they ſhew the firſt runner bud, pinch off the top, to 
ſtrengthen the plants and prepare them for putting forth 


fateral ſhodts for bearing runners ; then ſhould be plant- 
ed out in the hot-bed ridges under the hand-glafles, in 
April and beginning and middle of May. 


* Theſe ridges for the band glaſſes may be made both 


on level ground and in trenches ; thoſe to be made the 
middle cr latter end of April or beginning of May, as 


they will probably require lining in three or four 
weeks after, if cold nights prevail, it will be ad- 
viſeable to make them on level ground, to admit of 
lining the fides, making them four feet and a half 


wide, length at pieaſure, and raiſed from two feet and 


a half to a yard high; and if two or more are intended, 
they may be made parallel to each other, four, five, or fix 
feet aſunder, then earthed at top with loamy compoſt, 


ot other good rich mold, eight, ten, or twelve inches 


thick, or firſt laid in hills that ſubſtance, four feet 

aſunder, along the middle, the other parts only three 

or four inches, but to be earthed afterwards by degrees 
equal with the hills; ſet on the glaſſes, and when the 
earth is warm, put in the plants, removed from the 
pots, &c. with balls of earth, planting two plants un- 
der each glaſs; give water, ſhut down the glaſſes, and 
ſhade them with mats from the mid-day ſun a few days, 


till they take root and grow; then tilt one fide of the 


glaſſes a little in warm days to admit air, but kept 
cloſe down of nights, and cover the bed and over the 
Wo | 22 - | glaſſes ; 


* 


r 


> 
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be neceſſary to be continued till the middle of June; 
obſetving, if the bed/ was not fully earthed all over at firſt, 


let this be done ſoon, or in a week or two after, by 


degrees, or all at once, as may be convenient; and if 


in two or three weeks the bed fails in proper heat, and 


the weather is cold, line the ſides with hot dung; 


eightcen inches wide, and earthed at top; or if two of 
more beds have been made parallel one before the other, 


four or five feet aſunder, the ſpaces may be filled up with 
any waſte warm dung, and earthed at top fix or eight 
inches thick, which will give a larger ſcope for the roots 
ard the runners of the plants to extend in full growth. 
In the advancing growth of the plants in the above 


hand-glaſs ridges, the principe] culture is, to give 


them occaſional moderate waterings in dry hot weather, 


and proper admiſſion of air every warm day, by raiſing | 


one fide of each glaſs; and when the plants have com> 


pletely filled the glaſſes, requiring room to extend, 
then in the beginning or middle of June, or ſooner, - 


if fine warm ſettled weather, raiſe each glaſs upon three 
props a hand's- breadth high, and train out the runners 


of the plants upon the ſurface of the bed in regular or- 


July, and ripen in Auguſt, September, &ke. 
Or to make theſe hand- glaſs hot- beds in trenches, 


der, and they will thus - arrive to fruiting in June, 


8 ig 


the end of April, beginning or middle of May, dig out 
the trenches a yard or four feet wide, and two feet 

deep, fill them with hot dung raiſed {ix or eight inches 
above the ſurface of the ground, earthed at top eight, 
ten, or twelve inches thick, applying carth alſo to both 
ſides, to make the ſurface ſix feet wide; place the 


hand- glaſſes along the middle, four feet diſtance, And 
put two plants under each, as directed above, giving 


the ſame management. 


In the above ridges continue the glaſſes conſtantly 
over the plants, raiſing each glaſs in June upon three 
props, and to remain thus all ſummer, to defend the 
main roots and ſtem from the weather and great rains, 


which would ſometimes rot them; and obſerving, ac- 
cording as they ſet fruit, and it advances in growth, it 


3 „ will 
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will be proper, in thoſe on the extended e to 
turn in ſome of the beſt neareſt fruit under their reſpec. 

tive glaſſes, or others at a diſtance, may be covered with 
ſpare glaſſes, if „ if cold vights or exceſ- 
five rains prevail. 

_* - Likewiſe, if it ſhould prove a wet ifs, it will 1 
proper to defend theſe ridges occaſionally, either with 
large garden mats in great rains, or with oiled canvas 
cloths, or oiled paper frames, the latter to remain 
conftantly ; for without ſome protection in very wet 
cold weather very little ſucceſs will enſue, the fruit 
will not attain. full growth, nor P m a good 
flavour, or many not at all. 
Oc if in the middle or end of FTW or beginning 
of September ſome ſpare garden flames and glaſſes are 
placed over ſome of theſe ridges, it will be a ſuie and 


effectual protection from cold and wet, to have the | 


fruit ripen ſooner and in better perfection in September, 
October, &c. and in cold t rs eee woy allo 
be covered with mats, | 


Raiſing them under ated Paper Frames. K : 


By hot. bed ridges defended with oiled. paper frames 
very fine late crops of melons are raiſed for ripening in 
autumn, about July, Auguſt, September, &c. the 

lants raiſed as for the hand · glaſſes, and ridged out firſt 
under ſaid gleſſes till June, when, having filled the 

laſſes with their runners, the glaſſes are removed, and 
the oiled paper frames placed over the beds, to remain 
conſtantly all ſummer ; or, in want of hand- glaſſes, 
theſe frames may be placed over the hot · bed at once 
as ſoon as the plants are ridged out. 
Theſe paper frames for this crop are ii wich 
thin lips of wood, as pan-tile laths, poles, or 2 
_ conſtructed in che manner of the roof of an houſe, or 
archways, ten feet long, four or five broad, and a yard 
high, with one or two pannels on one fide made to 
open on hinges : then ſtrong white demy paper is paſted 
all over, and this, when dry, bruſhed over the outſide 
with linſeed oil; having them ready ſometime before, that 


me * may de * dry for — over the 1 
beds. bl 
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beds. See more particulars in making them under the 


article Cucumber. 


For this purpoſe, firſt 1 the plaints; pr” ak FM 
hot- beds for ridging them out, and plant them therein, 
as directed for the hand- glaſs crop, two plants under 
each glaſs; and when theſe have filled the glaſſes in 
the end of May or beginning of June, remove the 
glaſſes, train out the runners of the plapts regular, and 


place the paper frame or frames over the bed and plants, 1 8 
to which admit air occaſionally every warm day, either 
by opening one or both the ſide pannels of the frame 


a little, or if no pannels, raiſe the frame two or three 
inches at bottom; and give moderate waterings as 0C= 
cation requires when the earth is dry, but very mode- 


_ rately when fruiting, and the fruit nenn as obſetv⸗ 
ed in the early frame crops. 


Thus theſe paper frames, being rendered water. tight 
and pellucid by oiling the paper, completely defend the 
plants both from wet and cold, and afford conflant 
agreeable flight ſhade from the ſcorching rays of the ſun, 


and at the ſame time admits its heat _ Hghe beneß⸗ | 


cially to the plants and fruit. 
Obſerve, in hard or driving rains, it wil be of ad- 


vantage to ſpread large garden mats over the above pa- 


per frames, both to preſerve them as much as poſſibſe 
from being damaged, and to defend the bed more ef- 
fectually in ſuch unfavourable weather _ 

When melons are required for mangoes, they ſhould 


de gathered while green, quarter or half grown, either ; 
of the late hand-glaſs crops or of the paper frames, in = 


Septrmnbany of ſuch as will not probably wer 


1 „ them in Bark Beds. "YW 
Je = tanners bark hot-bed melons may alſo be raiſed 


In good perfection, and ſometimes ſuperior, and with 
leſs trouble than in thoſe of dung, eſpecially ſor general 


erops, ſowed or planted in February, March, April; 


as the bark hot - beds are of more ſteady, regular, kindly, 
and moſt durable heat, not liable to heat violently or 


decline ſuddenly in a ſhort time, like the dung beds, 


will continue in a rn temperature two or three 
To months, 


— 
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months, and the degree of heat is remarkably well 
* adapted for melons...  »- =. ve? „ 

But thoſe bark hot- beds for this purpoſe muſt be 
made in a pit or caſe, for the ſhort looſe texture of the 
bark does not admit of forming it into a bed without that 
convenience; which may be formed either of poſt and 
planking, or brick and mortar work, the width of a 
large garden frame, to place at top, by one, two, or 
more in length, and three and a half or four feet deep 
in front, by five feet behind, ſunk one-third, or not 
more than half way, in the ground, or the frame-work 
for the glaſſes may be fitted to and fixed at top of the 
pit; and in which make the bark-bed a yard or three 
. feet and a half deep, covered with a foot depth of earth 
for the reception of the plants. C 

Or a bark pit may be formed of brick-work, with an 
internal fire-flue of two returns behind, in the up- 
per part, above where the bark-bed comes, and in 
which to have moderate fire heat occaſionally in fe- 
vere weather and cold nights, when the heat of the 
back declines, will prove of greater advantage. 

In theſe bark-pits, in February, March, or April, 
aforeſaid, have a bark-bed made of new tanners bark 
obtained from the tan- yards, forming the bed there- 
wich the width and length of the pit, and a yard 

or three feet and a half deep, or ſo as to admit of a 
foot or fifteen inches depth of earth at top; or ſome- 
times, in an advanced time of the ſpring, March or 
April, the waſte bark from a hot-houſe mixed with 
- one-third or half of freſh tan may be uſed ; though a 
bed of entice new bark will be more effectual in pro- 
ducing a ſtronger and more durable heat; and when 
the bed is made, and the frames placed on, lay in ſome 
loamy or other good earth, as directed in the dung. 
hot-beds, in which to ſow or plant; or if made of 
waſte bark of a moderate heat, may ſow cr plant imme- 
diately in the bark, | WO 
But in want of a ſufficiency of bark wherewith to 
make a bed wholly thereof, a hot-bed may be made 
with bark and horſe dung together, either in a pit or 
Without, as the dung will preferve the bark in | au 
5 | E orm; 
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; form; and the bark added to the dung will ſupport 2 


more durable heat than a bed entirely of the Jatter. _ 
Then obſerve, it is generally proper to have melon- 
plants for this purpoſe ready raiſed in a common dung 


hot- bed to an eligible growth, with two or three rough 


leaves; and when the bark-bed is arrived to a proper 
heat, piant them as directed in the dung hot- bed cul- 
ture of meJons 3 or, in want of plants, you may ſow 


will be loſing time, and the advantage of the, hilt 


main heat of the bed in the principal growth of the 
plants which they would: otherwiſe beneficially receive, 
if previouſly raiſed as above, before planted therein; 
put on the glaſſes ; and manage the plants as in the 


dung hot-beds, in regard to giving air, covering the 


2 
3 


hts, watering, ſhading, &c. and by which a 


glaſſes of nig 


good crop of melons may be expected. 


20 ſave Melon Seed, © Abe 


*. 


To fave good melon ſeed. for future ſowing, it ſhould 
be procured principally from the fineſt- rich flavoured 
Tipe fruit of the ſeveral varieties, or of the moſt defir- 
able kinds, both of the early and main crops ; and of 
which, according as the ripe melons are ſetved to 
table, and cut for eating, the internal ſoft pulp and 
ſeed together therein ſhould be reſerved, and the pulp 
afterwards waſhed from the ſeed; this then ſpread to 
dry a few days, or till fully hardened, then put up in 
papers, that of each variety ſeparate, the different ſorts 
properly labelled, and depoſited in boxes, drawers, or 
bags in ade apartment... 

Tais ſeed will retain its vegetative property ſeveral 


years; and, as was before remarked, it is moſt adviſe» 


able to have that of three or four years old ſor ſowing, 


in preference to ne ſeed, for the reaſon before ex- 
plained , ³ m 0195 le 
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_— SALIAFY, 
8 ALSAFY. 


ibs Botany, Tragopogon porrifolium ( hek- havid Gaar, 
Beard), or Salſaſy. 


GALSAFY i is a tap-rooted biennial plant with long 
narrow leck ſhaped leaves, and a long perpendicular 
ſmalliſn white root, which is the principal eatable 
part, for uſe in autumn and winter to boil ;'alfo the 
young ſhoots in the ſpring riſing from year-old roots 
are cut to boil and eat like aſparagus; is raiſed an- 
nually from ſeed ſowed in the ſpring two or three ſmall 
crops, to remain where ſowed, and the plants thinned 
| fix inches diſtance, they attain perfection in the roots 
the ſame year, ſummer and autumn, &*, and next 
| ſpring, in the young ſtem ſhoots, when of a few inches 
growth; then what remains runs for feed, ripening in 
autumn, and the planis wholly decay. 
There is but one ſpecies, 
Leek- lea ved goat's beard, commonly called Calfafy, 
This plant is not cultivated for any conſiderable con- 
8 only in ſmall We for ere variety at 
table. | : 
nn dees tel ee the de 08 lower 0 
of February and in March, for ſummer and beginning 
df autumn; but theſe being apt to run, ſow a larger 
crop in April and May for autumn, winter, and ſpring 
following, ſowing each crop in an open compartment, 
either on the ſurface, formed into four or five feet wide 
beds, and the ſeed raked in evenly, or in ſmall drills, 
fix or eight inches aſunder, all to remain where ſowed, 
and the plants, when of a few inches growth in May 
or June, hoed and thinned ſix inches diſtance, and 
cleared from weeds, 
The roots will be advanced to a moderate ſize in 
the early crop for drawing in July and Auguſt, the 
others will attain full perfection in September and Oc- 
tober, and continue till the ſpring. 
Some may be taken up in November, to 8 in 
ws ready when the others are frozen in the ground. 
ln the being the old roots recaining in the 1 
n 
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ſend up tender green ſtem ſhoots, ſome of which, when 
quite young, from three or four to ſix inches high, 
may be gathered to dreſs like aſparagus. 

Save ſeed of ſalſafy by leaving ſome year-old plants, 
in the ſpring) they will ſhoot and a plagte in autumn. 


s C ORZ ON ERA. by 


By the Petani its, Scorzonera hiſpanicas; Spani dar. 
THE Jenna: is a endet 1 with log 


narrow leaves, and long thickiſh downright- 
root, which is the eatable part for boiling to eat hike 


carrots ; for uſe in autumn and winter; is raiſed from 


ſeed annually ſowed in ſpring in one or two crops, to 
remain, and the plants thinned fix inches diftance; 
they acquire perfection the ſame year in Auguſt, Sep- 2 
tember, and October, continuing RY Fill e fol- 
lowing, then ſhoot for ſeed. A 
There is only one ſort, 
Common Spaniſh ſcorzonera. | 
. This plant not being in any general „ is not 
much cultivated, eſpecially for conſiderable crops, only 
a ſmall or moderate portion for occaſional uſe. 7 
It is raiſed from ſeed ſowed in March, April, and ; 
May, but that ſowed before April i is apt to run the ſame __ 
year; though ſow a ſmall portion in March for ſummer 


f 1 ; 


ind early autumn ſupply, a larger crop. in April for 
zutumn and winter, and a ſuccefſional crop in May, 


to ſtand for ſpring; each ſowing perform in an open 
ſituation, either in ſhallow drills a foot diſtance, or 
broad caſt over the general ſurface, and raked in; and 
when the plants are three inches high in May or LET 
June, hoe and thin them ſix or eight inches aſunder, | 
and keep them clean from weeds. _ 77 

They will thus ſwell in the root, fit for drawing, * 
ſome of the firſt ſowed in July and Auguft, the others . 
in September and Ne and will thes be at full. 
growth, 3 

In November dig og a quantity to . in 1 . 


for winter, the reft may remain in the ground till the | 


ſpring, 


NE LE 


ſpring, February or March, then will ſhoot for ſeed; 
but if ſome are taken up in February before they ſhoot, 
the tops cut off and laid in earth or ſand, will keep 
longer for uſe. | 
Too fave ſeed of W nere KM ſome old plants i in 
the ſpring, they will run up with tall ſtems, and pro- 
duce ſeed i in autumn, 


ELIT 


By the Bun ili, Slum Siſarum, Sifarum or Common 
: Skirret. 
| THE 8 SKIRRET is 2 ſmall perennial plant, growing 
with winged and ternate leaves, and ſmall finger- 
ed, fleſhy ſweetiſh roots, which latter are the eatable 
parts, for uſe in autumn, winter, and ſpring, to boil; 
raiſed from ſeed ſowed in the ſpring in one or two ſmall 
crops, to remain, and thinned fix inches diſtance, alſo 
by ſlips of the roots of old plants, and attain perfection 
the ſame year in autumn, and continue good till next 
March or April, then ſhoot for feed; become bard, 
dry, and unfit for eating; though will continue by 
the root, and increaſe by young of. n not however ſo 
good for uſe as ſeedling plants. ES | 
There js but one ſpecies, viz, _ 
 (Siſarum) or ſkirret, 

This plant is not in much requeſt at pfetbake its root 
is ſweetiſn and tender, and ſerves more for variety at 
table than to cultivate in any confiderable crop for profit. 

It is raiſed principally by ſeed in March or April, in 
a compartment of light ground, a ſmall crop ſowed, ei- 
ther broad- caſt, and raked in, or in drills ſix or eight 
inches aſunder; and when the plants are two or three 
inches high, in May or June, hoe and thin them fix 
or eight inches diſtance, eradicate the weeds, and keep 

them clear therefrom all former, © 

About September and October the e will be Ar- 

_ rived to full growth, to draw for uſe, an A q war conti- 


nue e good till che ſpring. c 12 


0 . P.-E =&A 1 1 239 
It may mY be ina by ſlips of the fide off-ſets F 


; of the year-old roots, which may be detached: in the 
A ſpring, and planted ſix to eight or ten inches diſtance, 
p they will grow freely and encreaſe to a proper growth 


for uſe the following autumn; but the ſeedling e 


n are generally preferable. 
— To fave ſkirret ſeed, leave ſome year old lake in 
the ſpring to run to » alk, they will fyrniſh _ ſeed f in 
autumn. 8 ' | EE. 
"Þ B * | 
m WM 7 the Botanic Syſtem, Piſum fativum, _ cultivated Pea. 


+ 


PEAS are principally annual plants, very ſerviceable 


8 and profitable crops both for garden and field cul- 
'- WB ture, for their green pods in ſummer, from May till 
e September; but the principal ſeaſon of greateſt plenty 
5 and perfection is June, July, and Auguſt, and in win= 
1 ter, in their dried ſtate, for ſplit and whole peas; con- 
o bt of many varieties, all raiſed from ſeed annually in 
. ſeveral crops, ſowed every month from November, De- 
4H cember, or January, till May, for early and main 
. crops, and June, July, Auguſt, for late peas, all ſowed 
* in drills, from two to four feet aſunder, and to remain 
o where ſowed ; thoſe ſowed before Cnriſtmas come in 
for early erops the following May and June, ſucceeded 
by the others of the winter and ſpring ſowings in June, 
TY Joly, &c. to the end of ſummer or autumn; and all 
+ the plants, after their production of geen aun 12 Pears.” 
I. wholly decay the fame year. 
nf The varieties of peas are agent 
. Early dwarf peak L 
=] __ Early golden hot ſpur peas. FFF 
15 Early Charlton hotſpu rf 25 ring 
2 Early Nichols hotſpur. ae 
5 Long or Reading hotſpur (long pode). n 
Fo . Maſters hep. | | ror 4 52 
Ormroqd's hotſpun. 5 = 
8 „ peas (large pods. ond wed deen 1 
: hops . 
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| oy 3 peas (largeſt growing, and large 
: Fan 
Green rouncival peas (large). 
Grey rouncival peas (large). 
White rouncival peas (large). : 
Blue rouncival peas (large). 
Green nonpareil peas. 
Spaniſh morotto peas (large) | 
Large crooked ſugar peas (very large crooked hs 
peas remarkably ſweet ; and the young 1 
_ dreſs like kidney beans). 
Dwarf crooked ſugar peas. 
Large egg peas. 
earl Ra - 
Blue union peas, 
Roſe or crown peas (of ſtrong growth, bearing 
the flowers and pods in a crown or tuft at top). 
Leadmans dwarf (ſmall pods, but 2 great bearer, 
and ſweet peas). 
Common grey peas (for field culture) L 
Tete being the principal varieties of-peas, the moſt | 


deſirable of which for general culture or main crops, 
are the hotſpurs for the early and firſt general crop, 


and the marrowfats for ſecondary main crops to ſuc- 


ceed the hotfpurs ; but any of the others may alſo be 


ſowed in fmaller portions to obtain a larger variety, par- 
ticularly the rouncivals (fine large peas), ſugar peas, 
and Spaniſh morotto, and occaſionally crown peas ; 


and the Leadmans dwarf for late crops ; however, for 
the main (fu 2 either the Charlton, golden, or 


Nichols hotſpurs, are proper both for early and firſt 


principal crops, as being nearly ſimilar; the two latter 


are earlieſt ; the Reading, Maſters, and Ormrods, are 
very good for general or ſecondary main crops of hot- 
— 4 as plentiful bearers and fine long pods; and the 
marrowfats are very deſirable for full Ave but moſt 


of the dwarf marrowfats for the main ſupplies, eſpe- 
cially where not to be flicked. _ - 15 
All the ſorts of peas being climbing plants, aſcend- i 


ing by their tendrils or 2 99855 upon 2 rn ſup- 
port 


2 


ds; 
to 


mk 247 5 


port of brangbs: ſticks, &c. it is of great 1 in. 
theic culture to allow them ſupport of ſticks accord. 


ingly to climb upon, by which their production will 


generally be ſuperior and more abundant. than. thoſe 


which trail on the ground; ; though this however may 


be very practicable in moderate crops,” but for large _ 
quantities it would be attended with too Seat labour 


and expence. 
Peas being all raiſed ſtom ſeed, ſowed in different 


crops, from October, November, or December, every 


month till May, June, July, &c. for early, main, and 


late ſupplics, oblerye the fallowigg directions of culture 


for each. - 


— 


Early Crops. 


For early pear. That to have 2 few as early as WA : 


fble, ha early hotfpurs may be ſowed the latter end 


of October in à warm border, though November or 
December may prove more ſucceſsful for a certain crop; 

or, for the greater chance, a moderate portion may be 
ſowed in eack of theſe months, and in January, that 


if one crop fails, or is killed by the winter froſt, an- 
other may ſucceed; and if they all ſurvive the winter, 


* 


they will produce in regular ſucceſſion : performing tbe 


ſowings in a ſouth border, or warm-lying. quarter. of 


ground, in drills two feet and half, or a yard aſunder; 
or, of the earlieft ſowings, have a drill nee clote += 
to a ſouth wall. 1 Sant” 


When the peas are up one, torn; or r-three 8 or 


more, hoe between them occaſionally, drawing a lite 
earth up to the ſtems; and when five or fix inches high, 
thoſe deſigned for- ticks, ſhould have a row placed to 
each line of peas, drawing more earth to the oppoſes 


fide to incline them to the ſticks. 


When the plants are advanced in full 3 4500 in 


bloſſom, the earlieſt crops in warm borders may be top- 


ped a little to forward their podding; that is, to pinen 
off the extreme end of the 10ps of cach plant, to pre- 
vent their ſhooting further in length, that the nouriſh- 
ment may go principally to the bloſſom, which will en- 
courage che 28 ſerting more frecly, looner, and fill 
M „ more 


4 
g 
1 


_ „„ . 
more effectually: likewiſe in the time of bloſſoming 
and podding, if the weather proves very dry, watering 
in a morning or evening will prove very beneficial in 
promoting a plentiful production. 

Theſe early crops, if ”_y ſucceed, will produce in 
May and June. 
But if after a ſevere winter you obſerve theſe early 

crops are greatly injured, or wholly killed, by the ri. 

ours of the froſt, loſe no time but ſow again as ſoon 
as poſſible in January or February, &c. in open weather, 
in a larger ſupply than before. 

Or as ſometimes the earlieſt ſowed peas are entirely 
cut off in ſevere winters, that to ſupply their place as 
ſoon as poſſible with a few for an earlieſt crop, 2 
of the early kinds may be ſowed thick in large pots, 
in boxes, in January or February, and placed Le in 
a hot- bed or hot-houſe to raiſe the plants expeditiouſly 
an inch or two high, when inure them by degrees to 
the full air by removing them out. in fine days, then 
tranſplant them in a row cloſe along under 'a ſouth 
wall; they will come in earlier than any raiſed at the 
ſame time wholly in the open ground, = | 

But early peas may be raifed to forwarder e 
entitely! in hot- beds, where required to have a few as 
early as poſſible in March or April. 

For this purpoſe ſow ſome early dwarf frame peas in 
November or December in a warm border, or under a 
frame, or in a hot- bed, in rows ſix inches afunder, to 
raiſe the plants an inch or two high; then in Decem- 
ber or January making a hot-bed for one or more'three- 
light frames apd glaſſes, and earthed fix or eight inches 
thick, remove the pea-plants with full roots and earth 
adhering, and plant them in the hot-bed in croſs rows, 
fifteen or eighteen inches diſtance, giving air in mild 
days, occaſional moderate waterings, and ſupport a 
good middling heat in the bed by giving neceſſary linings 
of hot dung to the ſides. The peas are not to be ſticked. 
Or, where convenient to have bark hot-beds, and the 
. pea plants tranſplanted therein, as above, they will ge- 


8 ne: more ſucceſsful. r in dung hot-bede. 5 
Likewiſe, 


* 
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8 Likewiſe, where there are hot - houſes, and fruit - for- 


g eing houſes, early peas may be ſowed therein, or plants 
in raiſed-as above, and tranſplanted into pots or boxes, and 
placed in theſe glaſſiaries in December, January, &c. 
in they will produce a few very early e 
ly Sewing Main Craps, ſucceſſional and late Supplies, to pro» 
„„ Auce in Fune, July, Augu/!, September, Sc. 
on For a principal crop of peas, may begin ſowing larger 
0 portions in December, about the beginning and middle | 
of the month, or towards Chriftmas, if mild open | 
ly weather, in ſome large ſouth border, or other warm dry 
28 compartment, principally of the early golden, or Charl⸗- | 
ne ton kinds, &c. in drills three feet, or three and half 
or zſunder, if for ſticks, otherwiſe two feet and a half will 
in be ſufficient, Sow. more in full crops of the ſame fort 
ly in January, larger quantities in February and March 
to all, in any of the warmeſt main quarters of ground, in 
En the order as above: or, likewiſe, in January,” Febru- 
ith ary, and March, may ſow any of the other hotſpur 
the kinds; and continue ſowing, of any ſorts required, 
every fortnight or three weeks till April or May, to 
ion have a regular ſucceſſion in production from June, July, 
28 till Auguſt, being tbe principal ſeaſon for the main 
TO crops of peas, producing them in the greateſt perfec= 
in tion and abundance, ' _ De, | 4 
ra Likewiſe in January, in open weather, ſow a mode- 
to rate crop of marrowfats, full, crops in February and 
m- March, and ſucceſſional ſupplies in April and May; 
ana likewiſe, for lateſt crops, ſmaller pc tions may be ſowed 
hes in June and beginning or middle of July, for a chance 
rth W of a late autumn production. Alſo, from February to 
WS, May, or end of June, any, of the other large peas may 
nil be ſowed, as morottos, rouncivals, ſugar peas, crown - 
t a peas, & c, but moſt of the marrowfats; all which large 
ngs ſorts, the marrowfats and others, ſow in open com- 
ced. partments, in drills three feet, or three and a half aſun- 


the der; or, if they are intended for fticking, | four feet 


ge- vill be more eligible for moſt of theſe larger prow- 
nig peas, both to admit of ſufficient room, in the 
viſe, 


ſull growth of the plants, for then to advance freely, 
ELIE , . M 2 8 without 
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tangling in one another, and to 


tober. 


1 V 

without tboſe of the different rows inteifering or in- 
give free admiſſion to 
the ſun, air, rain, &c. as well as to have full room to 


paſs between the rows to gather the produce without 


breaking or dctrimenting the plants: or theſe ſorts may 
be ſowed occaſionally in double rows for ſticking ; that 


is, to have rows two and two together a foot afunder; 


and to allow a wide ſpace of four feet, or four and a 


half, between the double rows; but if no ſticks are in- 
tended, or not convenient to obtain ſticks, the row may 


only be three feet aſunder, which will be room enough ; 


| theſe ſorts, in the firſt ſowed crops, will come into 


bearing in June, and be ſucceeded by the others in July 


and Avugutt. . 


And for late crops in autumn, ſow ſmaller portions of 
any forts of peas in May, June, July, to produce in 
July, Avguſt, and September: but in the lateſt ſow- 
ings, in en and July, it is proper to ſow principally 


the ſmaller peas again, as ſome beſt hotſpurs, and ſome 


Leadman's dwarf peas, but moſt of the former; alſo 
ſome marrewfats and rouncivals: and of the ſmaller 


peas, may alſo try a late ſowing the beginning of Au- 


guſt, particularly of the dwarf, and ſome golden and 
Charlton kinds. They will ſometimes afford a mode- 
rate ſupply about Michaelmas and beginning of Oc- 
In ſowing peas in the ſummer months, when dry hot 
weather, in June, July, Auguſt, it will be of much 
advantage previouſly to ſoak the peas in foft water a few 
hours; or alſo, where convenient, to water the drills; 
then directly ſow the peas, and earth them over imme- 
diately after to preſerve the moifture; they will. thus 
quickly germinate or ſprout, and come up ſoon and te- 
gularly. together. | 55 


According as the different crops of peas come up, 


one, two, or three inches high, or more, and weeds 
begin to advance conſiderably, hoe the ground between 
the rows, and, at the fame time, hoe up ſome earth to 
the plants in their young ſtate, when from three or four 
to fix or eight inches growth, drawing the earth to both 
ſides of cach row moderately, 8 


Where 


Where ſticking the different crops of peas is in- 


tended, or any particular crops, it ſhould be performed 


according as the plants of the different crops advance 


to fix or eight inches growth, and putting forth their 


. tendrils or claſpers for climbing ; having for this 'pur- 


poſe a proper quantity of good branchy fticks, trimmed - 


up in a fanned ſpreading order, from about five or fix 


to ſeven feet high, or more, to ſuit the ſmaller and 


Z larger growing peas, in their different heights of aſcend- 


ing growth, place a range of ſticks to each row of peas, 


generally ſetting them on the ſunnieſt fide, in order 
that the ſun may incline the plants more readily to- 


wards the ſticks : obſerving alſo to ſet the ſticks near 
enough together for the ſide- branches to meet, to which _ 
the peas will readily attach themſelves by their cirrhi or 
tendrils, and thereby aſcend to the top; and by which aſ- _ 


ſiſtance in their climbing growth, they will produce more 


abundant and finer crops in general than thoſe with» 


out ſuch ſupport, and will continue longer in produc- 


The above work of ſticking peas may be conyeniently + 
effected in moderate crops; but in conſiderable crops,- 
in extenſive market-grounds, conſiſting ſometimes of: 


one, two, or ſeveral acres of peas in one crop, the 


too expenſive, and almoſt endleſs labour. 


ſticking would in a manner be impraQticable, greatly 


In the productions of the ſeveral crops of peas when- 


fit to gather, it ſhould always be performed while the 


pods are moderately young, well filled, plump and- 
green, and while the peas therein remain green, tender - 


and ſweet, as they will then be much-finer for eating 


than of an older growth; and that being thus gathered | 


— 


in a moderately young ſtate, the plants will alſo yield 


more plentifully, by continuing to bloſſom and pod in 
longer ſucceſſion: generally in each gathering pluck 


them tolerably clean, all that are of a- proper growth, 


as above, which will alſo contribute to their longer 


production; for when permitted to remain in any con- 


ſiderable quantity to become old, the produce is inferior 
in goodneſs, and the plants do not continue bloſſoming 


— 


* 
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and podding in that ſucceſſive 'order, as \ 
thered in a moderately young fate. . - - - + 
To fave peas: for ſeed, either ſow a quantity of the 
different ſorts required in the ſpring, about January, 
February, or March, to remain wholly for that pur- 
poſe, eſpecially for large ſupplies ; or, for ſmaller quan- 
tities, may leave ſome rows of the ſpring- ſowed crops 
ungathered, which will be greatly preferable in the 
goodneſs of the ſeed, in having it pure, in its reſpective 
varieties, to the gleanings or laſt production of the ſe- 
veral crops that remain ungathered for uſe, as often 
practiſed; permitting. them to continue in growth till 
the pods and peas therein are full grown, and the pods 
changed brown, become dry, and the peas alſo dry and 
hard, in July or Auguſt, then cut or pull up the haulm, 
# and pods thereon, placed in the ſun to harden the ſeed; 
| and then, at a proper opportunity, threſh out the peas, 
_ dift and clean them from the huſks and othes refuſe, then 
put up in bags, &c. and houſed for next year's ſowing, 
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16 By the Betan i/ls, Roknations « Roſmarinus officinalis), 
_ e efficinal Roſemary.. 


| —— is 2 ſhrubby aromatic plant a the: ever- 

green tribe, perennial in root and branches : the 
young tops of the ſhoots and Jeaves together are the 
parts for uſe, principally for medicinal occaſions in a 
1 family, and for which a few plants ſhould be retained 
WH in the kitchen garden; is obtained green at all times of 
8 the year when wanted, and raiſed generally by cuttiogs 
Hh and flips of the young. ſide-ſhoots of the branches, in 


| | " ſpring and early part of ſummer; alſo by layers of the 
1 | lower young branches and ſhoots ; all which root freely 
. 
f 


1 the ſame year, and ſhoot at top, forming good plants by 
WH autumn, and will continue encreaſing in growth, of 
Wl. png as duration, remaining always green. 

10 One ſpecies,  furnifhing ſeveral varieties, VIZ. 

8 N arrow: leaved 1 2 
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©. Broad- leaved roſemary.  _ 
Gold ſtriped-leaved roſemary... 
Silver ftriped-leaved roſemary. 
Oft theſe varieties the firſt two are ads ene the 


former of which is that commonly cultivated, though | 


the broad-leaved fort is nearly of equal quality for uſe z 


| but the two variegated kinds are retained principally for 


variety, or may alſo be occaſionally uſed, as the other 


two, for medical purpoſes ; obſerving howevers as they . 


are ſomewhat. tender, they ſhould both be planted 


_ againſt a warm wall, to afford them ſhelter in winter. 


However, as to the common green ſorts, they are 
very hardy plants, will grow in any common garden- 
earth, and do not require any particular ſituation; and 


of which a few plants are ſufficient for domeſtic ſupply | 


for medical purpoſes, when occaſionally wanted. 


For private uſe a-few plants may either be nrocunerd 15 
at the nurſeries for preſent ſupply, © or may be eaſily raiſed 
as below. ö 
They are raiſed principally by cuttings, or fips of 
the young fide-ſhoots of the branches, ia Marcb, April, 
May, chuſing young ſhoots of about fix to eight or ten 
inches long, cut or flipped off cloſe to the branches; 


detach the under leaves, and plant them by dibble in a 


ſhady border, fix to ten or twelve inches diſtance, in- 


ſerted half or two thirds into the ground; giving mo- 
derate waterings in dry weather; they will root below 
and ſhoot at top and form branchy heads by Septem- 


ber or October; when, or following ſpring, tranſplant 


as many as may be wanted into the herbary, two or three 
feet aſunder to remain; they will continue many yours 
and encreaſe conſiderably in growth. | 

They may alſo be propagated by layers of the lower 


young branches in the ſpring, laying the body of the 


ſhoots into the earth three or four inches deep with the 
tops out; they will be rooted by autumn following : 


then ſhould be ſeparated from the parent plant, and 


planted where they are to remain. 


To gather roſemary for uſe, generally cut the 5 5 
ſhoots and leaves together; or when in flower, a quan- 
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tity of the- ſhoots, with the flowers. thereon, may be 
gathered, as being then in greateſt perfection. 

As to culture of roſemary, the plants only require to 
21 caſual decayed and ee ob branches pruned. 


— 


R v E. 
h the Bitanic Syſtem, Rota (Ruta kreveolene), rank: 
| ſcented Ruta, or common Rue, © 


Ru is a ſhrubby ever-green FETs of two or "Ea 

feet growth, furniſhed with. ſmall winged leaves 
all the oy, of a ſtrong rank ſmell and taſte, and 
which are the parts for uſe; principally for medical 
purpoſes, and being often neceflary in domeftic occa- 
lions, is proper to have in a kitchen garden: obtained 
green for uſe at all ſeaſons of the year; and the plants 
are raiſed both by ſeed ſowed in the ſpring for tranſ- | 
planting, and by {lips and cuttings of the young ſhoots | 
of the branches in ſpring and ſummer, which root 
freely, and grow to handſome little plants by autumn 
for final tranſplantation where they are to remain; and 
they will continue of many years duration, encrealing 
in growth, and always furniſhed with leaves. 

The varieties of rue are, | 

 Broad-leaved, or common rue. 

* >Narrow-leaved rue. 

The two varieties are equally eligible ih uſe: the 
-broad-leaved ſort is the moſt generally cultivated: are 
very neceſſary plants for a family garden, for occaſional 
uſe in a medical way; and for which a few plants will 
be ſufficient ; which may either be procured for preſent 
uſe at the nurſeries, raiſed to a proper growth of one or 

two feet high, and planted in the e z -or may be 
"ably raiſed as directed below. 

Both the varieties of rue may be raiſed 10 ſeed, 
Had more eapeditionly by Hips and cuttings of the 
rBFSnees. TR | 

To raiſe them from ſeed, ſow it in the ſpring or au- 
tumn in a bed of common earth in ſmall drills, or on 
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ä to ſurface, and raked in ; and when the plants are three 


e or four to five or fix inches high, tranſplant them into 
WM 2 bed or border fix inches to a foot diſtance, to advance 
40 in growth for a year ; then, in ſpring or autumn, ſome 


may be tranſplanted two feet diſtance, where they are 
to remain, Sometimes, from ſcattered or ſelf- ſowed 5 
ſeeds, many young plants come up naturally. : 
By ſlips or cuttings, rue propagates freely, which” ge. 
nerally perform in March, April, or May; when cut 
or flip off 2 quantity of the young fide or top ſhocts of 
the branches, ſix or eight inches long, and plant them 
in a ſhady border, and occaſionally watered ;' they will 


ee emit roots in the earth, and ſhoot at top in a buſhy; | 
% rowth by autumn, to tranſplant as required. 


A few of theſe plants being ſufficient for dowelliciore 


al caſions, they will contigge many years: they require 
my but little culture, only tout away decayed ſhoots, &c. 
0 dead flower ſtalks, and ſtraggling branches, to keep them: 
1 1 to regular buſhy heads. | | 
. If the ſeed of rue is required, permit ſome of he. = 
wy flower · ſpikes in ſummer to remain till autumn; they ; 
wt will furnifh plenty ; and from the ſcattered ſeeds Wang 
whe | young plants often rife ra I a 
| * A D I 8 H. 
1 the Bettie ae, Raphanus drs, or - cultivated? 
T #  Radihh, . 

11 Kin eon Rin of tlie na 
jp and turnep- rooted TEA are annual plants, efteemed + 
"WW principally for their roots to eat raw in ſallads, and: 
Ha alone, in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn; and alſo as a 
Sit ſmall ſallad- herb in the young ſced-leaves; but of 


greateſt value to cultivate for the roots; conſiſting of 
F | ſeveral varieties; all raiſed from ſeed ſowed i in different 
es. crops, or once or twice every month, from January, 
February, or March, till May, for the main ſupplies. 
in ſpring and ſummier; or ſmaller portions. ſowed aifo - 
in 9 FUR July, &c. * late ſucceſſion; or alſo in Au- 


Mx; gu 


" 


gull a and TEE, * autumn: the plants all to re- 
main where ſowed, and thinned moderately, . grow to 
perfection in eight or ten weeks, the early crops; or in 
half that time in the more advanced ſeaſons; and they, 
ſoon after full growth, ſhoot for ſeed, and wholly die 
the ſame year, excepting one particular ſort (black 
Spaniſh radiſh), which raiſed in autumn, being very 
| Hardy, ſtands the winter till ſpring ; then it alſo runs to 
- Kalks for feed, ripening it in autuqn, and then cp 
top and root. 
The varieties of radiſhes, conſiſting of he common 
Jpindle-rooted and turnep-rooted' ſorts, are as follow: 
I. Common Spindle- rooted Sorts, ©. 
Early ſhorc-top radiſh. - „ 
Common ſhort-topped radiſh, _ 
Salmon. radiſh (the root aleon-coloured). 
Early ſhort- topped ſalmon radiſh, 
2. Turnep- ræated Kinds, © 
White Italian turnep-radiſh (ſmall rid ort. 
e ler n 
Red Italian turnep- Ai ( fail . 
Black Spaniſh turnep-radiſh (large rooted). 
White Spaniſh, turnep-radifh klage rooted). 
Of theſe varieties the common ſpindle, or long- 
rooted kinds, are the principal forts for the main ſpring 
. crops, or general ſupplies ; and ſome of the turnep 
kinds are delicate eating, particularly the white and 
the red Italian ſorts, baving a ſmall round orbicular 
root, ſimilar to a Dutch turnep; good both for ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn eating; by many preferred to the 
long-rooted kinds: and the black and the white Spaniſh 
turnep radiſhes, having large roots, are of a ſtronger 
hot reliſh, are eſteemed chiefly for autumn and winter, 
more particularly the.black, which is very hardy to en- 
dure the froſt, and continue for eating till the ſpring, | 
Radiſhes are alſo cultivated. as ſmall ſallad herbs to 
uſe in their young, ſeed · leaves, when only a few days 
or a week or two old at moſt, and for which purpoſe 
the ſeed of any ſort of the common radiſh is proper, 
and are generally, ſowed in aſſemblage with creſſes, 


muftard, &c. each, ſort ſeparate, in being, ſummer, or 
any 


F 


** 
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any feaſon of the year, once a week or fortnight; or as 


required, as one ſowing does not continue onger in 
good perfection, as they ſhould always be uſed while 
quite young in the ſeed leaves, otherwiſe. would be too 


hot, rank, and diſagreeable to eat. 


1 of radiſhes their green ſeed- pods, produced” - 
from ſuch plants as are permitted to run for ſeed in 
ſummer, are eſteemed for, pickling : in perfection fr 
that purpoſe in Auguſt and beginning of September. 

Alſo, radiſhes in the full- grown roots: are good. i 
boil oecaſionallxyx. bo; 

Crops. of radiſhes for their roots may be e 


early and late, from February or March till Mayor 


June; or alſo ſummer and autumn if required, from 


July, Auguſt, or September, till October, November, | 


or December; though the principal ſeaſon of general 
perfection and eſtimation is ſpring and beginning of 


ſummer, from March or April till June, as in the ſum- 


mer months they ſoon grow hard, and hot to eat, but 
are often very fine in autumn, in September, October, 
&c. and for which different crops the ſeaſon for ſowing 
radiſhes is principally January, February, and March, 
till May, for the early and main ſpring crops; and 
June, July, Auguſt, and September, in ſmaller ſuc- 

eſſional ſupplies. for autumn, &c.. and in all of which 


| the plants to remain We el, and dere en 
thinned. 


Fi 22 of the Coat Relics, 85 3 


To have early radiſhes, you may ſow both i in Warm 
ſouth borders and in hot: bedes in Dean. Januarys 
or beginning of February. 

For early border radiſhes, Pee of the beſt ſhort-tops'- 
may be ſowed the middle or latter end of December, if 


dry open mild weather, or any time in January; ur 


ſow a few in each month, for the greater chance of 
ſucceſs in caſe of unfarcnrable weather; and for which: * 
allot a warm border, or other compartment, of light 
rich dry ground: ſow the ſeed moderately thick at this 
ſeaſon, and rake it well into the earth; or the ground 
may de farmed into ſive or ſix feet wide beds; ; and after 
MS ou” 
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the ſeed Is raked in, pare the alleys two inches deep, 
and caſt the earth over the beds to cover the ſeed more 
effectually; and at this time, as ſoon as ſowed, cover 

the ground with clean dry firaw; two inches thick, or 
with garden mats, both to defend them from birds and 
to keep the ſurface warm, and promote - IHE. ſeed ger 
N. more expeditiouſly, 

When the radiſhes come up, Take off the 8 cover- 
ing every mild day, and fork it over again in the even- 
ing; and, if froſty weather, continue the covering day 
and night; which care will be neceſſary mal March, or 
until there is no danger to be apprehended from the 
froſt; obſerving alſo, where the radiſhes tand very 
thick, to thin them a little by hand, | 

Sow more the middie or end of January i in a Gmils 
fituation as above, and a larger portion the beginning 
cr middle of February ; each covered with ftraw or mats, 
28 beſore directed, here convenient; and nee in 
ſame manner. - 

Theſe ſowings will come in for drawing in March 
and April, at which times, if 1 warm e give 
ere water ings. | 


MT Early Radifhes, by Herbals, 7 

When required to have radiſhes as early as 8 
Sees, ſhort- tops may be ſowed in a hot. bed 7 

2cember, January, or February. 

For this purpoſe make a hot-bed of new ien 
for one or more three light frames, and earthed fix or 
eigbt inches thick with light rich mold; ſow the feed 
en the ſurface, and cover it with earth half an inch 
deep, and put cmthe glaſſes; or, in want of frames and 
lights, arch over the bed with hoops or rods, and cover 
with mats of nights, and in frofty, and all bad weather, 
*"When' the plants come up, admit the free air by prop- 
ping up the lights, or t-king them off in fine mild days ; 
or if under mats, let thoſe be thrown up in front daily, 
or taken quite off when very mild weather; but in ſe- 
vere froſty weather keep all cloſe, and cover the 2 
or mats every night with additional covering of mats or 
of Jong litter; and keep 7 e heat in the * 
5 7 
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ep, MW by application of a gentle lining of hot dung to the 
dre ſides when the heat declines, fill being careful to give 2 
ver air at all favourable opportunities daily, otherwiſe they 
_ will draw up weak and long-thanked-; and if the plants .- 
nd ſtand very thick, thin them moderately ; likewiſe give 
er- occaſional waterings when the earth appears dry... | 7 
By the above culture, radiſhes may be obtained ſome- 
er- times in January ; but more ſucceſsfully in February _ 
n- and beginning of March. _ 8 
ay WW Or, in want of hot-beds, fow in January in a bed _ 
or | of natural earth, and defend it either with a frame and | 
he W lights, or arched over with hoops, and cover of nights 
ry and bad weather wich mats; obſerving as above. 
| Likewiſe in hot-beds may ſow ſome white Italian 
lar WW turnep radifh in January or Febcuary for an early crop; 
rs WM they will ſucceed very well. „ 
hs, Main Craps for Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 
Por main crops of radiſhes, begin ſowing about the 


beginning, middle, or any time in February, in large 
borders, or warmeſt main quarters of ground; conti- 
nuing ſowing ſome every fortnight or three weeks, till 

May, both of the ſhort top kinds for the general ſup- 

plies,” and of the ſalmon. radiſh for ſucceſſion and wa» 
Tiety, or in full crops, as may be required ; for this 

fort is not inferior, but by many eſteemed preferable, .to 

the ſhort tops for a late general crop, to ſow in March, 
April, and May; or where a continued ſucceſſion. is 
required, the ſowings may be performed every fortnight 

all May and June, for ſummer eating; or for longer 
ſucceſſion may continue ſowing in July, Auguſt, till 

the beginning or middle of September; for autumn ra- 

diſhes, for drawing in Auguſt, September, till Oo. 
However, for general ſpring and ſummer crops, Fe. 
bruary and March, till May, is the proper time for 
ſow ing both in any largeſt borders and in the open N 
quarters. 3 ĩ 8 38015 . 
In the above different ſowings of the ſhort top and 
ſalmon radiſhes, ſow each ſort ſeparate, broad · caſt on 
the general rough ſurface, moderately thick and regu- | 
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lar, and rake the ſeed in evenly; and when the plants 
come up, if they ſtand thick, let them be timeouſly 
thinned two or three inches diſtance, either by hand 


Or in ſowing large ſupplies of radiſhes in ſpr ing, if 


required to make the moſt advantage of the kitchen 
ground, ſome may be ſowed occaſionally in the large 
open quarters, where. it is intended to plant the gene- 


tal crops of cauliflowers and cabbage in wide rows; 


and likewiſe for which ſowings may alſo mix an equal 


portion of round ſpinach with the radiſh feeds, ſow- 


ing them together broad-caſt; and if light dry ground, 
tread them down regular, and then rake them in evenly; 


and the ground may be planted with the cauliflowers or 
+ Cabbage, as above, either immediately or in a week, 


fortnight, or month after, ſetting them two feet and a 


half, or a yard diſtance; the raviſhes and ſpinach will 


come in for uſe in April, May, and beginning of 
Fune, and will be al} gathered off time enough for the 
cauliflowers, &c. to advance without impeding the 
growth of one another : the radiſhes come off firſt, then 
the ſpinach ; after which hoe the ground well between 


the remaining crops of cabbage or cauliflowers, cutting 
up all weeds and remaining uſeleſs plants of the radiſhes 


and ſpinach, and hoe earth about the ſtems of the cau- 


liflower and cabbage plants; however this intercrop- 


ping or ſowing with and between other crops is only 
mentioned where neceſſary to make all poſſible advan- 
tage of the ground, and is the method practiſed by the 


London market gardeners ; obſerving in either caſe 


where the radiſhes are come up very thick, to thin them 


_ moderately by ſmall hoe or hand thinning, two or three 
inches diſtance ; and if ſpinach is ſowed on the ſame 


ground, this when advanced with. leaves two or three. 
inches broad, thin them out by degrees for uſe; and 
when the radiſhes and ſpinach are all gathered, broad 
hoe the ground between the cauliflowers, &c. as above 
inticmated. Eo „ 9 
Salmon radiſhes are very proper to ſow for main 


| erops in March, April, and May, for drawing in 
April, May, and June; and ate very deſirable ra- 


diſhes. 


— 


* for latter crops, ſuperior to the ſhort. top or 


common red radiſh for ſummer and autumn eating; 


and if required i in autumn, they. may be ſowed in Aur - 


guſt and beginning or middle of September, and, w 
come in for uſe from Auguſt or September till Odlo 
ber and November. 

Likewiſe the white turnep lit. and. the =p kind, 
may be ſucceſsfully ſowed in moderate crops in any of 
the ſpring months from February till May, &c. and in 
autumn; and when they are come up with leaves. 


inch broad, then thin them five or ſix inches diftance., 


If required to continue à ſucceſſion of radiſhes 
throughout the ſummer, ſow. any of the ſorts. every 
fortnight all May, June, and July; thoſe at this ſea» 


ſon of ſowing will be ready to draw i in three or four 


weeks. 


And for tt radiſhes, ſow in Auguſt and Sep | 


tember, which will continue a ſucceſſion from Septem- 


ber to November and 1 ? 


* radiſhes may: he pie, in the different — 
ſons mentioned for the common ſorts, but particularly 
the white Italian kind and red ſort, which may be ſow- 
ed in a warm border in February, and in Mareb, April, 
and May, in any open ſituations; or for early drawing, 
ſow ſome in a hot-bed in January, February, or 
March; and for autumn uſe, ſow! in July, Abguſt, 


and September; and when the plants have leaves an 


inch broad, hoe or hand thin them to five or ſix inches 
diſtance, though ſmall crops; in hot - beds, &c. ay be 


thinned. only three or four inches aſunder. 


But the black Spaniſh turnep · radiſn being the largeſt 


and hardieſt of all the radiſh tribe, is eligible princir 
pally to ſow for autumn and winter; ſow a few in 


June and July for autumn ſupply, and in Auguſt for a 


winter crap: all of which, when advanced with leaves 


an inch or two broad, hoe and thin them fix or eight 


inches aſunder, and the roots will grow- as large as or- 


dinary turneps. 13 5.125 x31 ik 
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Oft this fort, in Nownlic)'s or December, 'take up 1; 
ente; cut off the tops cloſe, and then Jay them in 


ſand ready for aſe” wen e _ me ro 3 
up in winter. : 


To fave radiſh ſeed, n FOTN plate of . main 


crop ſhould be tranſplanted; let this be done about the 
beginning or middle of May, when the roots ate in beſt 
perfection, drawing up a quantity of the different ſorts 
when of middling growth, out of which ſelect only the 


Aneſt beſt coloured roots, and plant them in an open ſitua- 


tion two feet diſtance, and directly watered; they will 
ſhoot up in ſtrong branching ſtems, and furniſh ripe ſeed 
in September, when cut up the ſtalks and expoſe them 


to the weather for ſome time, to render the huſk of the 


ſeed veſſels brittle, that they may readily break i in threſh- 
ing to diſcharge the (one. 


I 


* the Botani 22 Sai officinalis (Officinal $ age). 


2 


GAGE i is an underſhrubby evergreen Perennial, of the 


aromatic tribe, its leaves being the parts uſed for 


various culinary oſes, and for ſage-tea by way of medi- 
cine; are obtained for uſe at all ſeaſons of the year, both 
in their growing ſtate and dried for winter; conſiſts of 
ſeveral varieties, all raiſed principally by lips of the 
young ſhoots in ſpring and ſummer, and occaſionally by 
parting or ſlipping the roots and top together, planted 2 
foot or fifteen inches aſunder, one ſmall or moderate 


crop once in ſevetal years, as they continue 'perennial 


in root and branches, the leaves W of to * 
lor uſe ſummer and winter, &. 5 191938 
The varieties of ſage are, 1X „ e ; 
Common red ſage (for Ws $2 drehen wk) 95 
Green ſage (alſo for culinary occaſions). 
Broad —_ balſamic (beſt for ſage tea). 5 
Nrw leaved ſage, or ſage of virtue (ul alſo 
: for ſage-tea and other medical ge! 13: 


— 
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Of they: varieties, the red ſage is generally moſt 
e for the kitchen, though the green is equall7 


: the broad leaved balſamic ſage is in eſtimation 


to uſe by way of medicine, and as the beſt and moſt 


efficacious for ſage-tea; and the ſinall: leaved, or ſage | 


| of virtue, is alſo uſed occaſionally for ſage tea and other 
medicinal purpoſes ;—are moſtly low buſhy e from 
one to two feet high. - > 
All the forts merit culture in the kitchen oarden; "a 
ſmall bed: of each for family ſupply ; but moft of red 
and green ſage for culinary uſes ; may be planted in 
any common garden ground, in beds or borders, either 
raiſed: in young plants, by ſlips, cuttings, ſuckers, &. 
in ſpring and ſummer; or for immediate ſupply, may 
procure ready-rooted full plants at the nurſeries or 
markets in ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, with balls of 
earth about the roots, and planted a foot aſundery, * + 
They are propagated or raiſed principally by plant- 
ing ſlips of the young ſide ſhoots of the branches in 
ſpring and ſummer, and occaſionally by bottom off. ſet 8 
rooted ſhoots and ſuckers. 


The ſpring propagation may be performed i in March 5 


and April by young fide ſhoots of the former year, chufing 
the outſide robuſt ſhoots five or fix inches Jong, cutor _ 
llipped off cloſe; take off the under leaves, and plant them 
ina bed or border. fix inches aſunder, inferted two-thirds - 
in the ground, and watered at planting, and afterwards 
occaſionally ; they will root in hve or- fix weeks, and 

ſhoot branchy above. 


But the ſummer propagation and plantiog, by the 


young ſhoots of the year in May or June, is generally 


the moſt ſucceſsful ; taking opportunity of ſhowery 
weather, when the year's ſhoots are five or ſix inches 


Jong, flipping them off cloſe to the mother branches, 


detach the lower leaves, and plant them in a ſhady bor- 
der, within an inch of the top, and watered ; they will 
ſoon emit roots below and ſhoots above; obſerving, if 
they ſpindle up lender, top them ſoon within two or 
three inches of the bottom, they will ſhoot out below. 
and form robuſt buſhy plants for uſe the ſame ſummer 
and a an, &c. then about n or October, or 
| „5 following 
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following ſpring, ſome, or the whole, may be traut. 


planted, with ſmall balls of earth to the roots, into 
other beds or borders, a foot to fifteen or eighteen 


inches diſtance, finally to remain. 


Or ſometimes low buſhy ſage branching out from or 
near the ground in ſeveral off- ſet or ſucker ſhoots, fur. 
niſhed with root fibres, or of a rooty nature, they may 


- be flipped off to the bottom, and planted, they will ſoon 
make good plants. | . 1 


But in immediate want of ſage, ſome ready-rooted 
full plants of a ſmall buſny growth may be procured in 


ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, with balls of earth, and 


planted, they will furniſh leaves for preſent ſupply. - 
In gathering ſage, flip or cut the young ſhoots and 
leaves together; and to dry for winter, gather a quan- 


tity in July or Auguſt, dried in a ſhady place, and 
then tied in bunches and houſed, - OY 


With regard to culture, keep them clean from weeds 
in ſummer, and in autumn cut away the decayed flower 


talks, then digelighily between the plants, alſo give a 


Dight digging in March or April, or occaſionally at 
thoſe' ſeaſons, after looſening the earth of the beds, dig 
the alleys between. them, and ſpread a portion over the 
beds between the plants, the freſh applied ſoil will im- 
prove their growth. 5 . 
Make new plantations once in three or four years, 


or when the old plants grow naked or ſtubby, or the 
leaves ſmall and thinly placed on the {hoots. 


SAVOY, on SAVOY-CABBAGE, ' 


Species of the BRAsSICA or Cabbage Family ( Braſſica 


_ | Sabauda), or Savey- Cabbage, commonly called Savoy. = 


HE Savoys are varieties of the heading cabbage 
| tribe; hardy biennial plants, moſt- valuable crops 
for their fine cabbaged heads, of curly or crumpicd 
leaves, excellent cabbage greens for | uſe in the end of 
autumn, and all winter, till they begin to run in Fe- 
bruary or March; but in greateſt perfection bo pak 
3 ej arge 


large. cloſe heads from September or Ofober.to No- 


vember, December, or January; more hardy to ſtand 


the winter, and peculiarly adapted for uſe in that ſea- 
ſon, in preference to the common cabbage tribe; are 


| raiſed from ſeed annually ſowed in ſpring and early 


art of ſummer, in two or three full crops, all for 


tranſplanting in June, July, Auguſt, &c. two feet and 


a half diſtance, attain full growth the ſame year in au- 
tumn, continuing good till next ſpring, then ſhoot for 


ſeed, ripening it in autumn, and then ain die. 


The varieties of ſavoys are, e 1 gat IR 
Green curled ſavoy. ff 
White curled ſavoy. 1 1 


Fellen fog... 


Round headed ſavoy. 
Sugar-loaf ſavoy. 


All theſe varictics cabbage with large cloſe TH bat. 
| boi] tender and ſweet in autumn and winter 3 and thould 


be raiſed in plentiful crops every year. 
But of which, the green ſavoy is preferable 0 culed- 
vate in the greateſt plenty for the main crops, both as 


being hardieſt to ſtand the winter, growing with fine 


full heads, that boil more tender and good to eat ; 


though it is proper to raiſe alſo ſmaller eee of the 


other forts, ſuch as the white and yellow ;- as to the 


round and ſugar-loaf kinds, * 0 oceur coſually. in all 
the varieties. 


All the ſorts will . in any common aid group 


in gardens and fields, beſt in open expoſures, both in 


their young ſeedling growth, and when planted out 
finally; the more diſtant from walls, hedges, or cor- 


ners, the better, in which they are both apt to run up 
weak, and often liable to be much attacked * ar 
terpillar.d in ſummer and autumn, 


_ They. are all raiſed from ſeed ſowed at two « or _ 


diftrent times in the ſpring from F ; or March 
till May, to have a good ſucceſſion. | 


The. rule is, ſow a moderate portion in February 


and March, a larger fupply early in April for the main 


winter crop, anfl a ſmaller crop in May for late ſauvoys, 


or to ſtand till after e or towards the Peck 5 
| ea 
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each ſowing perform in beds of good mellow earth in 
an open free fituation, ſowing broad-caft moderately 
thick on the ſurface, and raked in regularly; and when 
the plants are come up with leaves zn inch broad, it 
they are thick, thin out a quantity of the beſt, and 
Prick in other beds, fix by three or four inches aſunder, 
and watered, and in which to remain four or five 
Weeks, to acquire a ſtronger robuſt growth for final 
tranſplanting in May, June, July, &c. and the ſeed- 
bed being hereby thinned, the remaining plants will 
alſo have more room to obtain a proper growth for tine 
ſame occaſion. e SE, 
| Then in May, June, July, and Auguſt, when the 
plants of the different ſowings, both in the ſeed- beds 
and pricked- out beds, have ſeveral leaves two or three 
inches broad or more, take opportunity of the firſt ſnow- 
ery weather and plant good crops in open ground, two 
feet and a half or a yard afunder, the firſt main crops in 
May, June, July, afterwards two and a half to two 
feet will be ſufficient ; and if they have a watering at 
planting it will prove beneficial in ſetiling the earth to 
the roots, and in promoting their more expeditiouſly - 
taking freſh root, and proceeding in a free growth. 
Keep the whole clean from weeds, by occaſional 
hoeing in dry weather when weeds appear, and in their 
advancing growth hoe earth about the bottom of the 
ſtems once or twice, to encourage their growing freely 
20449 Jarge ſize aud full heads 3 Eds 
Wen the heads are well cabbaged, not before, about 
September and October, they may be cut for uſe 28 
wanted from that time throughout the winter till ſpring; 
when about February or beginning of March will. be 
paſt perfection, as the heads will open and ſhoot for 
Savoys, to gain time and ground; may be planted 
between advanced other crops that ſtand in wide rowe, 
as broad beans, kidney beans, early cabbage, cauli 
flowers, &c. that will ſoon come off, and during which 
the ſavoys will be adyancing in two or three weeks BW 
, bien fon erin ark 
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Tue ſtalks of the forwardeſt heading en ee, 


beads ate gathered, being permitted to remain, or taken 
up and trenched down together almoſt to the tops, will 


afford ſecondary crops of fine ſprouts. 


To fave ſavoy ſeed, ſelect in October, Nerds 
or December, in open weather, but not later than Ja- 


nuary or beginning of February, ſome of the largeſt 
| beſt headed and moſt curly leaved plants of the main 


crops, dig them up with full roots, detach the large 


| outer leaves; then, in ſome free ſituation, plant each 72 5 
ſort ſeparate, performing it by digging or trenching the 


ground, and inſert them in the trenches as you pro- 


| ceed, trenching them down quite to the heads, in rows 


two feet aſunder; they will ſhoot in the ſpring, and 
produce plenty of good ſeed in July or - Auguſt, at 
which time carefully chace away the birds, 'as theſe 
would devour this feed and that of all the cabbage 
tribe at a great rate; cut or pull up the ripe ſeed 
ſtalks and ſeed thereon, place them in the fun a week 
or more, to harden the ſeed and dry the huſks, that 
they may readily open or break to diſcharge the ſeed; 
then threſh or beat it out upon cloths, cleaned, ſoread 
to harden effectually by the ſun a day or two, and then 
bagged up for next year's ſowing; it _ eee 2 


when not more m_ a your old. 


8 SAVORY. 
: - in the Betanic Nen, Sau | 45 
GAVORY, eonvillicg of two ſpecies, are low buſhy | 


plants, one an herbaceous annual, the other an un- 


derſhrubby perennial, both ſweet aromatic herbs of 
ſmall growth, wi:h ſmall narrow leaves, which, and 


the young tops of the ſhoots together, are the: parts 
uſed for giving a ſweet favour or reliſh to broths, ſoups, 


and other culinary diſhes, obtained at all ſeaſons of the 


year; the annual ſort only in ſummer in its green ſtate, 
and dried for winter; and the perennial or common 


winter ſavory continues green ſummer and winter; are 
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raiſed from ſeed both to remain and tranſplant, anc the 
perennial ſort alſo by flips of the top, and parting the 
roots; one ſmall crop of each, but moſt of the peren- 
_ nia] kind, which will abide ſeveral years? in root and 

branches. 8 8 

The ſpecies of ſavory are, 
Summer, or annual ſavory. 
Winter, or perennial ſavory, 


Both theſe ſpecies are equally good for uſe, 28 ſweet 


or aromatic herbs; but the winter ſavory is rather moſt 
eligible to cultivate for the general ſupply, as being an 
abiding plant in root and top, continuing always green 
for uſe at all ſeafons, and eafily propagated by flips of 


the young branches; though the other may alſo be 


eaſily raiſed, both to uſe green in ſummer and to dry 
for winter. 

They are raiſed from ſeed in tas ſpring, particularly 
the annual fort, the other alſo by lips of the top and 
. parting the roots. 

The annual favory ſow in March or Fry in a bed 
of light earth, either in ſmall drills fix inches diſtance, 
or broad- caſt and raked in; and the plants, when an 


Inch or two high, about June, &c. thinned three or 
four inches diſtance, or remain cloſer, to be thinned 


as wanted for uſe; ſome thinned out may be planted 
in other beds fix inches aſunder, and watered ; the 
plants both in the ſeed and tranſplanted beds will be 
ready for uſe the ſame ſummer and autumn; and ſome 


when at full growth in men, way be drawn up and 


dried for winter. i 
The winter or perenginl favory may alſo be raiſed 


from ſeed in March or April, as the annual ſort, and 
planted out in ſummer ſix inches to a foot aſunder, or 


ſome ſowed in an edging to remain. 


But this ſort may be abundantly raiſed by flips of 
the young ſide ſhoots of the branches in the ſpring: and 


early part of ſummer ; ſlipping or cutting off a quantity, 
five or fix inches long, or more, plant them in a ſhady 
border fix inches alunder, and properly watered, they 
will readily root and grow at top, and form coltruble 
rants by next n. when, about September or fol- 
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E lowing - for! ng, foe! may be tranſplanted a foot diſ- 
tance, or ſome planted to form an edging, if required, 


to any beds or borders in the herbary ; this ſort may 
alſo be propagated by ſlipping the roots and tops toge- 
ther occaſionally into rooted ſets, and PRs” at once 


where they are to remain. 


In their future culture, keep them clean: from W 
2] ſummer, and in October or November cut down: 
the decayed flower ſtalks, clean the beds, and hoe or 
lightly dig between the plants, Which ao e in 
the ſpring. 

To ſave feed of ſavory, permit f ſome of the plants to 
ſhoot to flower-ſtalks in ſummer, remaining till autuming 
when the ſeed will ripen. | | 


- 


8 0 * 3 


fs the Potanic Sy/lem, Rumex Acetoſa & Rumex ſcutas 
tus, Gammon and round leaved Sorrel. 


CORREL is a perennial with arrow ſhape and round- 
iſh ſhield ſhape leaves of an agreeable acid reliſh, 
and are the uſeful parts of the plants for various cu- 
linary purpoſes in moſt ſeaſons of the year; are raiſ- 
ed both from ſeed in the ſpring for tranſplanting 
a foot afunder, or by flips of, or parting the roots, 
planted the ſame diftance ; either of which, one ſmall 
crop in the herbary, they will, furniſh plenty of leaves 
the ſame year, and the roots continue renn affording 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of leaves eee 
The varieties of ſorrel are, 
1. Common arrow leaved ſorrel. 
| Narrow leaved, 
| Broad leaved. 
. Curled Tot. 
2 Shield ſhape or round leaved Roman « or ME del 
ſortel. EE | 1 
Creeping . Lana. „ 184759), e 
Theſe two ſpecies of ſottel are nearly of ſimilar qua- 
ity for uſe, N the round leaved fort is rather pre- 
9 | | ferted 
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* 


ferred for its leaves being ſomewhat thicker and more 


ſucculent. 


They ſhould be admitted in every kitchen garden 


in one or two ſmall beds in the herbary ; the round 
leaved fort have a dry foil . — | 


They are raiſed both from ſeed and by flipping or 
dividing the roots; but when the plants are old and the 


leaves {mail and thin, raiſe ſome from ſeed, particular 


the common ſorrel, to have them larger, thicker, and 


of a more ſucculent juicy property. 


By feed, —Sow it- in March or April in 2 bed of 


common earth, and raked in; when the plants are an 


inch high, thin them three or four inches aſunder; and 


when advanced to a larger growth, in ſummer or au- 


tumn, traniplant them into beds a foot or fiftcen 


inches diſtance, they will furniſh leaves for uſe the 
ſame year. 2 


By parting the roots.—Perform it in ſpring or au- 


tumn, Either taking off ſome fide off. ſets with. roots, or 


divide whole plants into ſeparate ſlips, and plant them | 


the above diſtance. 


Insa their future culture, as they will ſhoot to ſtalks | 
in ſummer, cut theſe down to encourage ſupplics of 


large leaves below; and in autumn, about October or 
November, cut away any remaining ſtalks, and. dig 
between the plants; alſo in the ſpring. 

Too fave ſortel feed, permit a quantity of the ſtalks 
which ſhoot up in ſpring to remain; they will ripea 
© plenty of ſeed in autumn. . : 


SHALLOT, oz £SCHALOT. 


4A Species of Allium or Garlick Family and Onion Tribe 
| ( Allium Aſcalonica or Aſchalot). 


Sartor is a ſmall bulbous - rooted perennial, of 
the onion tribe, with ſmalliſh oblong bulbous roots 
growing ſeveral together in a clufter, ſending up ſmall 
aw! ſhape leaves; but the roots only are thz principal 


eatable parts, eſteemed both to eat raw at table as ſauce | 


* 
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to broiled and: roaſt mutton, beef, &c. and in n ſeveral 
culinary diſhes, in lieu of, and in preference to onions, 
for their more mild agreeable flavour ; obtained for uſe 
in ſummer immediately from the ground, and to dry to 
keep for winter, autumn, and ſpring, till May or June 


following; always raiſed by root off-ſets ;z one moderate 


crop planted annually in the ſpring, {ix inches diſtance, 
and two or three inches deep; which attain full growth 
in June or July ſor preſent ſupply ; keep ſound till next 
ſummer ; and the plants. perpetuate their ſpecies from 
year to year by the off ſet bulbs Dian . as 
above. EO 5 1 
There is hat one ſpecies, viz... % „ 
(Aſcalonica), zſchalot or ſhallot..... . 
This ſpecies is deſerving of culture for its roots or 
bulbs, to uſe occaſionally at table inſtead of onions, be- 
ing of a peculiar” 2pgreeable warm taſte and flavour, 
milder than the onion, and not apt, like. that ſort, to 
impart any diſagreeable guſt or ſavor aſter being eaten; 
is therefore preferred to it in many occaſions in cookery z- 
2s alſo to ſhred ſmall to eat raw, as ſauce to roaſt and 
broiled fleſh, as before hinted ; and is eſteemed very 
ood and wholeſome, and 1s generally in much requeſt 
in moſt families of rank. . 

One crop planted annually in the Tt furniſhes. 2 
ſupply for the- whole year; and, for family uſe, one, 
two, or three moderate beds may be ſufficient. _ 

It is propagated or raiſed by the off. ſets, or fi ;ngle 
bulbs, either ſmall or large; though the-latter will moſt 
probably afford larger and finer roots in return, and 
ſometimes large ones admit of dividing into two or three 
or more fmaller off-ſets for planting; and each root or 
” ſet multiplies into leveral, e in a conglobated : 
cluſter. 1 

The ſeaſon for planting ſhallots is February or 
March, but not later than the beginning or middle of 
April: or, in dry light ſoils, they may be planted in 


autumn, about the latter end of October or beginning 


of November, which ſometimes is productive of the 
fineſt bully fo earlier uſe in ſummer following: how- 
MO: erer 


mn » 


- good crops. 


\-V 


a 


ever, the ſpring is a proper ſeaſon to plant for general 


Proper off-ſets, or roots for planting, may be ob- 

tained at moſt of the ſeed-ſhops, and nurſery gardeners, 
Being furniſhed with a neceſſery quantity of roots 
for planting, allot them an open compartment of mo. 


derately light good ground, digged, and divided into 
four feet and half-wide beds, and in which plant the 


ſets in rows lengthways, ſix inches aſunder, either with 
a blunt-ended dibble, two or three inches deep; or 
draw ſmall drills with an hoe that depth, place the roots 
in the drills, one row in each, fix inches diſtance in 
the row, and cover them in with the earth; or in light 
looſe ground they may be planted, by taking each ſet 
between the fingers and thumb, and thruſt them into 
the earth the depth and diftance as above; and in either 
method, when the whole is planted, ſmooth the ſurface 
with the rake, E | „ 
When the plants come up, they only require to be 


kept clean from weeds till they attain full growth in the 


roots, for tak ing up for uſe in ſummer. 
They generally arrive to full growth about July or 


beginning of Auguſt, diſcovering their maturity by the 


leaves withering : however, for preſent ſupply, if a few 


roots are particularly wanted, ſome may be taken up in 


their young growth in May or June, only a few at a 


time, as wanted for uſe ; leaving, however, the princi- 
pal ſupply to acquire full maturity; then take them 
wholly up, and ſpread to dry ; afterwards cleaned from 
earth, fibres of the roots, withered tops, &c. and either 
ſome tied in bunches, or the whole diveſted of the ſtalks 
and leaves, and put up in bags or boxes, &c. for keep- 
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5 5 Betani i/ts, Sine oleracea, Pot-herb, or cui 
Sj)pinach. | 


gerda an 0 plant, furniſhing two principal . 
| varieties, the leaves of which, being the parts for 

uſe, are good and wholeſome boiled, tender and delicate 
eating, and for which the plants merit culture in full 
crops, and may be obtained moſt ſeaſons of the year, if 
required, or principally in greateſt perfection in the 
ſpring, early part of ſummer, and the latter end of au- 
tumn, till November or December, or ſometimes all 
winter; always raiſed from ſeed ſowed annually in ſe- 
veral crops, in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, from Ja-. 
nuary, February, or March, til Auguſt or September; 
but ſpring and autumn for the main ſupplies; all which 
ſowed principally broad-caft, or occafionally-i in drills a 
foot aſunder ; the plants remain where ſowed, and thin- 
ned three or four to five or fix inches diflance: come in 
for uſe quickly the ſame year ; and thoſe of the ſpring 
and ſummer fowings run to ſeed ſoon after acquiring 
full growth; but the autumn- raiſed plants ſtand through 
the winter till next ſpring, then alſo go to ſeed, n 
it in autumn, and then wholly periſh, VEL 

The varieties of ſpinach are, 

Triangular-leaved, or peel ae 
Round-leaved, or ſmooth- ſeeded ſpinach. | 

Of thoſe two varieties, the triangular ſpinach is the 
hardieſt and beſt ſort to ſow in autumn, for the winter-" 
ftanding crops, and early ſpring ſpinach ; and the round- 
leaved, producing larger thick ſucculent leaves, not ſo _ 
hardy : as the other, but of ſuperior goodneſs, is moſt . 
eligible to ſow in ſpring and ſummer. : 

Theſe plants may be raiſed in very uſeful 5 proſit- | 
able crops, both in family and market gardens, Firſt, 
a principal ſupply, ſowed in the ſpring months, from | 
January, February, or March, till May, come in for 

ule in a quick growth the lame Jenny to gather in 
HE VVV . 
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2  - . dq m 
April, May, and June; and ſmaller ſueceſſion crops, : 
ſowed in June and July, furniſh a ſupply throughout 
the ſummer ſeaſon, if required; but the ſpring raiſed 
plants attain the beſt perfection in the fize and ſubſtance 
of the leaves, and do not run ſo ſoon as the ſummer. 
Towed crops. A ſecond principal crop, ſowed in au- 
tumn, in Auguſt, and beginning of September, both 
afford a production in good perfection the ſatne ſeaſon, 
in October, November, &c. and occaſionally all win- 
ter, and furniſh large ſupplies in full growtn all the 
following ſpring till May, until the ſpring-ſowed plants 
come into full gathering; then the old, winter ſtand- 
ing plants run all to Ralks for ſeed, which, if ,permit- 
ted to ſtand, will ripen plentifully in, July or Auguſt 
following, as will alſo the early e e plants, 
the ſame year in that ſeaſon. 
- Spinach ſucceeds in any common ſoil of a garden, 
and ſhould generally have a free ſituation, as the plants 
are apt to draw up weak in cloſe or ſhady compartments, 
lt being always raiſed from ſeed is ſowed at two 
principal ſeaſons, ſpring and autumn, e to the 
following directions. . 
| Spring and. 3 Crops. 
For the ſpring ſowings, have generally the round or 
ſmooth ſeeded ſpinach; and the firſt ſowing may be per- 
formed in January or February in a warm ſituation, 
ſowed broad - caſt on the ſurface, and raked in; or occa- 
fionally in drills a foot aſunder; and in each the plants 
to remain where ſowed ; and when advanced with leaves 
an inch broad, ſhould be thinned, particularly that 
ſowed broad-<-ſt, performing it by Hoe or hand, thin- 
ning them to three, four, or five inches diſtance, cutting 
up all weeds, or may be left only about three inches aſun- 
der, and the plants afterwards thinned by degrees for ule; 
but if gradually thinned for uſe to fix or eight inches dil- 
tance, the remaining plants will grow ſtrong and ſtocky, 
with the leaves veiy large and thick; and the plants 
having room to ſpread, will not run to ſeed ſa ſoon as 
where they ſtand cloſe : theſe crops, ſowed as above in 
January and February, come in for uſe in April and 
M-y * 5 8 
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SPINACH, - 

But obſerve, that as the ſpring-ſowings, after attain= + 
ing full growth, ſoon after run up to ſeed, ſhould con- 

- tinue ſowing ſueceſſional ſupplies in March, April, ane 
May, once or twice in each month, all in open ſitua- 
tions, that the plants may advance in a ftrong ſpread- 
ing growth: and if required to 'cohtinue ſpinach 
throughout the ſummer and autumn, repeat the ſowings 
alſo in June, July, and beginning of Auguſt; mana- 
ging each crop as directed above, and Thop will furniſh. 

⁊ conftant regular fupply for the table. | 
When the above crops have leaves fan two or ner 
to five or ſix inches broad, are proper to gather for uſes 

either cutting up the largeſt plants clean to the root ia 
a thinning order, or occaſionally only the large outen 
leaves at firſt, afterwards the whole plants, when they _ 
begin to run; or thoſe growing cloſe in drills may be 
cut clean off above ground, for the plants to ſhoot out 
again; though theſe, in this cloſe growth, will come 
15 ſmall ang ſeedy after the firſt gathering. | -- 

Crops of ſpring ſpinach, if required to make the bell 
advantage of the kitchen ground, may be ſowed where 
plantations of cauliflowers and cabbage ate intended 

to be planted in wide rows a yard aſunder; or between 
rows of beans, &c. or ſpinach and radiſhes ſowed to- 

_ gether, the latter will come off to give room for the 
former to attain full growth ; and the ſpinach will come 
off i in proper time, without interruption” to N Ned | 
OP! and d Ke... TY 15 


E 11 nk Winteri Se ee 
Ia autumn, in Auguſt and September, could always: | 
5 fare a good crop of ſpinach, both to come in, ſome fot 
uſe the ſame year in autumn, from October to Decem- = 
der, and alfo for uſe all winter, and to ſtand for a ges 

neral ſpring ſupply in February; Mareb, and April. | 
till May; then will ſhoot for ces, and be deen by. 
the ſpring-fowed crops. | 

For this autumn and winter crops nv b 
the triangular or prickly ipinach, as being the hardieſt 
to ſtand the winter; and allot a compartment” of rich 
22 idk One's chat enjoys the winter“ 's lun. Wire 
N23. About 
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bins the ſecond week in Auguſt is the time to ſow 
the main crop ; for, if ſowed ſooner, the plants are apt - 
Either to go for ſeed the ſame year, or very early in the 
ſpring; and it will alſo be proper to ſow a ſmaller ſup. 
ply towards the latter end of the ſame month, or firſt - 
week in September, to ſtand later in the ſpring beſore 
it tuns to ſeed: generally perform each ſowing while 
the ground is freſh dizged, &c. ſowing broad-caft, either 
in a continued ſpace, or in four or five feet wide beds, 
moderately thin, and raked in regularly ; obſerving, if, 
afrer ſowing, the weather proves hot and dry, watering 
will be very eſſential. 

On the ſame ground where this crop of winter ſpinach 
is ſowed, may be planted rows of cabbage plants in 
| September or October, the rows a yard aſunder, by one 
or two feet in the rows, to come in for winter cole- 
worts, or early ſpring and ſummer. cabbage. . 

When the ſpinach is advanced an inch or two in 
growth the ſame ſeaſon, they mult be thinned and well 
cleared from weeds in September or October, per- 
formed either by hand or ſmall-hoeing, thinning the 
plants three or four inches diſtance; being careful, af- 
ter this, to keep the crop very chan; from running or 
ſpreading weeds, which abound confiderably at this 
ſeaſon; and if a rainy autumn, clear the weeds entirely 
off the ground, otherwiſe they will ſoon grow again, to 
the great detriment of the ſpinach, _ 

It is of importance to have this crop of ſpinach. in 
four, five, or fix feet wide beds, with alleys between, 
to admit of going in the alleys to give the neceſſary cul- 
ute, and to gather the produce without trampling: the 
beds to bind the ground hard about the plants. 

Isa October and November, the ſpinach of the firſt 
or main winter crop will be of a proper ſize to begin 

thering ſome for uſe, in which generally cut 
only the largeſt outer leaves; the others will ad- 
vance in ſucceſſion; or where they remain very 
thick, ſome may be cut clean out in a thinning or- 
der, as above: zfterwards in winter, gather principally 
| the large outward leaves, aforeſaid; and they will 
thus furniſh z ſupply all winter till ſpring; at 1 | 
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| Jaft nontioned: ſeaſon, about March and April, AS the 


plants will increaſe conſiderably i in growth, then it will, 
be proper, in gathering, to cut them out by the root in 


a thinning manner ; and by May will be all run to Cheating 


and ace by the ſpring- ſowed wine 


+l 


Saving the Seed for Sowing. * LETT. | 5 1 "2 


To ſave ſpinach ſeed, either ſow or leave a quantity 
of the earlieſt ſpring - ſowed plants, or a portion of the 
winter ſpinach, or of the latter, ſome beſt plants may 
be tranſplanted in February for that purpoſe in rows two 
feet diſtance; they will all ſhoot up ſtalks in May, and 
produce oy. of ſeed my of Hue! or Me ann of. 
Augult: 45:5 town 
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Common Tanſey. - e524. herd 4] 


” 


| Panony i is a 3 perennial- copied, aroma- 
tic hecb, producing large fine ly-divided leaves, of 
a ſtrong aromatic ſcent and taſte, and which are the 
parts uled in ſome culinary diſhes for table, tanſey cake, 
and pudding, &c. in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn; m 
occaſionally obtained in winter, by aid of hot- beds: 


— 


2 hardy plant, raiſed by ſlips of and parting the roots "24 | 


ſpring or autumn; planted, one ſmall crop, eighteeen- 
inches or two feet diſtance, to remain; will continue 
ſeveral years, and produce plenty of leaves in ſpring 
and ſummer till winter; and the roots abiding, furniſh 


| abundant ſupplies of leaves annually, and ſhoat ug 


ſtrong ſtelks in ſummer, which decay in autumn. 
"The varieties of tanſey are, 
Common tanſey, with plane leaves, 
Cutled- leaved tanſey. 
Both the varieties poſſeſs nearly equal pr -operties: for- 


uſe. but the curled -fort-is of the ſtrongeſt flavour, and 
is the moſt generally eſteemed for principal culture. 
They are hardy plants, that will grow in any com- 
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mon foil and ſituation ; and may be caſtly ans expedi. 
| tiouſly raiſed by flips of the root; or, for immediate 
ſupply, full plants may be procured in fpri ing and ſum. 
mer, and planted in the herbary. 
To-propagate or raiſe a crop of tenſey. It is effected 
by flips of or parting the roots. of old plants in any 
of the ſpring months from February till April or May; 
or in autumn, in October, November, &c. when ei. 
ther flip ſome off- ſet roots and top together, or whole 
plants may be divided into ſeveral ſmaller ſets, with roots 
to each, and plant them in any bed or border a foot and 
half diſtance, as they ſpread conſiderably ; they will 
quickly grow, and produce plenty of young leaves an- 
nually in ſpring and ſummer ; but obſerving, as they 
enerally ſhoot up with ſtrong ſtems every ſummer, 
_ theſe ſhould either wholly or in part be cut down in 
their early growth, 10 promote a conſtant ſupply of 
young leaves, as may be required, during the e 
from ſpring till the beginning of winter, | 
If green tanſey is required in winter, plant ſome roots 
in a hot · bed any time in that ſeaſon, and they wilt fur- 
nifh plenty of young leaves. 5 
The culture of tanſey is only to keep the plants clear 
from weeds all ſummer; and in autumn, about Sep- | 
tember, October, &c. cut down all the remaining! 
flower-ftalks, clear the he eds from weeds and littcr, and 
dig between the plants either then or in the ſpring: 
like wiſe, when the plants bave ſpread conſiderably, either 
trim or cut them in all round, or make a new Prams 
tion as Wave. | : 


ge 3 "TURNE ?. 
In . a Species of Braſſica or Cabbage Tribe ( ee 
Rapa) }, Rapa, or 2 78 


"HE 'T önnnr, in its different varieties, growing. 

: with a large orbicular and round root, the princi- 
pal eatable part, are moſt uſeful and very profitable 

Wee obtained for ain . 3 of the year, or prin- 


Cipally 


1 1 „„ 55 
cipalty flem May, Jane, July, and Auguſt, till . 
March; but in greateſt perfection from July or 1 50 "I 
guſt tilt November or December ; and the young 
ſhoots- produced from the remaining, old roots in 118 
ſpring are good and tender greens to boil ; are all an- 
nual- biennial plants, raiſed from ſeed annually, ſowed 
in ſeveral crops from March till Auguſt, the plants re- 
main where ſowed, and thinned from fix or eight to 
ten or twelve inches: diſtance, attain perfection the- 
ſame year, and, in the early crops, run to ſeed the 
ſame ſummer; the others not till next ſpring, then all 
ſhoot for ſeed, 1 it in utumnz 15 wholly - 
periſb. N . 
5 7 varieties of turnep are, 
Early Dutch turnep (the root orbicular, round, mids. 
ling ſize). 
Early ftone turnep. 
Early ted ſtone. 
Common white round. 
Green topped large i 
| Red topped large 1 N 
Yellow turnep, © _ 
Oblong turnep. 
Large Norfolk turnep. 
Hardy Ruffia turnep. „ 
French turnep 5 ſmall oblenz root). FA. 
Of theſe varieties, the Dutch tufnep, a toundich ore 
bicular depreſſed roof; is the principal ſort for the'early 
and firſt main crops, any of the other early kinds are 
proper to ſow to encreaſe the variety; and the common. 
white round is a good turnep for the general crops in 
autumn; and the green and red topped forts grow to 
larger ſizes, very fine both for the table, and for field 
culture to feed cattle, ſheep,” &c. but the Norfolk tur- 
nep growing very large, is principally valued in huſ- 
bandry for cattle, and the Ruſſia turnep is hardy to 
ſtand the winter, though all the ſorts ate hardy N 
to continue good throughout that ſeaſon. 
© Turneps zre very profitable crops, both for lily 
uſe and to feed cattle ; and for which purpoſes ſhould 
be cultivated in large ſupplies both in un and 
| . N 5 + . 
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fields, and are very beneficial crops to cultivate in large 
field gardens for ſale in the markets. 

Theſe roots, although they are eſteemed principally 
for boiling, are alſo by many liked to eat raw at table, 
&c. when quite young, in early ſummer crops, or any 


time in ſummer and autumn, in their ſmall young ten- 


der growth, to eat either alone as young radiſhes, or 
occaſionally in fallads, they in their young ſtate og 
of a warm agreeable reliſh to eat raw. 

They ſhould be raiſed in open a and 
moderately light ſoils, ſuch as a ſandy loam, or 
any common lightiſh mellow earth, not dunged the 
ſame year, as in which they will proceed i in a moderate 
growth, with the roots mild and tender, not apt to 
grow rank, hard, ſtringy, and hot taſted, as in ſtrong land, 
and generally be more agreeably favoured; they, how- 
ever, will ſucceed in any common lizhtiſh nend of 

ardens or fields. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing turneps is March and April 


for early crops, May for a larger firſt main crop, and 


June and July for the principal autumn and winter 
turneps, and beginning to the middle of en for late 


winter and ſpring eating. 


Or when required to have a few as early as paſkible, 
ſome may be ſowed in a warm border the latter end of 
February or beginning of March, or a ſmall portion in 
a hot-bed to bring them ſtill forwarder. 4 2140 

For the table, turneps may be obtained great part 


of the year, by ſowing every month from March till 


Auguſt ; though obſerve, the early ſowings of March 


and April, attaining perfection in May and June, ate 
dut of ſhort duration, as they generally ſoon after fly 
to ſeed, but thoſe ſowed from May or June till Au- 


guſt, continue without running; and particularly thoſe 
ſowed in June 2nd July are beſt for the main au- 


tumn and winter crops; and the Auguſt ſowings con- 


tinue in a ſmall growth for ſpring ſupply, as they will 


not run ſa ſoon in that ſeaſon as the others. 


Bat for cattle, turneps are raiſed principally for uſe 


the latter end of autumn, winter, And Pry port of the 
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friog, objained, by ſowing chiefly in J ane, July, or 


i Auguſt. 


Procure freſh ſeed for ſowing. of the laſt year” s Haviog, | 


but not older than two years at moſt. 


For the different crops let the ground be well: digged, 
or for large field erops ploughed and harrowed, and ge- 
nerally ſow while the: ground is freſh ſtirred, or before 


rendered too dry or wet; and in ſummer Reg opportu- ' 


nity of rain falling, if poſſible, to ſow either juſt be- 
fore, or immediately after. ; 

To raiſe early and firſt main crops, ſow a moderate. 
crop in March and April, in a warm ſituation, a larger 
ſupply in May in any open expoſure ; always ſowing 
broad-caft over the general ſurface moderately thin, and 
raked in evenly, or in fields light harrowed, and after= 


_ wards rolled; or ſmall quantities in gardens may be 


fowed in 3 five, or fix feet wide beds; when the 
plants are come up with leaves an inch broad, they. 
ſhould be thinned and cleared from weeds, performed 
principally by hoe for large crops, having a three or four 
inch hoe, or larger, for field crops ; and in dry. weather 


proceed by cutting out the ſuperabundant plants and all 


weeds, thinning the crop to ſix, eight, or ten inches. 


_ diſtance, and after which the cut-up plants and weeds 


will ſoon die, the remaining plants will advance faſt in 
growth, ſoon ſpread to keep down all future weeds with- 


out any further culture, and will ſupply the table, the ; 


different crops in May, June, and July. 
For the general autumn and winter crops, ſow in 


June and July in more conſiderable quantity than the 
ſormer ſowings, as they will be ſuperior in goodneſs ;, 


and for which, at this ſeaſon, take opportunity either 
of a proſpect of rain, or when ſhowery, or immediately 
after rain falling copiouſly, for this is now very efſen- 


tial; obſerving. the ſame method of ſowing as before; 


and when the plants have leaves an inch or an inch and 
a half broad at moſt, hoe and thin them about eight or 
ten inches diſtance, or if the large ſorts, or where re- 


quired to grow to the largeſt ſize for cattle, thin them 
from about ten or twelve to fifteen inches; and 


which _ will grow large and fine in Auguſt, Sep- 
NG „ tember 


290 „ - & Fo) 
tember and Otober ; and thoſe of the July ſowing will 
, continue in good order for eating all winter till Fe- 
bruary or beginning of Merch; then what remaing 
ſhoots for ſeed. 
And for a late crop of ſmall turneps, fow the begins 
ning or middle of Auguſt, and the plants thinned. fix 
or eight inches aſunder, they will apple the ſame au- 
tumn, of ſmall ſize, and continue for drawing towards 
ſpring, and remain after the others be ſore they run. 
Obſerve, in the ſummer-ſowed crops of turneps, that 
as frequently the young plants, while in the ſeed leaves, 
of a few days old, are attacked with the fly and devour- 
ed, in which loſe no time, but dig, plough, or harrow 


the ground, and ſow again as ſoon 2s pollble, not to 


omit the ſeaſon. 


In drawing turneps for uſe, generally perform it in 


a thinning order, always taking the largeſt, or where 
thickeſt or crowding, the others that remain longer, 
having each gathering inore room, will attain greater 
perfection in ſize; obſerving, that in the early crops, 


you may begin drawing when the roots are appled only 


an inch thick in diameter; but let the ſucceeding crops 
be double that hze or more be fore you begin gather- 
; ing. 

The beginning; of winter, about November or De- 
cember, it is proper to remark, that although turneps 
are hardy enough to ſtand our ordinary fr ots, i it is pro- 


per at that time, for family uſe, to draw a quantity of 


Che belt full grown roots, cut the tops off cloſe, and 


depoſit them in ſand in ſome covered ſhed, cellar, or 


other apartment, to be ready when thoſe in the ground 
are frozen up, and they will be in Apero order for 
eating. 


Ia ſpring, about February or March, when the re- 


; maining old tur neps in the ground begin to ſhoot, the 
young tender tops, when {rom three or four to five or 
fix inches growth, may be gathered for boiling, they 
 beiog very fine ſpring greens, as before intimated, either 
in default of coleworts, or cabbage, and ſavoy greens, 
&c. or to furniſh an occaſiona * with . ſorts 
at table. 3 2 

T 0 
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_ wholly periſn. ; e 
The varieties are, 0 


tu r CABBAGE. 1 i» 


hy 


To ſave good turnep ſeed, leave, or draw up a quan- 
tity of the fineſt roots either in O Aober or November, 
or in Febtuary before they begin to ſhoot, taking only 
the handſomeſt of the reſpective varieties, that they may 
be continued permanent and true in their kinds, and 
plant them in drills, two feet and a half diſtance, inſert- 
ing the bottom fibre into the ground, and earth the whole 
in evenly over their crowns ;z they will produce plenty 
of ſeed in n Auguſt. | 


* 


TURNEP CABBAGE. 


| 4 V. aricy of the Cabbage Family, Braſſica (Napo Bris), 


8 © urnep- - Cabbage. 


HE TuxxEE CABAOE conſiſts of two varieties; 
producing a large round fleſhy eatable ſubſtance 


like a turnep, one ſort under ground, the other above, 


crowned with a head of open leaves of the cabbage 
kind, and the turnep part, while quite young in ſum» 


mer 440 autumn, is uſed for table to boil and eat like 


common turneps, but too ſtrong and rank-taſted when 


old; but for field culture, to attain full ſize, are eli- 


gible food for cattle, both in the turnep part and tops in 
winter and ſpring; raiſed from ſeed ſowed in ſprin 
and ſummer, for tranſplanting two feet aſunder, or 
ſome remain and thinned that diſtance, they acquire 


full growth the ſame year, continue till next ſpring, 


then ſhoot for ſeed, ripening it in autumn, and then 


Turnep-rooted cabbage, the turnep under ground, 
Turnep-ſtalked cabbage, the turnep above ground, 
Both the varieties are equally good for culture, an 


of which two or three ſmall crops may be raiſed for 
family uſe while quite young for variety at table, but = 
are inferior to the common turnep, and, when old, are 

hard, rank, and diſagreeable to eat; "they, however, | 
are. efteemed good and profitable food for cattle for wine | 


ter and 2 8 eating. 0 
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“B˖ CAEBBAOE 
I Theſe are very hardy plants to grow in any common 
ſoil of a garden and fields, in open ſituations. 
They are raiſed from ſeed ſowed every year in the 
ſpring and ſummer, principally for tranſplanting, and 
Tome ſowed occaſionally to remain, and thinned. 
For family ſupply, ſome may be ſowed in March or 
April, in a bed or border, &c. in an open ſituation, a ſmall 
portion ſowed broad-caſt and raked in; and when the 
plants are three, four, or five. inches high in May, 
June, July, tranſplant them in an open compartment 
two feet to a yard diſtance; and in their advancin 
growth hoe them clean from weeds, and draw earth to 
the bottom of their ſtems ; they will turnep the ſame 
ſummer in July, Auguſt, &c. to gather in their young 
growth for the table, or ſome may be ſowed thin to fe- 
main; and, when the plants have leaves one or two 
inches broad, hoe them two feet aſunder. | 
Sow a ſmall portion more in May and June, to have 
a regular ſucceſſion of young in autumn and winter, if 
required. _ „5 9 
But for large quantities in fields for cattle, in winter, 
&c. generally ſow in May or June for the main crop, 
or more in July and beginning of Auguſt for ſpring 
feeding; and when the plants are of three or four 
inches growth in July, Auguſt, September, plant them 
out two feet diſtance; keep them clear from weeds by 
Gecaſional hoeings, drawing ſome earth round the 
bottom of the ſtems; they will acquire full growth, 
the main crop about October for winter food, the 
others will advance in a ſmaller growth for ſpring ; or, 
as before obſerved, ſome may be {owed to remain, and 
the plants hoed and thinned to the above diſtance. 
I o fave ſeed of theſe plants, leave or tranſplant ſome 
year old plants in February, they will ſhoot up ſtrong 
tems in ſpring and ſummer, and furniſh plenty of ripe 
ſeed in July or Auguſt. ik fit, 
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In the Butanic Sym, Chas ( Fakes markima), o 
common. . Ci. 


Tut SEA CanBAGE is a hardy 8 creeping | 
rooted plant, producing large fleſhy waved leaves, 


| ſpreading on the ground, and a thick robuſt ſtalk, 


which in its young ſpring growth, and the ribs, &. 
of the young leaves in ſummer are the parts uſed, 
peeled to boil and eat with butter like aſparagus, and 
for other preparations in cookery ; is not, however, 
in conſiderable value or eſtimation for any principal 
crops, and in many families is not in requeſt z the 


plants raiſed in the ſpring principally from ſeed, and 


occaſionally by parting the roots, in beds of light or 
ſandy earth, in rows à foot aſunder, to remain; one 
ſmall or moderate crop once in ſeveral years, which in 
the ſecond ſeaſon will produce (ſhoots and leaves of a 
proper growth for uſe, and the roots continuing, fur- 


5 niſh annual ſupplies in ſpring and ſummer. 


There is but one ſpecies, viz. _ „ 
(Crambe maritima), or ſea cabbage... Ltd 
This plant growing naturally near the ſea ſhores, in 
ſandy and gravelly foils, ſhould generally in its culture 
in gardens have a ſoil of ſomewhat fimilar quality, ei- 
ther natural or prepared, in four feet and a half wide 
beds, with two feet wide alleys between them, in order 
to furniſh earth for occaſionally landing up the beds 
in autumn or ſpring, to have ſeveral inches of looſe 
earth over the roots, that the young tender ſhoots ariſ- 
ing therefrom may have ſome tolerable depth of earth _ 
to puſh through, whereby all that part within the 
ground will be blanched white, and be more tender 


and ſweet to eat; and which ſhoots, being the ad- 1 


vanc ing ſtems, puſh up in the ſpring thick and robuſt, 
ſhould be gathered for uſe ſoon after their irruption 
from the earth, cutting. them off ſome inches within 
the ſurface, others will ſucceed, and likewiſe plenty of 
leayes in ſummer, 
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2 cABZACE 


o raiſe a {mall crop of this plant for occaſional 
variety at table, it is effected by ſowing the ſeeds in 
the ſpring, in February or March, in beds of the light- 
eſt ground, in drills lengthways, 'the beds a foot aſun- 
der, and the plants to remain where raiſed ; alſo by 

lanting off- ſets from the roots of old plants. 


But it would be of advantage to prepare a light ſandy 
or looſe gravelly compoſt, or a compoſt of this and the 


Jighteſf' garden ezrth and rotten dung together; and 
forming two, three, or more four feet and a hzlf 
wide beds, with alleys two feet wide between the beds, 
as before intimated ; then draw three or four ſhallow 
drills lengthways the beds a foot or fifteen inches aun! 
der; ſow the ſeed thinly in the drills, and earth them 
over; and when the plants come up, thin them fix 
inches diftance ; keep them clean from weeds all ſum- 
mer till October, then as the leaves will decay, clear 
them away with all weeds on the beds, and then dig 
the alleys, and ſpread ſome earth thereof over each bed 
three or four inches deep, to remain till ſpring ; at 
which time, about February, looſen the ſurface lightly 


with an aſparagus fork, that the ſhoots may. puſh up 
freely, which in the ſecond and third year will advance 


of tolerable ſize to gather, as alſo the leaves for uſe; 
and the ſame roots continuing, will remain ſeveral 
years in good production of thoots and leaves. 
Obſerve, every year, in autumn, about Ofober © or 
November, to clean the beds and land them up as 
above, and in the ſpring to fork and rake them, draw- 


Ing off the rough clods into alleys ; and when the" alleys 
192 funk low, add a compoſt of light earth and dung 
therein, for further ſupply to the beds: ä n 


. t 


far 
. JR the roots after Keil Fenn orodtce "FR 


worn out, or ſhoot -weakly in the maine and wet 


make 2 freſh plantation in due time. c 
To fave ſeed for ſowing, permit nme Webts to run 


7 in the ſpring, they will produce a large head of flowers, 
and n 2 5 ſeed i in autumn. e ele II Wd: 1 
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455 the Botani jt Thymus yul garis 0 common ; Thyme ) 
HYME is a ſnall perennial inder evergreen 


75 


plant, a ſine aromatic, its young tender tops and 


W together are the parts uſed for various culinary 
occaſions, obtained the year round, both in its green 


growing ſtate, and dried for winter; is perennial both 


in root and branches, raiſed principally by ſeed in the 
ſpring, and occaſionally by flips, one ſmall crop, both 


to remain where ſowed, and thinned ſix to twelve 
inches aſunder, and to wanfphant that diſtance, or ſome 
ſowed or tranſplanted cloſe for! an edging; the plants 
attzining a proper growth for uſe the ſame ſummer, &c. 


and will continue ſeveral years, if requires, in root and 5 


top, with the leaves evergreen. 
_ Fhe varieties of thyme for the kirchen garden are, 
1. Common thyme (ſmall leaved). * 
Broad leaved thyme. ah 


2. (Serpyllum) or mother of thyme, compriing te T 


Woo headed thyme. c 


Le mon Yip; 0 1 e 810 | 


14. 


Silver thyme. 


But of theſe ſorts, the common Wüh rally broad 
Jeaved thyme are the fineft aromatics 'to' cultivate for 
kitchen plants; ſome of the others, ſuch as Tm lemo aß 


thyme | in particular, may alfo be admitted. 


The common thyme is raiſed principally - by ſeed | 


ſowed in March or April, and e by flips and 
parting the roots, 
By ſeed, is the beſt method of propagation to raiſe 


2 full ſupply of good plants ; March or April, when 


ſettled moderate weather, is the proper time for ſowing 
it, chooſing a border, or one or more four feet wide 


beds of mellow light earth, either ſow broad-caſt, not 


too thick, and rake it in lightly ; ; or hiſt rake the ſur- 
face ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, ſmooth it down with the 
ſpade, - and fiſt forme earth over, a "ry 'of an 


inch ; 
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inch thick, or may ſow it in ſmall ſhallow drills fir 


inches aſunder, covering it in with the earth the above 
depth; or ſome may be ſowed in a ſingle drill to remain 
for an edging ; if very dry weather, give moderate wa. 
terings. 5 


In June or July, when the plants are a few inches 
high, thin thoſe in the beds in ſhowery weather to 


little bunches, or ſingly, ſix inches diſtance, and thoſe 

thinned out may be planted in other beds ſix inches to 

a foot aſunder, and watered, or ſome planted for an 
edging three inches diſtance in the row. 


The plants will be of proper growth for uſe the ſame 
- ſummer, and the following autumn, winter, and ſpring, 
and continue two or three years, or more, if required; 
by cutting only the ſide and top ſhoots for uſe as want. 
ed, they will ſhoot out again; or may raiſe a young 
| ſupply every year or two from ſeed. Or Fin 


But where large quantities are raiſed for the markets, | 


| they commonly pull them up root and all, and raiſe 
_ freſh ſupplies annually, ready in proper ſucceſſion. 
By flips and parting tbe roots, thyme may alſo be 


|  Propagated, either in the ſpring, flipping off a quantity 


of young fide ſhoots, or clean to the bottom with roots, 


or large plants divided into ſeveral rooted: flips, and 


plant them ſix inches to a foot aſunder, and watered, 


Or where thyme is immediately wanted, procure 
ſome full plants in ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, with 


balls of earth to the roots, plant them, and give water, 

To fave thyme ſeed, permit ſome plants to flower in 
ſummer, they will ripen ſeed in July, which be care- 
ful to gather in due time, as it ſoon ſheds on the 
ground, cutting off the ſmall ſeed-ftalks, and ſpread 


them on a cloth to dry; then rub out the ſeed, clean it 


from the huſks, &c. and put it up for ſowing next 
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' TARRAGON, OR DRAGON HERB, 283 
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TARRAGON, ox Dzacon, Her. | 
4 Species of the Family of Artemeſia or Mugwort-(Arte> 


mec ſia dracunculus), Dracunculus, or Dragan Herb. 


| ＋ AR RAG ON 5 ” perennial plant, 2 high- flayoured 


aromatic, ſhooting up with ſlender ſtems and nar- 
row leaves, and the young tops and leaves together are 
the parts uſed, to give flavour to ſoups, ſallads, &c. in 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, both in its growing Rate 


from - February or March till OQober and November, 


and when dried in ſummer to keep for winter; or ob- 
tained green in winter by hot- beds, raiſed. principally 


by parting the roots in ſpring, &c. and cuttings of the 
ſtalks in ſummer, one ſmall crop once in ſeveral years, 


planted a foot aſunder, to remain, will come in plen- 


tifully for uſe the ſame year, and continue ſeveral years 
| in the roots, ſending up ſtalks and leaves annually in 


the ſpring and all ſum e rhe 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. n 
¶ Dracunculus] dragon herb, or tatragon. 


This plant is proper co admit in the aromatic herb 
collection, in a ſmall or moderate ſupply, it poſſeſſing 
a peculiar rich aromatic property, much eſteemed: in 


ſeveral culinary occaſions, and in ſpring, ſummer, and 
winter falladss inet 3: 3 ted 

It is moderately hardy to grow in any of the com- 
mon borders, beds, &c. but if ſome are planted under 
a warm wall, they will ſtand. the winter better, and 


furniſh early ſhoats for ſpring uſe: and may be planted 
in ſpring either in full plants for immediate ſervice, or 


by flips, or rooted off-ſets of old roots, ſet a foot dif- 
tance, or by cuttings of the ſtalks in ſummer, and in 
all of which they wil produce abundance of young ten- 
der ſhoots and leaves in February, March, April, and 


continue in an advanced growth all ſummer; and | 
| ſome roots planted in a hot-bed any time in winter 


will furniſh young green ſhoots in that ſeaſon, or ig 


ſummer _ 


-- 
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284 TA4RRAGON, OR DRAGON HERB, 
ſummer a quantity may be cut in June or July, and 
dried to keep for winter uſe. 
Tos propagate or raiſe a ſupply of this plant. II is 
eaſily effected by ſl ps of or parting the roots in ſpring 
or autumn, and by cuttings wk the young Ralks | in lum- 
mer, or occaſionally by ſeed. 

By flips and parting the cooks 5 = it ed ber in 
the ſpring, about Februaty, March, or April, or in 
the autumn, in September or October, either taking 
off ſome fide off-ſet rooted flips, or divide the roots of 
whole plants into ſeparate ſlips with roots to each, and 
Planted a foot diſtance in a bed or border, they will 
grow freely; and thoſe planted in ſpriog will produce 
plentiful ſapplies of ſhoots and leaves for uſe the ſame 
ſeaſon; and the roots will continue ſeveral years. 
Or by cuttings of the ſtalks in ſummer, which may 
be done in May, June, and July, while the ſhoots are 
green, taking opportunity of ſhowery weather, cut off 
a quantity of the ſtrongeſt ſtalks fix inches to a foot 
long, plant them a foot diſtance, watered-at planting, 
and occaſionally afterwards in dry weather; they will 
ſoon emit roots below and ſhoots at rop, and form good 
plants the ſame year, and will continue by the roots of 
_ ſeveral years duration, to furniſh a plentiful Production 
5 or young ſhoots annually*all ſpring and ſummer. 

Likewiſe to propagate. or raife a ſupply by rooted 
dips, in young ſhoots it may be effected in the ſpring, 
about March and April, at which ſeaſon mary young 
ſhoots riſing from the bottom, a quantity may readily 
be ſlipped off with roots, and planted as above, = 
wil quickly grow and make good plants. 
Or to raiſe a ſupply from teed, ſow it in March or 
April in a bed or border of light rich earth, either ia 
ſmall drills or broad-caft, and raked in; and when the 


ſeedling-plants are come up two or three inches bigb, 


in ſummer, prick them out fix inches aſunder; give 
proper waterings, and continued in advancing growth 
till September, then may be thinned out, leaving ſome! 


a foot orgs the en, plant in ee place the 1575 
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TARRAGON, OR. DRAGON/HERB: 285 


The plants raiſed in the different methods will fur- 

niſh plenty of ſhoots and leaves annually. from Fe- 
bruary or March, all ſummer, till October or Novem- 
der; and in ſummer ſome may be cut W dried bor 
winter ſervice in culinary occaſions. 
In their growth, all the culture they require is. to 
have the beds kept clean from weeds all ſummer till 
Od ober or November, then to cut down all remaining 
and decayed ſtalks cloſe to the bottom, and hoe off al 
weeds that appear, and then, or in ſpring, dig or 4 
the ground ſlightly between the plants; and obſerving, 
if the plants, after two, three, or ſeveral years, ſhoot 
weak, or appear in adwindling or decaying ſtate, make 
a freſh plantation of young ſlips or hes . in 
the foregoing directions. 


ay To gather the plants for uſe, they are dees * 4 

are the ſpring and fummer ſhoots are from two or three 
off inches long till arrived to full growth io June, July, 

of &c. at which time a quantity may be cut, ſpread to 

. dry, then tied in bunches and houſed. 

il Or to continue a ſupply of tender young * a . 

od ſummer, cut down the ſtems of ſome in May, June, 

of Ke. and the plants will produce young ſhoots Tomy the 

1 bottom in proper ſucceſſion. 5 
: When required to have; green. tarragon in winter, 1 
ed tranſplant ſome full rooted plants into a moderate hot- 
97 brd any time in that ſeaſon, or ſome in pots may be 

8 placed in a hot- bed or hot- houſe; they in either method 

ly will grow freely, and afford a. producing: of W 
75 lhaots for ae or r other occalions. 2 a es 
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— Ti . is . _ of the. fungi tribes. 
| growing but two or three inches high, with a con-, 
vex n he ad, the eatable part, obtained by gar- 
eden culture moſt times of the rer in ee d OY 
* 04. 
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hot- beds under 2 thick covering of- ſtraw, is of but | 
few days duration in its growing ſtate, in the ſame in- 
dividuel, but ſucceeded by others from the ſpawny ra- 
dicles below in a numerous regular ſucceſſion for ſeve. 
ral weeks or months; raiſed by a ſpawny production of 
a white, fibrous, rooty- like nature, commonly called 
ſpawn; formed in dry rotted dung from the ſuppoſed 
inviſible ſeed diſſeminated to ſoils and ſituations adapt- 
ed to its peculiar growth, and which being found in 
cakey lumps of rotted horſe-dung, earth, &c. in ſum- 
mer and autumn, &c. and the ſpawny lumps being 
planted into the ſloping ſides of a ridge-ſhaped hot- 
| bed, as above-mentioned, previouſly reduced to a very 
moderate heat, the ſpawn and the whole bed afterwards * 
_ earthed over an inch depth, and the bed then cloſely - 
covered with dry ſtraw a foot thick, will produce muſh- 
rooms in four, five, or fix weeks.. | 
There is but one wholeſome ſpecies, viz, 
Common white muſhroom, with reddiſh lamella 
+ of gills waders; HE HE a ni RT,» 
The true wholeſome muſhroom grows with a ſhort 
robuſt ſtipes or ſtem, crowned by a convex white head, 
thick, fleſhy, and of an agreeable ſmell, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the red lamella or gills underneath, from 
the ſpurious or poiſonous ſorts ; grows naturally both 
in paſtures, horſe-dung- hills and dungy compoſts, de- 
cayed dung hot-beds, &c. but as there are alſo ſeveral 
| poiſonous ſpecies of the fungi tribe which grow in 
meadows, - paſtures, woods, &c. having fome white, 
others yellow lamella, whereby they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the true red pilled muſhroom, which al- 
ways diſcovers the reddiſh lamella, and agreeable muſh- 
room ſmell ; therefore thoſe who gather muſhrooms in 
fields ſhould be cautious to collect only the true ſort, as 
above. 833 VVV; 
EReſpecting the production and propagation of the 
muſhroom, the botaniſts have been long divided in 
opinion; ſome ſuppoſing it is produced entirely from 
the putrefaction of dung and earth, others contend that 
it is a perfect plant, producing ſeed like other vegeta- 
bles for its propagation, but that the ſeed ſtill remains 
U | Tt. concealed, 
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concealed, or r ſo exceedingly minute as to be inviſible, 
and that the plant when arrived to full growth diſperſes 
it on the adjacent ſoils, or conveyed by the winds and 
air to diſtant ſituations, where it grows and forms wiize 
is called muſhroom-ſpawn. 

However, in the production of washed by the : 
proceſs of garden culture, they are always raiſed. from 
the ſpawn before obſerved. 

This ſpawn is found moſtly i in a natural produQtion, 


| in lumps of dry rotten dung, molt prevailing in horſe- 


dung; alſo in dungy compoſts, old or decayed hot- 


beds, &c. likewiſe in paſture- fields and meadows, un- 


der the turf; but this is not to be depended on, being 
neither ſo ſtrong and prolific, nor certain of being al- 
ways the true wholeſome ſort, as that of dung, and in 


which it may be obtained moſt times of the year, but 


ia the greateſt plenty and perfection in ſummer and au- 


| tumn, from June, July, and Auguſt, till November 


or December, before periſhed by the wet and froſt ; ap- 
pearing in cakey Jumps, like fine, white radical fibres, . 
and, if good, generally emits a d ſtinguiſhable ſmell ok 
the muſhroom ; may be collected at any time when it 
occurs, taking "the lumps of dung, &c. and ſpawn to- 
gether, and depoſited in the dry, cloſely- covered with 
ſtraw or mats, it will keep good ſeveral months, or till 
wanted for ſpawning muſhioom-beds when made. - 

About London there are muſhroom-ſpawn: collectors, 
who, at the proper ſeaſon, gather large quantities for 
ſale to the kitchen-gardeners ; alſo to the nurſery-men, 
to ſupply noblemen and gentlemen's gardeners,” who can- 
not always obtain a proper ſupply, being commonly 


| ſold at five or fix ſhillings by buſhel, or ſometimes more, 


in ſcarce years. EY 
The moli likely places to find good fs 1s where 


plenty of horſe-ſtable dung, the moiſt litter and dung- 


ing of the horſes together, bas lain moderately dry and 
undiſturbed for ſeveral months, and is become of a dry 
rotted ſtate, ſuch as horſe-dung hills and compoſts of 


| the ſame fort of dung and earth, decayed dun hot-beds, 
| hog-dung heaps, and old muſhroom beds; likewiſe in 
"_— will- tracts, where horſes are employed under co- 


„ _M-U-$-H-4-0-0--M. 
ver in working mills, machines, water engines, &c. 


alſo in covered horſe · rides in livery-ſtable-yard<, where 


horſes are exerciſed; in which, and the horſe mill. 
tracts, is generally found the moſt excellent maiden. 


ſpawn, of a ſtrong productive quality: alſo ſometimes 
under old hay- ſtacks; gathering the Jumps or cakes of 
dung, containing the ſpawn, and depoſit them under 
cover; firſt obſerving, if the lumps are wet, ſpread 


them out for a day or two to dry, then carried into ſome 


ed, any dry room, cellar, or other apartment, laying 


the ſpawny lumps together in an heap, and cloſely co. | 
vered thick with ftraw or mats, to exclude. the air, wet, 
Ke. till wanted for uſe : the ſpawn will thus continue 


in good condition ſeveral weeks or months if required, 
The ſeaſon for making muſhroom-beds is principally 
Auguſt, September, or October, for autumn and win- 
ter production; allo in winter and the ſpring, to produce 
in thoſe ſeaſons, and in ſummer; though theſe beds 
may be made and ſpawned at any ſeaſon of the year when 
required, or when a ſufficiency of ſpawn' can be ob- 
tained, : „ 
The proper quantity of ſpawn is at the rate of two, 
three, or four buſhels to a bed of from fiſteen to twenty 
or thirty feet Jong, and in proportion for a bed of fifty 
or an hundred feet in length. 
As muſhroom- beds are a kind of hot-beds, made 
with hot dung in a long ridge, four or five feet wide 
at bottom, ſloping on both ſides to a narrow ridge at 


# 


top, about four feet perpendicular height, a proper 


quastity of freſh horſe-ſtable-dung muſt be procured, 
the long and ſhort moiſt litter and dunging of the 
horſes together, abounding in a freſh lively ſteamy heat; 
fork the whole up in a mixed order, in a large heap, for 
a fortnight-or. more, to prepare it to an equal, proper 


yperature,. turning it over once or twice in the time, 


to diſcharge the rank noxious ſteam, and to ſubdue the 
burning quality more effectually; then made into a bed. 
Make the bed in a dry ſheltered fituation in the full 
ſun, in dimenſions four or five feet wide at the bottom, 
in length from ten, twenty, or thirty, to forty. or fifty 
feet or more, with both ſides loping, and raiſed four or 


five 
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five feet high, beating the dung down cloſe and firm ' 


with the dung-fork as you advance, narrowing each fide 


gradually till they meet in a ridge at top, in form of 
the roof of a houſe, that it may more readily ſhoot _ 


off the falling wet, and keep of a dryiſh temperature, 
agreeable to the peculiar delicate nature of the ſpawn; 
which is to be planted, the lumps of dung and ſpawn 


together, into both the ſloping ſides of the bed, whem _ | 
the heat is reduced to-a very moderate warmth; as too 
much heat, cold, or wet, would ſoon deftroy its vege- 

tative quality; therefore, as a more certain guide to 
judge when the heat is reduced to the requiſite mode 

rate degree, have ſome long ſharp-pointed ſticks thruſt _ 


down into the bed, which drawing up occaſionally, or 
every day, feeling the lower ends will diſcover the tem- 


' perature of the heat. TN „ 
Then obſerving, in a fortnight or three weeks, or more 


or leſs time, according to the ſubſtance and length of 
the bed, when the heat is become of a very mild warmth, 


not before, (mark this), the lumps of ſpawn are then to 
be planted, firſt breaking or dividing the large cakes in- 
to ſmaller pieces, and then depoſited into both ſides of the 


bed, either placed entirely upon the ſurface, five or ſix 


inches aſunder, or inſerted juſt within the dung the 


ſame diftance, in regular order, quite from the bottom to 


the top, ſmoothing the whole down gently. with the 


back of a ſpade cloſe and evenly; then earth the bed 


and ſpawn all over, equally, with light fine mold, an 
inch and a half or two inches thick, not more, be- 


ginning at the bottom, and earth it regularly upward 


quite over the top of the bed, and ſmooth it down 
lightly with a ſpade aforeſaid: or, in "ſpawning, by 
placing the ſpawn entirely on the .ſurface of the bed 
upon the dung, inſtead of inſerting it therein, begin, 


the firſt layer in a row along the bottom, and earth it 
over the abpve depth; then place another row upon the 


dung, reftifiit on the upper edge of the firſt coat of 


earth, and earthing it over as the preceding layer ; place 


the next row of ſpawn in the ſame manner, and earth it 


over equally the ſame thickneſs z and thus proceed laying 
the ſpawn, and earthing it as you advance, row and row, 


till 


— 
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till the bed is wholly ſpawned on both ſides, from he hes. 
tom to the top; and if any ſmall ſpawn remains at laft, 

; ſpread it evenly upon the top of the ridge, and earthed over 
as the former, ſmoothing the whole down even] y With the 
ſpade, as before obſerved : and this method of ſpawning | 

often proves more ſucceſsful than ſpawning in the dung; 
as, when the ſpawn begins to run, it ſooner and more ef- 
feQtually ſends its radicles into the earth, as well az 
along the ſurface of the dung at the ſame time, ſpread- 
ing abundantly every way for a plentiful production: 
and then obſerving, in either method of ſpawning, and 
the whole earthed over with the caſing of fine mold as 
above, the bed is to be covered all over with dry ſtraw, 
or clean dry horſe- ſtable- litter, a foot thick, conſtant! 
to remain, to exclude the external air, rains, cold, &c. 
to preſerve the ſpawn dry and warm. 
Sometimes muſhroom: beds are ſpawned in the earth; 
hat is, firſt earthing the bed all over about an inch 2nd 
a2 half thick, inſert the pieces of ſpawn therein, then 
| add a finiſhing covering of earth over the whole an 
inch thick, ſmoothing it down evenly with the ſpade, 
and cover the bed with ſtraw as above. 
The earth for earthing muſhroom-beds may be of 
any rich light garden mold; or if a light mellow loamy 
foi), or a compoſt of this and rich garden earth, the 
| muſhrooms will generally come wp liconger, with lar- 
thick fleſhy heads. 
Then with regard to covering the bed with firaw 5 
ter ſpawning, this may either be done as ſoon as ſpawn- 

8 * if a moderate bed of a mild heat; or if a ſtrong 
bed of conſiderable length it is rather adviſable to de- 
fer covering for a week or more, eſpecially if dry wea- 
ther, for fear of too great after heat in the dung, after 
being caſed over cloſe with the earth as above, confin- 
ing the ſteam more cloſely in the bed, ſo only defend-, 
ing it occaſionally above, if much rain, with Jitter or 
mats; and when diſcovering a ſettled moderate warmth, 

by the trying ſticks as before directed, cover the bed all 

cover with ftraw, only half a foot thick at firſt, and aug- 
mented by degrees to double that thickneſs or more, 
which ele the r: Ae the ws con- 
- | , an tly 
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Bantly night and day; and in winter, or very wet wea- 


ther, cover over all with large thick garden mats, to 


# ſhoot off the falling wet more effectually. 


The bed thus completed, it, if of a kindly moderate | 
warmth, will ſoon ſet the ſpawn in motion, running 


out into numerous fibres all over the bed, form nume- 
rous minute white, knobs (the embryo plants), and will 


produce muſhrooms for gathering in ſrom about a month 


to five, fix, or eight weeks; and ſometimes continue 


two, three, or ſeveral months in production, 
The gathering the produce ſhould be performed when 
the muſhrooms are from the ſize of round buttons to 


half or full growth, but before they become large flaps; 


obſerving, when you intend to gather, to take oppor- 


tunity of dry weather, turning off the ſtraw covering ; 


then gather all of the above ſizes, detaching them with 
a gentle twiſt clean to the bottom, not cut them off 
to leave the ſtump or root-part of the ſtem, which 
would rot or become maggoty, and damage the adjoin- 
ing advancing young heads; and, as ſoon as the ga- 
thering is performed, directly ſhake on the covering of 


ſtraw again ofer the bed, to defend it conſtantly from 
wet and cold; and it will thus afford a ſucceſſional ſup= 


ply for gathering ſometimes two or three times a- week, 
when in full production; afterwards, probably not 

more than once a- weck or fortnight; and, in its more 
advanced or declining ſtate, the production will be more 


ſparing and leſs abundant in proportion. N 


If a muſhroom- bed either in its early or advanced ſtate 


happens to work unkindly, or produce ſparingly, or ſud- 
denly decline in heat and production, and the ſpawn at 


the ſame time appears lively and good, try to revive it, 


by removing the ſtraw- covering, then apply a quantity 
of warm dryiſh horfe- ſtable litter next the bed, half a 


foot or a foot thick, covering this with dry ſtraw; it 
will throw in a freſh moderate warmth to enliven the 
bed and ſpawn, and promote a more plentiful conti- 
nued production. 


For ſometimes a muſhroom- bed, after ſpawning, will - 


remain two, three, or four months, or more, in a dor- 


nagt ot unproductive i) and afterwards commence 


2 bearing, 
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bearing in great abundance and perfection, in long 
continuance; that when any bed aſſumes this reluc-- 
tancy of production, it ſhould not be too haſtily dif. 
turbed, eſpecially if the ſpawn appears in good condi. 
tion, as ſometimes a bed, after remaining dormant five 
or fix months, will at laſt produce plenty of fire muſh- 
rooms. | . e Reel |; 
Obſerving, occaſionally, after very heavy rains and 
ſnow, to examine the covering of ſtraw over the bed, 
and if rendered very wet, almoſt or quite through, re- 
move it directly, and apply ſome dry ſtraw next the 
| bed, and over this the drieſt of the old covering; for 
much wet would inevitably de ſtroy the ſpawn, as being 
of a moſt delicate temperature, impatient both of great 
moiſture, cold, and immode rate dung- heat in the bed. 
In beds that are in production, in ſpring and ſum- 
mer, they, in fine warm ſettled weather, if the earth is 
very dry, may ſometimes have a moderate watering, ap- 
plied as lightly as poſſible; or ſometimes expoſed to a 
moderate warm ſhower for half an hour or an hour; 
and covered over again with the ſtraw covering. 
Muſhroom beds are ſometimes made under cover, ei- 
ther of a glaſſiary of conſiderable extent, either that of 
a common hot-houſe form, or with a double- ſloped top, 
Hike the roof of an houſe, - and ſometimes under an 
awning of painted canvas or thatched roof, ſupported a 
proper height upon ranges of poſts on each ſide; or oc- 
caſionally in ſome long covered ſhed; and in either of 
' which, the bed covered thick with ſtraw, as in the com- 
mon method; and in which the bed being thus more 
effectually defended from the weather, it will not be fo 
liable to injury from rain, ſnow, and froſt, as thoſe in 
the full air, and may thereby, in being always dry and 
l warm, prove more ſucceſsful in its production, and 
longer continuance in bearing. „„ 
Sometimes alſo muſhroom- beds are made flat, in the 
form of common hot- beds, and covered with frames 
and glaſſes; making the bed for one, two, or ſeveral three- 
light frames, a yard hign; and when reduced to a very 
moderate warmth, plzce the ſpawn on the ſurface upon 
the dung, and earthed over one or two inches thick with 
ated _ light 
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light rich mold or fine loam ; then covered a foot thick + 
with dry hay or ftraw- litter, and put on the glaſſes, to 
remain conſtantly: a bed thus made will fometimes 
bear in tolerable perfection and abundance. ._ 

I have alſo, in autumn or winter, in examining de- 
cayed dung hot- beds, and diſcovering a tolerable quan- 
tity of natural ſpawn formed in the ſurface of the dung 
and earth of the beds, continued the frames on the bed, 
and covered the earth within the frame with hay or 
ſtraw a foot thick, put on the glaſſes, and ſometimes 
applied a lining of hot dung to the ſides of the bed; 
defending alſo the outſide of the frame with long H- 
ter; and have thus had a large production of very fine 
muſhrooms; and in which I have obſerved where the | 
earth of the beds. happened to be principally of a fine 
rich loamy ant the mufs grew remarkably 
thick and fleſhy.- . 

In ſummer, if pieces of 8 are placed along upon 
the outward top edges of any late cucumber or melon 
hot- beds, in June, July, inſerted a little into the dung, 

| Cloſe to the frames, or introduced a little way under the 
- bottom thereof, or alſo upon the hand-glaſs ridges, - 

f earthed over an inch or two deep, and covered, that on 

„ the outſide with ſome dry litter or mulch, the moderate : 
warmth. of the bed will ſet the ſpawn a- running. and | 
will ſometimes furniſh good muſhrooms in autumn. 
f 


Io fave muſhroom-ſpawn for future beds, be always | 
careful in removing of any old dry rotted dung, decayed 
hot beds, old muſhroom-beds, and all places where 

. ſpa vn is occaſionally found, to collect it from time to 

ö time as it occurs, and depoſit it in ſome covered dry 

| place, and. cover it over with ſtraw or MIS? it will 
| 7 ou ſeveral months. | 1 
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LIQUORICE: 


By the Boran i/ts, Glycyrrhiza ( Seweet-root * "Ghyeytthina 
? glabra, or ſmiath-podded Liguorice. 


LIVenier is an herbaceous perennial, with a very 


deep-ſtriking woody ſweet juicy root, .the uſeful 


part; producing upright ſtems with winged leaves in 
ſpring, decaying to the ground in winter; and the root 
continuing in growth ſeveral years, till of a large ſize, 
furniſhes a ſweet ſugary juice, of great value in medi- 
cal preparations, and for which it is cultivated in Jarg! 

quantities in ſome market-kitchen-grounds, and in fields, 


to ſupply the druggiſts, &c. raifed by cuttings of the 


ſmall fide-roots in the ſpring, planted in rows three feet 


aſunder, by twelve to eighteen inches in each row; 


and in their growth runs with a downright main root, 


three or four feet deep, which in three years 1 


acquire a proper ſize to dig up for uſe; and furni 


plenty of ſide-ſhoots to propagate and perpetuate e 


ſpecies. 
One cultivated ſpecies, viz. 


Smooth-podded or common liquorice. 
This plant is only recommended for culture in foch 


- 


gardens where it may be particularly required, either in 
ſmall ſupplies for domeſtic occaſions, or in large quan- 


tities for ſale, in which it, in proper deep ground, 


proves a very beneficial crop, where the root hath an [ 


eligible depth of good foi], to acquire à conſiderable 
length and due fize to weigh in 8 as Ae 
commonly ſold by weight. 


Liquorice is a bardy plant, to grow in any open fitu- 


ation, and requires a lightiſn deep ground, two or 
three ſpades at leaſt; if of a ſandy loamy nature, the 


greater advantage ; it however will thrive in any com- 


mon lightiſh deep ſoil. 
It is propagated by planting cuttings of the ſmall 
_ fide horizontal roots, emitted from the ſides of the main 
perpendicular ones, procured n when the " if 
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fal grown roots are digged up for uſe, being generally 


rformed in winter; and the fmall roots being then cut 


off, divide them into ſets of ſix inches long, may be tied 


in ſmall bunches ready for planting, placing them in 
the ground till the proper ſeaſon, February or begin- 


ning of March. 


The ground for this erop ſhould be trenched two or 
three ſpades deep, if the ſoil admits. | 
Thea any time in February, in open weather, they 


may be planted; performing it by dibble in rows two _ 


feet and a half or a yard aſunder, by eighteen inches 
in the lines, inferting them perpendicularly wholly in- 
to the ground, cloſing the earth well about each cut- 
ting; and when all is planted, may ſow a crop of 
onions on the ſame ground the firſt year, which u will 
acquire a proper growth without any impediment to 
that of the liquorice, or this to the onions; as the li- 


quorice will riſe but of ſlender growth the firſt feaſon, I 


conſiderably ſtronger the ſecond, afterwards will riſe 
with ſtrong ſtems, three or four feet high, and the! roots 
will be encreaſed in growth in proportion, and in three” 
years will be of proper ſize to dig up for uſe. 8 5 

Every ſummer keep this crop clean from weeds in 


their young growth by occaſional hoeing; in theie 
more advanced ſtate the ſtems and leaves will ſoon cos +, 


ver the ground, and keep down the weeds. 
In October the ſtems decay, and ſhould be all cut 
down cloſe to the ground ; hoe and rake off all large 


weeds; then, or in ſpring, lightly dig the Dr be- 
tween the rows in 2 level order. - 
"After three or four years growth the liguories roots: Es 
will be of proper ſize to take up, which work generally 


perform in winter, any time from November till Fe- 


bruary; beginning at one end, dig a deep trench cloſe _ 
to the firſt row of plants two or three ſpades deep, or 


to the depth of the roots, having a mattock to atliſt in 
going to the full depth, and to ftrike the extreme” part 


of the roots clean out to the bottom; and one trench 
thus finiſhed, begin another, turning the earth into the 


firſt the ſame depth, digging out all the roots as in the 
_ and ſo proceed till the whole is digged up; col- 
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lecting the roots together, and tied in bundles, and | 
placed under cover, till they are ee diſpoſed of, 
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as intended, 
The ſmall ſide-roots, as many as wanted, may be ſaved 


to plant, for new plantations. 


To haye a crop of proper growth to dig up annually, | 


_ - there ſhould be three different plantations advancing at 


the ſame time, in ſucceſſional order, each one year's 
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In the . Sy em, Fragaria (F ragaria veſca * Ear. 
able or Common Strawberry. 


ties, are hardy perennial herbaceous plants, cul- 


tivated principally in kitchen- gardens, the general crops, 
and in which are higbly deſerving of culture in ſome __ 
conſiderable ſupply, for their plentiful production of 
fine. refreſhing table fruit in ſummer; ripe i June, 


July and Auguſt, and, in ſome varieties (Alpine) con- 
tinue bearing from June till October; the plants all eaſily 
raiſed both by young fide oft-ſets, and by detached young 


runner plants produced from the flagellate ſtrings, or 
creeping running ſhoots, i in ſummer, and planted either 
the ſame ſeaſon, or in autumn or ſpring following, in 


four feet wide beds, fifteen to eighteen inches diſtance, 
one crop in ſeveral years, and will bear, ſome ſorts, as 


the Alpine ſtrawberry, a few the ficſt ſummer, but the 


others not in any tolerable production till the ſecond 
and third year; and the ſame plants will continue and 


improve in perfection of bearing four, five, or ſix years; 
when, as probably they will decline both in quantity, 
_ fize, and quality of the fruit, it is proper, a year or two 


before, to make a new plantation, to be ready for ſuc- 
ceſfional full bearing. 
The varieties of the firawberries are, 

Common ſcarlet firawberry, 

e e een (large). 
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| | Wood. ſtrawberry (white). e 
Res wood fern 86 
Steen Wood ftiss berg. 
HFautbois ſtrawberry. | WE 
_ Globular-fruited hautbois frawberry. 
Oypval-fruited hautbois ſtrawberry. 
Conical-fruited hautbois Rrawberry. 1 5 
Chili ſtrawberry (leaves W * and var 
very large fruit). = 
Globular. Chili ſtrawberry. 
Conical-fruited Chili a 
Dutch Chili ſtrawberry. 
Devonſhire Chili ſtrawberry.. | 
Carolina Chili ftrawberry. - 
| Alpine or monthly 3 1 60 == 
till OQtober or November, the fruit conical; 
compoſing the 
Red Alpine. 
White Alpine. 
Pine apple ſcarlet ſtrawberry: ( the fruit conical) 
Green pine apple ſtrawberry.. 8 
Tneſe being the principal varieties of W 
they furniſh many intermediate ones of the fruit, not 
however differing very materially; and thoſe above 
mentioned being the ſuperior permanent ſorts, are ſuſſi- 
cient, for general culture, and afford a diftinguiſhable 
variety of fine fruit for the table, and of Which the 
ſcarlet ſtrawberries are the earlieſt, and very plentiful 
bearers, fine rich juicy fruit, ripe in June and July, 
very proper to plant for a principal crop. The wood 


ſtrawberry, much ſmaller than the ſcarlet, ſucceeds them = 


in bearing in July; is eſteemed for its peculiar poignant 
flavour, and much admired to mix and eat with cream, 
and a very deſirable ſort to cultivate; but the hautbois - 


and Chili kinds are much the largeſt fruit, ripe middle 


of June, July and Auguſt, of a firm fleſhy nature, and 
peculiar muſky flavour, particularly the hautbois ; though 
the Chili ſtrawberry is conſiderably larger than the hbaut- 
bois, greatly ſurpaſſing all other ſtrawberries in its ſin- 
- gular large ſize, a mof beautiful fine fleſhy delicious 
fruit for the table; ; and both of which large kinds merit 
| O 8 ne, culure | 
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culture in conſiderable plenty, The Alpine ſtrawberry 
is a great bearer, in long continuance, a moderate ſized 
fruit, of an agreeably tartiſh vinous reliſh, in much 
eftimation both for the deſſert, and to eat with cream; 
and valuable for its long production and peculiar mode 
of bearing, differing from all the other varieties by 
| producing fruit on the young plants of the ſame year, 
both of the young off-ſets emitted cloſe round the ſides 
of the main heads, and the young runner plants formed 
at the joints of the extended runners, or ſtrings, as they 
edvance in length, rooting in the earth, flowering and 
fruiting every month in ſucceſſive order from June till 
October or November: and the pine-apple ſtrawberry 
is admired for its rich flavour, ſimilar to that of a pine- 
apple, a moderate ſized conical fruit of a firm fleſhy 
ſubſtance, ripe in July and Auguſt. 5 | 
Theſe plants are all very hardy to grow in ariy com- 
mon ſoil, and in moſt ſituations, in beds, borders, ſides 
of ſunny banks, edgings, &c, though, as to ſituation, 
It is eligible to aHot them moſtly a ſunny expoſure, to 
have the full benefit of the ſun to ripen the fruit with a 
rich flavour; however, the wood ſtrawberries, natural 
- inhabitants of ſhady woods in England, &c. will ripen 
fruit in perfection both in ſhady places and open com- 
partments; and all the forts may be eaſily and abun- 
dantly raifed by the young off-ſets and runner plants of 
the year, or a year old, planted in ſpring, ſummer, or au- 
tumn, not leſs than fifteen or eighteen inches diſtance, to 
1 have room between for the runners to extend in ſummer 
I | without erowding the main plants; and they at this 
+ diſtance being kept to fingle bunches, free to the ſun 
and air in their advanced growth, will bear in the 
greateſt plenty, the fruit grow to the largeſt fize, and 
ripen in ſuperior perfection. 
Hut in the different varieties of ftrawberries, it may 
de proper to have ſome planted both in warm ſouth 
borders, banks, &c. for earlieſt production, and 
larger quantities in open compartments for the principal } 
" ſupplies of fruit in the general ſeaſon; and they wil! 
thus afford a ſucceſſion of ripe fruit from June till . 
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abs and.the Alpine ſort continue in bearing an the 
end of autumn, as before remarked, + | 

Or ſtrawberries may alſo be obtained in early pro- 
duction in ſpring and beginning of ſummer, by forcing 
in hot-houſes, forcing-houſes, hot-walls, and hot- beds; 
having for this purpoſe two years old plants in pots, of 


a proper age for bearing, and introduced in theſe forcing: - 


apartments in December, or January, or February, 
| &c, they will produce ripe fruit in February, March, 
or April, till May and June, or _ ſueceeded by the 
natural ground crops. 
For plantations of Aae 2 moderate loamy 
ſoil, if the garden affords it, proves favourable to theſe 
35 plants i in promoting plentiful productions of large fruit, 
and in continuing them ſeveral years in a good bearing 
ſtate; but all the ſorts will alſo ſucceed and bear abun= 
dantly well in any common good garden ground, as' 
before obſerved; and in a lightiſh well-eoriched mel- 
low ſoil the fruit will ripen in earlieſt perfection, and 
with a full flavour; however, as choice of ſoil does not 
always occur, generally allot them compartments of the 
beſt, or as good ground as the garden affores ; and, as 
the. Cure plants continue ſeveral years where planted, : 
it is adviſable, in preparation for planting, to give the 
ground an enrichment of good dung, and sg in one 
ſpade deep. ä | 
In making plantations of ſtrawberries, give partieu- 85 


lar attention, in procuring the ſets for planting, both to 


have them from plants of good forts of their reſpective 
kinds, and from ſuch as are of a full bearing age, ot 
two or three years growth, and which are known good 
| bearers; not from old worn- out ſterile plants; being 
ſure to remark this, which is of particular OR 

ance, 
All the varieties of ebene abundantly propa- 


gated and raiſed by the runner young plants ſent ut 
annually in ſummer from the main heads, and which 
may either be detached and planted the ſame ſeaſon, 


any time from June, July, Auguſt, till September or 


Os &c, or in the JOS 'Pring's alſo by the | 


ſide 


— 
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fide off-ſets produced cloſe round the ſides of the mother 
plants in ſummer, and may likewiſe be planted the fame 
time as above; andeach, if in ſummer, either pricked in 
a ſhady border five or fix inches diſtance, to grow ſtrong 
till autumn or ſpring, for final tranſplanting ; or in 
__ ſummer, autumn, or ſpring, planted at once where 

they are to remain, in beds, borders, &c. at fifteen to 

eighteen inches, or two feet diſtance, they will encreaſe 
into large bunches, and bear the ſecond year; obſerving, 
as they every ſummer will ſend out many runner young 
plants over the ſurface of the beds, it is adviſable in 
moſt ſorts, where not wanted for planting, to trim 
away theſe extended runners, either according as they 
are produced, or in autumn or ſpring after, to conti- 
nue the main plants in ſeparate diſtin&- bunches, in 
which they will bear and ripen the. fruit in greater per- 
ſection; though in the Alpine ſtrawberry in particular, 
as theſe bear in ſucceſſion on the runner plants of the 
ſame year, the runners may be continued till their 
bearing ſeaſon is over. ä . | 

- To raiſe ſtrawberries from the young runner plants is 

the moſt adviſable method for the general ſupplies, as 

theſe are produced annually in ſummer in great abun- 
dance upon the running rooting ſtrings, or Hagelli, 

Which at every joint ſtrike root in the earth, and form 

young plants above, of. a proper growth to detach and 

plant, either the fame ſeaſon, any time from June till 

October, or in the enſuing ſpring ; though if taken off 
in June or July, and either. planted to remain, or ra- 

ther at this ſeaſon pricked-in a ſhady border in the nur- 

ſery way ſix inches aſunder, to grow till autumn, they 
will make fine ftrong plants for final tranſplanting in 

September or October; obſerving, however, in detach- 

ing them from the mother ſtools, to chuſe principally. 
thoſe near the main head, or not exceeding the ſecond 

or third joint of the runners, as being firſt produced 
will be of ſtrongeſt growth, taking them up with full 
roots, cut off the firings cloſe to each ſet, are then 
ready for planting, either where they are to continue, in 
beds, borders, &c. fifieen to eighteen inches diſtance, 
os - | 8 1 S : ors 
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or, if in ſummer, to prick them in the nurſery order in 


a ſhady border, as above mentioned, to grow ſtrong tilt 
autumn or next ſpring; then tranſplanted finally: 


Or to propagate them by fide off-ſets riſing immedi- 


ately at the fides of the main plants, chuſe only thoſe 
that are of but one or two ſummers growth at moſt, 


with roots well furniſhed with young fibres; not old 


ſets with naked woody roots; and which may either be 


detached in ſummer, autumn, or ſpring, cutting off 


any adhering ſtrings and hard woody root part at bot- 
tom, then to be planted as adviſed for the runner. 
plants. 8 5 55 : | | | TS 115 l 


For the general plantations, allot principally 2 frew 


ſituation expoſed to the full ſun, either in open com- 


partments, divided into beds, or in borders, banks, or 
ſome in warm ſouth borders for earlier production, hav- 


ing the ground enriched with dung, and neatly digged 


one good ſpade deep; and if in a large compartment, 


lay it out in beds four feet and a balf wide, with alleys 
two feet wide between the beds; and'in which, and in 


the ſcarleis, hautbois, and Chili kinds, not lefs than 
fifteen to eighteen inches diſtance, or in rows two feet 


aſunder by eighteen inches in the rows, the woods not : 

leſs than a foot or fiſteen inches; and the Alpine ſtraw- 
berry generally plant half a yard or two feet aſunder, to 
admit of proper ſcope between for the runners of the 


year to extend and bear as they advance in length the 


ſame ſeaſon; and in all of which give water at planting, 
and afterwards occaſionally, as required, in dry we- 
ther, eſpecially thoſe planted in ſummer and ſpring, til! 


they have taken good root, and begin to grow. 


But ſtrawberries may be planted as above in differ: 


# 


ent ſituations, to have fruit ripen early and late; the 
principal ſupply always plant in ſunny expoſures, as 
before adviſed, others in ſhady places; and ſome may 
be planted in patches diſperſed in different lower-bor=- 
ders and fronts of ſhrubbery compartments,” and in 


borders, &c. plant the ſtrawberries, the large ſorts, as 


edgings to particular borders of the kitchen garden or 


= Pleaſure ground; and of the wood ſtrawberry, the main 
= lupply being planted in open ſituations in the ſun, ſome 
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may be introduced in ſhady borders, edges of 3 
ries, the borders of wood walks, or in edgings "oY | 
' pear buſhes, ſhrubs, &c. to produces late fruit. 

The above diſtance adviſed to plant ftrawberries is 
more than is commonly allotted for theſe plants; but 


by allowing proper ſcope between them for the runners 


to extend in ſummer without crowding or incommoding 


the main plants at the time of their bloſſoming and fruit- 


| ing, they will bear in ſuperior perfection both in quan- 


tity, ſize, and goodneſs of the fruit. 


Strawberries may alſo be occaſionally planted in pots, 
in order for removing in ſaid pots to any place required 


when in flower and fruit. 


Likewiſe, when intended to force ſlrawberries to 


early fruiting in hot- beds or hot-houſes, &c. ſhould 


8 always have a ſupply of ſcarlet and Alpine kinds plant- 


ed in pots to attain a bearing ftate ready for that occz- 
ſion, See the directions for forcing them. 

| Aﬀeer planting ſtrawberries, give neeeſſary waterings 
in dry warm weather, till they take root, and begin to 


advance in growth, keep the whole clean from weeds 
by occaſional hoeing and hand-weeding all ſummer ; 
and, to encourage the main plants, the ftrings or run- | 
ners as produced in ſummer may be cut off cloſe, there- 
by both ſtrengthen their growth, and keep them to ſingle 

bunches ; or in the Alpine kind in particular, part of 
the beſt runners ſhould be retained, to bear in ſucceſſion 


the ſame year. 


The plants will thus 8 freely in . gt! 


ina year or two be encreaſed into full bunches, and 
the ſecond ſummer moſt of the forts will begin to 
bear ; or the Alpine kind in particalar, planted in 


ſpring or ſummer, will bear the ſame year both on the 
mother plants and the advanced runners ; but after the 

firſt or ſecond ſummer growth, all the ſhores: will come 
into full bearing, and continue producing in good per- 
fection three or four to hve or fix years, or more; but 


as when they are old they often become ſterile, chat al- 
though they may bloſſom abundantly, yet the flowers 


are apt to have the ſtamina or male parts either deſtitute 


of * anthera, or ANG fertilizing * thereof, and 


without 
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without Which generative male parts, to impregnate 
the central female organ, they prove abortive, and the 
fruit either wholly fails, or is ſmall; ill formed, and 
| not well flavoured; and in which caſe, new plantations 
of young plants from full bearers ſhould be made in 
due time, to be ready to ſucceed the old ones in bear- 
ing, when they decline as above. f 
During their ſummer's growth, if dekgnedi to conti- 
nue the plants to fingle bunches, the runners or firings 
may be moſtly cut away, according as they are pro- 
duced, except what may be occaſionally wanted for 
young plants, and, being thus cleared, the main' bear- 
ers will grow ſtronger, and ripen the fruit in beſt per- 
fection; but in the Alpine ſtrawberry, before obſerv- 
ed, always have the beſt runners continued for bearing | 
: the ſame ſeaſon in ſuccefſion till autumn. 
In May and June, when the ſtrawberry plants are -- 
flowering and ſetting their fruit, if dry hot weather, 
give frequent good waterings, to make the fruit ſet 
plentifully, and ſwell freely in a regular growth to a 
handſome full fize ; for without this aſſiſtance in dry 
ſeaſons, the plants would ſet fruit but ſparingly, and 
the berries would be {mall and of irregular growth; 
therefore in the above-mentioned ſeaſon of flowering' 
and fruiting, if the weather proves very dry, give wa- 
ter two or three times a week, plentifully, to reach 
the roots of the plants; but when the fruit is ripening, 
generally deſiſt from copious watering, as too much 
moiſture at that period would prevent the berries from 
ripening with a full flavour. 


Strawberries ripen in June, July, and Auguſt, Kc. 1 


in which ſeaſon, when beginning to ripen, as the 
larger ſorts of ſcarlets, hautbois, and Chili, often have 
the bunches of fruit ſo heavy that they fall to the 
ground, it may be proper in ſome particblar large and 
fine ſorts, eſpecially if very rainy weather, either to 
ſupport them from the earth by tying up the leaves and 


| fruit ſtalks together, in an upright poſition, or place 


ſmall ſticks in the earth and tie only the fruit ſtems 
thereto; the fruit thus elevated from the damp of the 


earth wil be preſerved 8 from being eaten > 
| vermin, 
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vermin, and will ripen ſooner, and with an improved fl. 
vour ; or likewiſe in ſome principal ſorts, where the plants 
ſtand diſtant, flat tiles may be placed on the ground around 
each plant, for the fruit, not ſupported as above, to reſt 
upon, which will preſerve them dry from the moiſture 
of the ground, and promote their ripening in the beſt 
% V . 


However, as the above practice would, in moſt gar. 


dens, be inconvenient to perform in the general plant- 


ations, or large crops, it is therefore only propoſed 


for ſome of the capital or moſt deſirable ſorts, when 


- required to obtain them in the moſt improved ſtate; in 
the others, let the fruit take its chance in the natural way, 
and it will ripen abundantly well for the general ſup- 
ply ; though in very wet ſeafons, many near the ground 
are liable to rot, and ripen with an inferior flavour; 


but this is unavoidable, and there are generally plenty 
that ripen, in good pei fection for principal uſe, 

In gathering ripe ſtrawberries, generally pluck them 
moſtly in their cup or calyx, with part of the pedicle 


or footſtalk to each fruit, pinching them off carefully, 


not to bruile the berries ; but the wood ſtrawberry in 
particular is moſt commonly gathered without any part 
of the ſtalk, detached naked out of its calyx or cup, 
ready to put into cream; or for the table, they may 


alſo be occafionally gathered wich part of the footſtalks as 
the others, handling the whole very gently, not to bruiſe 

them; and generally gather them in ſmall baſkets, not 
great quantities to.ether in large ones, as they would 


bruiſe and ſpoil one another. 5 
When the general crops have done bearing for the 


ſeaſon, in autumn, it is eligible to cut down the rank. 


old leaves, that they may ſhoot up new ones before 


winter in a low cloſe growth; and at the ſame time, 
in order to continue the mother plants in diſtinct 


bunches, let all the intervening young ones, aud run- 


ners between the main ſtools, not wanted for planting, 
be cut up clean to the bottom with a kaife. or hoe, 
cleared away, and the beds well cleared from all weeds; 
then, or in October or following ſpring, in February, 
Merch, or beginning of April, dig the ground care- 
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fully between the plants a moderate depth, if room to 


admit a ſpade, otherwiſe looſen the ſurface with a hoe 
two or three inches deep or more; or alſo occafionally in 


the ſpring dig the alleys between the beds, and ſpread 


| ſome of the earth between and about the plants; and if 
the alleys are much ſunk, augment them with rotten, | 


dung, and digged in a ſpade deep. . 
But every ſpring, if omitted in autumn, always dreſs 


the beds as above, cutting away all remaining runners, _ 


&c. not required for planting, then either dig or hoe the 


beds, or dig the alleys, and ſpread ſome of the earth over 


the beds between the plants, which will prove very be- 


To beds of ſeveral years ſtanding, if light poor 


ſpreading the dung thereon between the plants, if they 


have been permitted to run all over the beds, have the 


dung thoroughly rotten, broken ſmall, and mixed with © - 


ſome good freſh earth, and apply it in October or No- 


ground, a little manuring with thoroughly rotted dung 
would prove beneficial, being applied in the autumn or, 
ſpring, after clearing the beds from the ſtrings and weeds, 


ſtand diſtant, and point it in with a ſpade, or if the plants 


vember thinly over the ſurface, breaking it as ſine as 


poſible with the ſpade; it will pulvecize by the wea- 


ther, and the rains will waſh its nutritious virtues into 
the earth; or in want of good rotten dung for this pur- 


poſe, dig the alleys between the beds, &c. and ſpread 
ſome of the earth finely broken over the ſurface about 
an inch, thick, it will refreſhen the ſoil of the beds con- 


ſiderably to the benefit of the plants. 


Zo raiſe Strawberries early. in a Hot-houſe, Forcing- houſe, 


Het-walls, and Hot- beds. 


Strawberries may be forwarded to early fruiting in 


ſpring, by forcing in hot-houſes, fruit forcing. houſes, 


— 


hot walls, and hot-beds, having pots of bearing plants 
placed therein about January or February, &c. they - 


will produce ripe fruit in March, April, and May, or 
| til] the natural- ground plants come into bearing in 
June, and in which they will bear plentifully, and 


ripen the fruit in full perfection, eſpecially in a com- 


- 
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of culture than in common dung hot-beds under frames 
dung below and bark above, made in a pit or caſe, to 

. Eonfine the bark in the proper form, and defended at 


top with a frame and lights, the pots of ſtrawberries 
_ plunged in the bark, plentiful crops of early fruit may 


_ plunged therein, and placed upon ſhelves, in January, 
February, and March, they will produce certain good 


1 bearing the ſame year ; and that to prepare for which, 
dling pots (24*) filled with rich loamy compoſt, or other 
dry weather, kept conftantly cleared from all runners 
in winter; or have two or three years old plants already 


September, October, November, &c. with full balls 


* 2 Ver Pe > 
5 


7 


mon hot-houſe and fruit forcing-houſes, as vineries, of 
peach-houſes, &c. with greater ſucceſs and leſs trouble th 


and glaſſes; though in tanner's bark hot- beds, or of 


be obtained generally with leſs trouble and greater ſuc- 
ceſs than in hot-beds of dung aforeſaid, as the bark 
ſupports a more kindly, moderate, regular growing heat, 
of long duration; and that in fruit-houſes or hot-walls, 
&c, furniſhed with a bark-bed, and pots of ſtrawbetries 


2 


crops of early fruit. 
The beſt forts of ſtrawberries for forcing are the ſcar- 


lets, for the general production of plentiful crops of 


fruit; and may alſo have fome of the Alpine ſorts, 
which will like wiſe ſacceed by forcing, and bear in to- 


lerable plenty; the hautbois and Chili kinds may alfo 
de ſometimes introduced for the ſame occaſion, though 
not admitted fo early as the others, as they never ſuc- 
ceed fo well, | 1 1 


For this purpoſe of forcing, generally have requiſite | 


D 


ſupplies of fruiting plants, ready in pots, advanced to 


two years growth, of a proper age for bearing, eligible 
to introduce in the ſtove, forcing- houſe, or hot- beds, &c. 
intended, at the proper ſeaſon, in winter and ſpring, for 


either pot ſome young runner plants from the natural 
ground beds in ſpring, ſummer, or autumn, in mid- 


rich earth, one plant in each, to remain to have 
two years growth and attain a bearing ſtate, placing 
them in a ſhady border all ſummer, well watered in 
and ſtrings, and placed in a ſunny ſheltered fituation 


arrived to a full, bearing ſtate in the natural beds where 
formerly planted, taking them up in autumn, about _ 


of 
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ther of which, being of the afore- mentioned | mature 
growth and age for bearing, they may be introduced as 


required in any of the forcing places at different times 


from January or February till March or April, to bear 
in regular ſucceſſion, i . 
Previous to foreing, let the pots of plants, in the 


beginning of winter, be placed in a warm fheltered 
| border in the ſun, or under garden frames, to be de- 
| fended with the glaſſes, &c. if ſevere froſts, ſnow, or 


other bad weather occur, before the ſeaſon for intro- 
ducing them into the forcing apartments, that they 
may be in à good condition for that occaſion. .. 
In a common pine-apple ſtove or hot-houſe, fome 

pots of plants may be introduced in December; but a 
larger ſupply in January and beginning or any time of 
February, placing ſome near or towards the front and 


| end glaffes, or others near thoſe at top upon hanging 


ſhelves over the back, front, and end walks, &c. not 
to ſhade or detriment the pines or other exotics below ; _ 


and ſome pots may be plunged in the front of the bark- 


bed, if room, to forward them to earlier fruiting; and 
thus a portion may be admitted at different times at two 
or three weeks interval, from December, January, or Fe- 


* 


bruary, till the middle or end of April; and to all of 
which, the principal culture is, to give frequent water 
ings; but when they are in bloſſom, apply the water only 


to the earth in the pots, till they have ſet the principal 


crop of fruit, as watering over the flowers may clog or 


deſtroy the properties of the fecundating male powders 
likewiſe obſerve, eee as the plants puſh fortn 


runner, to pinch them off cloſe, the plants will thus 


produce fruit in good perfection in regular ſucceſſion! 


from February or March till May or June. 


Or in any fruit-forcing houſe, hot walls, or ſoreing 
frames, &c, in cultivation with fire heat or bark beds, 


begin to introduce ſome pots of bearing plants the lat- 


ter end of January or beginning or middle of February, 


placed near the glaſſes, or upon ſhelves above or below; 


and if theſe apartments are furniſhed with an inter- 
nal bark-bed, plunge alſo a principal ſupply of plants 
| 2 | | : : therein, | 


> : 
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therein, which will forward them to earlier fruiting in 
greater abundance and perfection; obſerving nearly the 
ſame cultute as for thoſe in the pine-houſe, as above; 
introducing more plants at proper intervals as there di- 
rected; and they will produce plenty of ripe fruit from 
March or April till May or June, when they will be 
ſucceeded by the production of the natural- ground 
plants in the laſt mentioned mont. 
And in hot beds of dung or tanners bark, under 
frames and glaſſee, ſtrawberries may alſo be fruited 
early; either making a ſubſtantial dung hot - bed, a yard 
high, for one or more three- light frames, in January, 
February, March, and earth it at top within the frame 
five or fix inches thick, or lay old or new tanners bak 
that depth, in which to plunge the plants: or a hot- bed 
wholly of tanners bark, where convenient, made in a 
pit or cafe, will generally prove more ſucceſsful by its 
kindly, ſteady, and more durable heat; the pit or caſe 
for which being formed either of poſt and planking, or 
brick-work, three feet and a half depth, bat ſunk only 
half way in the ground, and fitted with frames and 
glaſſes at top: but a brick-work bark-pit, four feet 
depth in front by five or fix behind, framed at top for 
glaſſes, and the back part furniſhed with a flue above of 
two returns, or a flue alſo continued all round in the up- 
per part, in which to make occaſional moderate fires of 
cold nights and ſevere weather, or when the heat of the 
bark is weak, it would prove of ſuperior advantage; 
and in either of which pits to have a bark- bed therein 
a yard depth of bark, in which to plunge the pots of 
ſtrawberries at the proper ſeaſon. . 


Then having a ſupply of two years old plants, of a 
proper age for full bearing, either in pots as before di- 
rected, or ſome may be digged up with balls of earth 
immediately from beds in the natural ground, and ei- 
ther potted, or placed in the hot: bed without pots; and 
in either caſe, plunge the pots, or plants with the balls 
of earth to their roots, into the earth or bark of the hot- 
bed; put on the glaſſes; admit air every day in mode- i 
rate weather, by tilting the lights an inch or two be- 
bind; cover the glaſſes every night with mats or * | 
5 ; 5 and 
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and uncovered in the morning; give oceaſional light 
waterings when the earth appears dry; and in the dung 


hot- beds ſupport a regular heat, when declined, by ap- 
plication of linings of hot dung to the ſides; the baræx 


hot-beds will generally maintain a proper heat without 


four weeks interval, will furniſh a ſueceſſional produc- 


tion of ripe fruit till May or June, until the natural» _ 


ground plants arrive to bearing. 


SMALL SALLAD HERBS, 


— 
8 


Conſiſting of Cakssks, Ravpisn, MusTarD, RAE; : 
and ſometimes TurRnze and CamnBAGE LET= 


THESE plants for: ſmall ſallad-berbs are always 
uſed while quite young, of a few days or a week 


or two old, principally while they remain in the firſt or 
ſeed-leaves, which, for this purpoſe of ſmall fallading,  - 
are the parts uſed, being of a warm agreeable flavour, 


eſpecially the firſt five ſorts ; palatable and wholeſome to. 


eat for winter and ſpring ſallads, both alone occaſion=- 
ally, and to incorporate with, and give a warm reliſh 
to, the larger mild ſallad plants, as lettuce, endive, 


celery, &c. and may be obtained at any ſeaſon of the 


year required, both by ſowing in the open ground, in 
ſpring, ſummer, &c. till November; then, and 31 
winter, under frames and lights, or band- glaſſes, and 
in froſty weather, in hot- beds; are all annual plants of 
quick growth and ſhort duration, in an eligible young 


ftate for the above occaſion ; raiſed from ſeed ſowed 
once a week, fortnight, or three weeks, to obtain a 


* 


that affiftance; and thus the plants will produce tole- 
rable crops of early ſtrawberries, ripening in March or 
April; and, by planting at different times, at three or 


— 


” * 


cConſtant ſucceſſional ſupply of young: the ſeed ſowed 
principally in flat ſhallow drills, or occaſionally broad- 
caſt on the ſurface, and earth ſifted over; always ſowed 
very thick for ſallading; the plants to remain where 
ſowed, and when from one to two or three inches high, 
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in the young ſtalks and leaves, are of proper growth 


to cut for uſe; not continuing in good perfection for 
ſallads above a fortnight, or at leaſt after they advance 
Fonſiderably in the rough or proper leaves, as they will 

then be of a too ſtrong hot taſte; and in all of which 
the plants of the different ſowings, if any remain, run 


for ſeed, ripen it in ſummer and autumn, and then 


< 


_ wholly decay. | 35 
As before noticed, theſe ſmall ſallad herbs may be 
obtained at all ſeaſons of the year; in ſpring, ſummer, 
and autumn, by ſowing in the open ground; and in 

winter, under glaſſes and in hot- beds: but the ſpring is 

the general ſeaſon for ſowing the main ſupplies, princi- 
pally in February, March, April, til! May, as being 
the chief ſeaſon of their principal demand, and in which 
may commence the early ſowings in a moderate hot- bed 
in January or. February till March, to obtain forward 
crops in theſe months, as by this aſſiſtance the plants 
are obtained in a fortnight to three weeks after ſowing; 


but, in mild weather, the early natural-ground ſowing. 


may be commenced in February and March in warm 
borders; and after the middle or latter end of March, 
they may be ſowed in any open ground, repeating the 
ſowings once a fortnight till May, then every week or 
ten or twelve days all ſummer, till October, &c. if re- 
| quired young in conſtant ſucceſſion; and from Octe» 


| ber or November during the winter, once a fortnight 


or three weeks. | 

For ſpring ſallading, if required as early as poſſible, 
begin ſowing in a hot - bed in January, or beginning, or 
any time in February; when make a moderate hot - bed 


of dung, half a yard, or two feet high, for one, two, 


or more of the ſhalloweſt three light frames, if large 
ſupplies are wanted ; or, if only a ſmall or moderate 


crop is neceſſary, a hot-bed for a one or two-light frame 
may probably be ſufficient, or, if in want of frames, may 


uſe hand-glafſes; or the bed arched and covered with 
mats of-nights and bad weather : the bed made, and the 
frame on, earth the top five or fix inches with light 
rich fine mold, then dram flat very ſhallow drills, 
two, three, or four inche 
2 ; 1 


wide, with the broad Ce 1 
: ar 4 


we a was a% He £3" wn wth 


In w' ww wow wy a” 


— x 


of the hoe, and three or four inches aſunder ; ſow the 
ſeed, each ſort ſeparate, very thick, ſo as almoſt to 


cover the ground therewith, and earth them over very 


lightly, juſt to cover the ſeed: or inſtead of ſowing 


. 


in drills, make the ſurface even, ſmoothing it lightly, 
with the back of a ſpade ; ſow the ſeed all over the ſur= © 


face very thick as before obſerved, then fift fine earth 
over it evenly and thinly as above, and directly put on 


K e e 


he ſeed will thus quickly grow, and the plants 


come up in two or three days, when, as they will riſe 


very thick, and a copious ſteam from the heat of the 
bed, tilt or flide down the glaſſes, one, two, or three 


of the plants, fog and rot them off in a ſhort time; cover 
the glaſſes of nights with mats or ſtraw- litter; and if 
the earth dries, and mild open weather, give light was 


terings, with the head or noſe of the watering-pot on, 


in the forenoon of a mild day; and when the ſallading 
is advanced a few days or a week in growth, may begin 


gathering, cutting them clean to the bottom, each ſort 


ſeparate. ü 5 ; | 8 is : 
Thus continue ſowing for ſucceſſion, once a week or 


_ fortnight till March, or during the cold weather, either 
in a freſh hot- bed, or occaſionally in the ſame, eſpe» 


cially where the beds are of conſiderable extent, to have 
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— 
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ihches, both to admit a freſh air to prevent the plants 5 
running up too weak, and to give vent to the rank 
ſteam, which, if confined, would, in the thick growth 


ſome part gathered a week or more before the other, to 


admit of ſowing the vacant beds in due time to come 
in for a regular ſucceſſion, lining the ſides with hot 


dung to revive the decayed heat: and, according as the _ _ 


reſt is gathered, continue ſowing in the ſame manner. 
Or in want of hot - beds for the above early ſallading, 
prepare a natural bed of rich light earth, in a-warm 
ſunny expoſure, for one, two, or more of the ſhalloweſt 


hind ; rake and ſmooth the ſurface as before adviſed, 


cover the ſeed ſufficiently, and then ſet on the frames 


and glaſſes; or obſerving, if your frames are rathes 
5 | Ps 


garden frames, raiſing the bed fix inches or more be- 
ſow the ſeed thick, and fift earth over it thiply, juſt to 
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deep, it would be adviſable to ſink them behin 4 a 


round, to have the ſurface of the bed within fix or eight to 
ten or twelve inches of the glaſſes, to have the greater 


advantage of the ſun; put on the glaſſes, and coyer | 


them every night. 


__—_— 


Or likewiſe, in default of garden frames, either for 


the hot-beds or thoſe of natural earth, hand- glaſſes, if 


any, may be uſed; or, in want of theſe, the bed ray 


be arched or cradled over with hoops or rods, to coyer 


with mats in cold weather, | 

However for natural-ground ſowing, for main cropy 
of ſallading, the ſowings may be commenced in Fe. 
\ bruary if open mild weather, or beginning or any time 


in March, firſt in warm borders, raking the earth fine, 


and either draw flat ſhallow drills, three or four inches 
wide or more, with the broad way of the hoe, four, 


five, or ſix inches diſtance, ſow the ſeed thick the 
whole width of the drills, and cover it over evenly and 


thin with the fineſt earth; otherwiſe, the ground may be 


divided into four feet wide beds, rake the ſurface even 
and fine, and ſmooth it off lightly with a ſpade; ſow 
the ſeed thickly all over the ſurface, and ſift earth over 


very thinly as formerly obſerved; for if covered too 
thick, it would be apt to cake, and the plants coming 


up very thick and cloſe together they would not be able 


to make their way freely through the cruſted earth; in 


which caſe of the earth caking, it is adviſable to break 


| the cruſted ſurface by whiſking it lightly with the hand 


or end of a light birch broom, or light rake, giving 


neceſſary waterings in dry warm weather; and repeat 
the ſowings once a fortnight, or as may be required in 
order to continue a regular ſucceſſion of quite young 
plants. | 85 JE Eo. | 

-. Likewiſe in the above early ſowings in the open 
ground, if cold nights or ſharp frofty weather, it will 
be of great advantage to cover the ſurface over with 
large mats, both before and after the plants come up: 
or ſometimes where night covering is omitted, and the 
ſallad attacked with a white or hoar froſty rime, it is ad- 


viſable in the morning to water the plants to waſh off 
the rimy particles before the ſun melts it on the kr. 


1 
. 
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which would occaſion their A blacky and become 15 

Self, | 4 Sy! $35 
But in the 50 holed fowiogs i in Mareb, April, Il 

May, they may be performed in any compartments of 


borders or beds, in open quarters of ground, in the order 


above mentioned, once a fortnight; and in dry warm 


weather give occafional waterings in warm days, both 
befote and after the ſallading is coming up, to aſſiſt the 
plants in riſing freely and regularly together: alſo after- 


wards, if a very dry ee to e _ growing 


%% bot, = 
In the fummer-ſowings: of Cmali-fallading in ot 


weather, as the plants will then be of quick growth, | 


ſoon becoming old, the ſowings will be requiſite once a 
week or ten or twelve days, to have them young in con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion; and at this ſeaſon, in June, July, Au- 
guſt, &c. it is adviſable either to ſow in ſhady bo rders, 


or if in any common open ſituation full in the ſun, to 
ſhade the beds with garden mats as ſoon as the ſeed is 
ſowed, eſpecially i in hot ſunny days, or very drying wea- 


ther, continuing it till the plants come up; and in both 


caſes give daily nne DOE. before oy after OW 


plants appear. 15 


But in autumn, after the again or middle of 
September, the hot weather declining, they may be 
ſowed in any common expoſure, once a fortnight; and 


in October, cold nights commencing, ſow. in a warm 


ſituation in the full ſun; or in the middle or end of the 
laſt mentioned month, may begin to ſow n ane | 


or hand glafles, if cold weather „ 


The winter-ſowing of ſmall allading commencing : 
the beginning of November, that, if mild weather, 


ſome may be ſowed in a warm ſouth border, and occa- 
fionally defended in cold nights with hand. glaſſes or 
mats; but if very cold nights or days 3 begin to 
ſow in beds of rich earth under frames or hand- 
glaſſes, as explained in the early ſpring- ſowings ; or in 
the more advanced ſeaſon of winter, when, froſty or 


very ſharp weather, it will be proper to ſow in bot-beds | 


once a fortnight:or three weeks, making the beds and 
A the ſowings et” Bas to the ſame directions 
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as in the early hot-bed culture thereof in the ſpring; 
_ obſerving alſo the ſame general management: and dy 
theſe methods, plenty of ſmall ſallad may be obtained 
throughout the winter · ſeaſon: or, in the winter-culture 
of ſallading, if ſufficient hot-beds for that purpoſe are 
not attainable, make ſloping beds of natural earth front. 
ing the ſouth ſun, the back part raiſed fix inches to x 
foot, and defended with ſome ſhalloweſt frames, or deep 


frames ſunk, to have the ſurface of the bed within fix / . 
or eight inches of the glaſſes, ſowing the ſeed in drills, 
or on the ſurface, in the manner formerly directed; 


having the outſide of the frame thickly lined- round to 
the top with dry long litter, the glaſſes kept on con- 
ftantly, and covered every night with ſtraw- litter or 
! mats: and, in ſevere froſts, augment the covering con- 
| — Afiderably with the above litter, from ſix inches to a foot 
{ thick or more, ſufficient to exclude the froſt ſo effedu- 
ally as not to freeze within the frames; continued alſo 
| occaſionally of days when extremely rigorous weather; 
| and thus, in default of hot-beds, may have moderate 
crops of ſallading all winter. t 
Too raiſe proper ſupplies of ſmall ſallad, plenty a 4 
ſeed ſhould be provided, more in proportion than for 
- almoſt any other crops, as the ſeed ſhould always be 
ſowed very thick; otherwiſe, as the plants are uſed ina 
ſmall young growth, the production would be trifling 
| In proportion to the ſpace of ground fowed therewith, ( 
both in the natural beds and hot- beds. : 
In gathering ſmall-ſallad for uſe, it, as before ob- 
ſerved, may be cut when from one to two or three 
-,:: inches high, in its quite young growth, generally cut- 
i! ting it clean to the bottom, as it ſeldom ſucceeds well to 
1 ſhoot out again in any tolerable ſupply; though creſſes 
in particular, if cut off a little above the ground, will 
ſhoot forth again in ſucceſſional young leaves for ſe- 
veral gatherings ; but theſe will be of a ſtronger hot 
taſte than the young plants immediately from the ſeed: | 
however, where omitted ſowing in proper time to ob- 
tain a regular ſucceſhon of young ſeedling plants, the 
_ preſent, in gathering them for uſe, may be cut a little 
above the ſurface as before ſuggeſted to furniſh a ſuc- | 
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1 "GENERAL SALLAD/ HERBS, 315 
ceſſional production from the bottom, as may be occa- 
fonally required, till the ſupply of young from ſeed ar- 
rives to a proper growth for gathering; in which the 


plants are commonly uſed in their young fate in the 


ſeed· leaves, particularly the muſtard, radiſh, rape; for 


when much advanced in the ſecond or rough leaves, they 


eat coarſe, and often rankly hot, eſpecially in ſummer; 
but While quite young, they, both in leaves and ſtalk, 
are ſucculent, tender, and of a mild warm flavour. 


Theſe plants, for winter and ſpring ſallads, are ac- 


counted exceedingly wholeſome, and for which amazing 
quantities are raiſed in the market-gardens round Lon- 


don, for the ſupply of Covent-Garden, Spitalfields, 


Newgate, and Fleet markets, where ſome gardeners 
ſupply to the amount of ſeveral hundred pounds worth 
in a ſeaſon ; eſpecially the early ſupplies in winter or 


ſpring till April or May, and for which they provide 


vaſt quantities of ſeed, by buſhels. or ſacks at a time. 


Thus far concludes the eſſential culture of the gene- 
ral ſmall fallad herbs; ſome farther particulars, relative 
to the plants ſeparately, are explained under their re- 


ſpective articles: ſee Creſſes, Muſtard, Radifh, &c. 
GENERAL SALLAD HERBS, _ 


proper to uſe for SALLADS. 


Or the different Sorts of PLaxts, Hens, Roors, 


[]Nozx this bead is given a lit of the principal plants 


generally or occaſionally uſed for ſallads, collected 
under one point of view; ſerving to remind at fight 
what articles are neceſſary to ſow or plant for that pur- 


poſe ; referring to their reſpective heads for their parti- 


cular merits therein, other different uſes, and general 


culture; confifting of the following: 5 
Lettuce. Principal ſallad plants in ſpring, ſummer, 
autumn, or occaſionally in winter. 35 | 


* 
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Celery.— Excellent for autumn, winter, and ſpring 
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36 GENERAL SALE AD HERBS, 
Endive.— A fine belege plant, for autumn, winter, 
and part of ſpring. 

Celeriac, or turnep- . celery. Somers uſe, 

Fr the root, to ſlice in autumn and winter ſallads. 
Fincher fowetimes c fallags,” or alone 

<a vuch;: £0172 2193512 „„ 

8 Voung radiſhes.— The 1 in ſpring, kde: 75 
autumn, 1 prac? amitred in 1 corre to ea 


FR 


_ - Whole or ſliced, * 
. Creſſes, 3 1 wt Eg 1: 24 . el tar 
_— 43 Swell Callad erbe, to 54 W 0 
a 2 c Hy 12 25 quite young, of a e to 
| W790 a 5 85 a week or two old. 4; 
a 2 on 5 
| ,,,, . Of #7 1 

. xt, Red bect-root,——Uſcd'in autumn, Wilk, and ſpring, 
| '3 to ſlice in ſallads, both raw, boiled, and pickled, 


.Purſlane,—Proper | to introduce. in ſpring and ſummer 
ſallads; eſteemed for its ſucculent fleſhy leaves, 
+ Bpearmini—The young green tops in ſpring and 
| ſummer, and in winter by hot beds, is ſometimes 
3 admitted in ſallads; or occaſionally as a ſpring - 
lad alone, with vinegar, oil, ſugar, &c. 
Young green onions, —Are often required in (priog 
ſallads, part of ſummer, end of autumn, and in 


winter. 
Corn-ſallad, or. Lamb's lettuce.— In winter / and 
ſpring ſallads. . CG Or 0 U} IEC 11 ns 
Sometimes the following are pig: occaſionally uſed i in 
2 Callads: Ps | 
Chervil.— Sometimes in winter r and ſpring. 15 ble 


1 Coriander.— In the fame ſeaſons, and in ſummer. 


0 AR, eee ſpring, ſummer; and in winter by 

1 hot beds. 1 

Re cabbage. —Ts ſometimes FL) OF for a 1 
and ſpring ſallad; ſhred ſmall, and eaten raw, with 
vinegar, oil, pepper, &c. 

Dutch turneps.— When quite young, in April, May, 

Kc. are ſometimes lliced thin i in ſalads. 


92 * > . 


White 


'GENERAD SALLAD' HERBS. a 2 ; 


| White, Italian turnep-radiſh.—Ts/ alſo ſometimes uſed | 
both whole and fliced tid. in eig and ee 3 
lad SLE EF S464 971 2 11 

note radiſh; —Scraped fine, | is. ſometimes dna) 
a ſmall portion, in winter and ſpring Tallzdb, for : 
its warm quality. 

Baſil.— Voung tops, in ſpring; and ſummer, A ſmall 
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quantity among other herlbbs- ; 
Borage.— Voung leaves and flowers in ſummer, au- | 
tumn, winter, & „„ e 9/9 views 


dof rriatiaes T iy young leaves and flowers, in ſum- 
| mer and autumn. gy 
U B winter and foring, or the young leaves 
any time of the year. 
eee ſometimes admitted in the compoſition „ 
- foring and fummer-{allads,' the young erat. hs 


4 their ſharp acid taſteG. 

5 Black Spaniſh turnep-radiſh bi ſometiaies fliced'i in 
autumn, winter, and early ſpring ſallads. 

100 Want a moſt wholeſome ſallad, both to 

ns eat alone, and mixed with other ſallad herbs; in in 

Th B - ſpring, autumn, and winter; but this is but ſel- 


dom cultivated in gardens, as it requires to 19 
ing | B in water. 

> Dandelion. .—When blanched White, tender, ank 
mild, is ſometimes uſed in ſpring ſallads ; but is 

1 ſeldom cultivated in ee : is plentiful i in peta 
_ 4] 8 

Of the above different ſorts, the ne generally uſed 

in for common ſallads are lettuce, celery, endive, and the 

; common ſmall ſallad herbs; with young ſpring onions, 

and radiſhes, &c. and ſometimes principally lettuce and 

- IB frall-Gllading ; and in ſummer, well-cabbaged Cos and 

by other lettuces are ſuper-excellent even to uſe by them 

| ſelves for ſallads: alſo ſometimes celery, or that and 

ter endive together are occaſionally uſed, without any other, 

th for winter and ſpring ſallads; though the ſmall-ſallad 

he:bs, from their warm nature, improve the taſte, fla- 

Ts vour, and quality of moſt ſallads, at all ſeaſons. of the 

year, and are often uſed as a principal ſallad by, them- 

* {elves i in winter and ſpring. Corn- ſallad is alſo often 

EF: 3 admitted 
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admitted as a principal winter and. early 3 ala. 
berb, along with creſſes, muſtard, &c. when common 
lettuces are ſcarce in theſe ſeaſons: and purſlane in the 
ſpring and ſummer is, by many, eſteemed for its ſic. 
eulent thick fleſhy leaves, of an agreeable reliſh, pro. 
per to mix with other herbs. As to all the other forts, 
they are occaſionally uſed to ſuit different palates, a3 
they may accordingly be required. And as all the 
ſpecies of common ſallad herbs, and other plants octa- 
ſionally uſed for ſallading, as mentioned in the above 
liſt, are deſcribed. fully, with their reſpeRive - merits, 
principal and different uſes, and general culture, each 
| ſeparately under their proper heads, I ſhall refer thereto 
for the particulars of each fort, as moſt of which are 
valuable or uſeful on ſeveral other occaſions ; but being 
thus collected, ſhews at once what are commonly and 
My uſed for ſallads, 40 
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POT HEAXBS 


Or Minne, Roors, Fxvirs, &e. proper to reliſh and 
give Conſiſtence to Sours, Borns, and for other 
© CuLinary Disnes, | 
Npzr this head are compriſes ſeveral mall $87 
> | roots, and fruits, both of the aromatic or high- 
| flavoured kinds, and others, commonly denominated 
pot-herbs, from their uſes principally to give flavour 
and conſiſtence to ſoups, broths, and other cookery 
diſhes; and being here collected together, ſhews at once 
what are neceſſary to have in the kitchen- garden for theſe 
oceaſions; referring to the reſpeQive articles under their 
different heads for the particulars and culture of each 
ſort, conſiſting of the following ſpecies and varieties ; 


Fhyme Chervil 
Havory _ Tanſey 
Marjoram Feine. 

i diaz --- - r 
Hy ſſop £ Marigold _, 
Sage Coriander © 


- arragon | Sorrel 


5 3 CY kd 4 * - 
1 * * $55 _ 21 3 1 % 
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3 OS Tg. 
' Pennyroyal _ Parſley #4 ply 
, Border 7 0.445 8 415 
Green Beet e 
Waite Beet | Ollas. 508 
- Spinach _ - Young Carrots , 
Borage Capſicum Pods iy 
-- Bald Love Apples 25 
Pur ſlane e Cucumbers 
Young Turneps RNampion | 
r Shallots ; 
Endive Garlick. 
Clary Rocambole 
French Turneps Eise fi 
e All the above are occaſionally uſed as pot- herbs, &c. 
8 to give reliſh and conſiſtence to ſoups, broths, and on 
d BF various other oleraceous occaſions ; though of which the 
moſt generally uſed as pot herbs conſiſt of thyme, 
ſavory, marjoram, ſage, tarragon, parſley, leeks, ce- 
lery, onions, chervil, mint, marigold, fennel, dill, 
pennyroyal, green beet, white beet, ſorrel; all of which 
{ are hardy plants, of the perennial, biennial, and annual 
r tribes, both of under-ſhrubby and herbaceous kinds, as 


explained under their reſpective heads. The others 


| conſiſt alſo of the ſame kinds, but ſome hardy, and 


others tender, requiring hot-beds in their culture ; all 


which is fully ſhewn under the different articles, ſepa- 


rately, in their proper places; and being collected as 
above, under one point of view, it reminds, and readily 
ſhews at once, what plants are requiſite to cultivate for 
general and occaſional uſe, as above, as may be required; 
and in their ſeparate heads are explained their particular 
and general uſes, both in this, and many of them for 


other uſeful purpoſes, together with their general culture. 


Of the common pot-herbs ſhould always raiſe a pro- 
per ſupply in an allotted compartment for an berbary ; 
particularly for the abiding or perennial kinds, as thyme, 
ſavory, ſage, marjoram, hyſſop, mint, tarragon, tan» 
ſey, penny-royal, fennel, burnet, forre!; and in which 


may alſo be added chervil, pot-marigold, dill; all 


planted and ſowed in four feet wide beds, borders, &c. 


and as directed under their ſeveral articles ; and in which 


P 4 | 3 the = 


the perennial ſorts, being of ſeveral years continuance, | 


ſhould have the beds kept clean from weeds all ſummer 
| by hoeing or hand-weeding ; and in autumn, about Sep. 


tember, October, or November, cut down all decayed 


ſtalks of the plants, clear off all weeds, then lightly 


dig between with a trowel or ſmall ſpade, where room; 
or in cloſe running plants, as mint, pennyroyal, &c. 
dig the alleys, and ſpread ſome earth thinly over the ſur. 


face of the beds: and in ſpring, hoe off any weeds, 
and lightly looſen the ſurface with the hoe, and rake it 
even. See each article. 5 37 


AR O MATIC PLANTS. 


Upen this defeription is arranged a liſt of ſuch | 


plants as are of a high fragrance and taſte, con- 
fifting both of under-ſhrubby, ſhrubby, and herbaceous 
Einds, uſeful and neceſſary to cultivate in a kitchen- gar- 


den; ſome as pot or ſweet herbs, others for medical oc- 


a caſions, and conſiſt of the following ſorts: 


ts Sage 2 T 3 : 


FF · ůn- iet 
r bdDeppetmint 
Marjorem  *' Pot-marigold 
ee. Byfep 7 56 Pennyroyal 
ingen Chamomile 
bo Panſy © nh ns ̃ + 
„„ Lavender 
ee E 
ec Roſemary. 


Angelica 


? All theſe, poſſeſſing an aromatic property of a pecu- 
lar high flavour, ate uſed many of them to give a ſimi- 
lar reliſh, and to improve the quality of many culi- 


nary diſhes, ſome to uſe occaſionally in a medical way, 


in family occaſions, and ſome for diſtilling; all very ne- 
ceſſary to have in a kitchen-garden in imall ſupplies, 25 


directed for each fort under their reſpectiye articles; and, 


being 
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DISTILLING and DRYING HERBS. = 32 


MIR collected together under one head, as above, it will 
be readily ſeen what ſorts are proper to cultivate: as aro- 
matics; ſeeing the different ſorts under the ſeparate. 


heads for their general. eee proper uſes, ; an d | 


methods of culture, 


DISTILLING. HERBS, 


COnmrino of ſeveral / aromatic plants, n 


in ſummer, when at full growth, for diſtilling for 


cordial and medical Waters, being principally the fol 
lowing: 


Peppermint Lavender flowers 
Spearmint „ Dan. 
Pennyroyal Hyſſop. 1 


Theſe plants being uſeful, ſome for other purpoſes 
beſides diſtilling, they, for the latter occafion, are In 
proper perfection juſt when they are beginning to 
flower, in June, July, &c. and ſhould then be gathered in 


a dry day, and carried under cover to remain freſh for 


that uſe; and for which ſhould be uſed while they are 
freſh gathered: ſee each ſort under its proper head, for 


the deſcription, particular and general uſes, and methods 
of culture. | . 


D R YTING HER B 85 
To keep for Winter Vie, 


G8 ſeveral of the aromatic tribe in parti- 


cular, which are neceſſary to gather in ſummer 


when at full growth, to dry to keep for winter ſervice, 


as they will retain their peculiar, virtues in their dried 


ſtate all that ſeaſon ;, conſiſting of the ache rato 4 . 


Spearmint „ Sage WG 
Balm | CC 
Nennyro ya! Taten. 214 Hy 
Hyſſo pr Lavender e TE 
Sfr, Chamomile flowers 
Marjoaram - Mlarigold flowers. 
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22 8Þo PICKLING ARTICLES. 
Of theſe plants, it is proper to gather 2 quantity 
every ſummer to dry for winter; ſome neceflary in caſe 

of a ſcarcity of t which are of the abiding kind, ag 


- b 


byſſop, ſage, favory, winter marjoram, thyme; and of the 
others, as they do not continue in growth in winter, it is 


always neceffary to gather a proper ſupply ſor that pur. 
poſe ; and in all of which, the eligible feaſon for gather. 


ing them to dry is juſt when they are beginning to 
flower, being then in the fulleſt perfection of growth 


to keep well and retain their properties; cutting them 
in dry weather, the ſtems and flower ſpikes, &c. toge- 


ther, as directed under their reſpective articles; ſpread 
them in a dry place out of the reach of the full ſun, 


- where they may dry gently ; as, if fully expoſed in the 


hot ſun to dry, it would exhauft their peculiar proper- 
ties, which otherwiſe they will retain many months, 
See each ſort under its proper head. 
PICKLING ARTICLES 
Comprehend a liſt of ſuch plants, pods, fruits, &c. as 


are commonly uſed for pickling to preſerve for win- 


ter occaſions, &c. conſiſting principally of the fol- 
lowing kinds: gf Ons | ” 


Red cabbage. Berberries ; and for candy- 
Kidney-bean pods, Radiſh-ſeed pods, ling. 
Capſicum- pods. Love-apples. c | 
Green walnuts, © Small dried onions, 


Young cucumbers, Tree onions. _ 
_ Nafturtium berries. Rhubarb, young green ſtalks 


Red beet- root. of the leaves and ſhoots, © 


Potatoe apples. Angelica, for candying, 
3 Alſo, ſometimes, e 
Artichoke bottoms, Cauliflowers, 
Aſparagus. Young carrots. 


* 


when 


K 3 „ e on aca i=©<>. ow I Mm \ 


1* the above picklers, the red cabbage and red beet- 

root are proper for this when at full growth, in au- 
tumn, winter, and ſpring; the kidney bean, capſicum, 
walnuts, cucumbers, naſturtium berries, radiſh pods, 


— 
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ns the pods and fruit are young and green, in ſum- 


mer and autumn; the love- apples, both when green 
and ripe, and the onions, quite ſmall bulbs, when done 
growth and dried in autumn; berberries when ripe z 
the rhubarb, early part of ſummer; and the artichoke 
bottoms, aſparagus, cauliflowers, carrots, generally | in 
their young ſtate of perfection, in ſummer and autumn; 3 
and that, as ſeveral of the above ſorts are uſeful in 


other occaſions, the whole is explained, together with 


their culture, each ſort under its ſeparate head; eſpe» 
cially the herbaceous plants; the tree pickling fruits do 
not come fully under our plan, in regard to the general 
culture of the trees; though ſome general hints are given 


of the proper ſorts: and order of n in nn Men, 


ae 


SWEET HERBS. 
THESE are of the aromatic pot-herb kinds, of a pe- 


culiar ſweet favour, uſed for ſoups, broths, and 


ſome other culinary occaſions, to give them a-high fla- 


vour; and in families the cooks often require them of 
the gardeners by the appellation of ſweet herbs z and 
they conſiſt principally of the under-mentioned forts : E- = 


Sweet matjoram. Savory. va C1 EOF ig 

Pot marjoram. Thyme. „ <a MR” 
And, ſometimes, _ i 

1 4 Chervil. | 

Fennel. ö Tarragon. | 

Pennyroyal., Young mint, 


But the firſt four ſorts are moſt commonly thoſe in- 
cluded under the denomination of ſweet herbs. See me 
different ſorts BORE: their ſeveral heads. 
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T HESE in families are often demanded of the gar. 


dener ſimply by the name of ſoup herbs, and con- 


ſiſt of ſeveral ſorts, principally before explained under 


the article pot herbs, ſuch as 


Ae... :: : Leeks. 


Savory cre Sbervil. 
©? Thyme. i oy Tarragon, $6 
*:13 Celery. -: - Steen beet. 


+: Paiſley. - _ --.; White beet, 


- 


purpoſe, as they may be occaſionally demanded, 


— —_ 


* * $ 4 


GANERNAL OxsERVATTIONS and DIRECTIONS, both re- 
ative to the foregoing and numerous other concurring Par- 


* 


- grculars. © 


- 


SAVING concluded the general directions for raiſing 


the various eſculent plants of the kitchen garden, 

there are many other material particulars neceſſary to 
be obſerved relative to that diſtrict of gardening, which 
could not with propriety be introduced in the foregoing 


part of the work, and which I now propoſe explaining 


under a diſtinct head, the various articles ſeparately. 


Such as general obſervations reſpecting the proper 
ſoil and ſituation for a kitchen garden, when intended 


to make a new one, the proper dimenſions of one for 
family ſupply, &c. order of laying it out into different 


diviſions, of quarters, borders, beds, &c, general re- 


marks for preparing a kitchen ground, by digging, 
dunging, &. for the reception of the ſeveral crops; 
practical method of digging and trenching the ground 
for that purpoſe; proper manures and compoſts ; dif- 


But as ſeveral other herbs, &c. are occaſionally uſed 
for ſoups, all the different ſorts are mentioned under the 
article pot herbs, as ſimilar or applicable for the ſame 


' ferent. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, Ke. 348 


ferent methods of ſowing, pricking, planting, and tranf- 
planting ; with all the other eſſential manual opera- 
tions according to practice; utility of hot-beds in 
5 raiſing early and tender plants; proper materials of hot 
dung, tanners- bark, &c, for making them; methode 
of making, and proper dimenſions for different crops, 
their requiſites of frames, glaſſes, earth, &c. and general 
management; explanation of the different tools, imple- 
ments, and all proper materials neceſſary in the kitehen 
garden department, and their principal uſes therein; 
together with general obſervations on the methods of 
cropping the ground, and intercropping, to make the 
moſt advantage of the ſeveral compartments, where ne- 
ceſſary, in two, three, or more crops advancing in the 
ſame compartment, one under another, in ſucceſſional 
order, whereby to have the ground always completely 
occupied, to produce all poſſible abundance in the dif- 
ferent ſeaſons; and to which is added, the management 
of foreing-houſes, hot - walls, hot houſes, and cultute 
of the pine- apple. „5 "£9 MIR 00 IROOne 
Ia the foregoing directions in raiſing the different 
crops, the ground being ſuppoſed already planned; en- 
cloſed and laid out into proper compartments of quar- 
ters, borders, beds, for different crops; that as ' new 
kitchen gardens will be required at different times in 
many places, it will be neceſſary to give ſome general 
_ obſervations in the molt eſſential particulars, relative to 
foil, ſituation, dimenſions, incloling, and laying out 
into proper diviſions ; and practical culture of a kitchen 
garden in general. e en nen, tha 
Making and laying a new Kitchen Garden, : 
| Where intended to make a new kitchen garden, it 
is of the firſt importance to allot a ſufficient portion f 
the beft ground in a proper ſituation contiguous to the 
dwelling-houſe ; the ſituation not too low and wet, or 
ſubject to inundations, nor on a very confiderable mi- 
nence liable to be too dry in fummer, ot 'greatly e 
poſed ro the cold in winter, &c. may either be in a plate 
or leve] ground, or on' a moderare declivity, though in 
ſome foils and fituations, when ſubject to redundant 
3 moiſture 
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| moiſture at particular ſeaſons, a gentle ſlope will be 
more favourable than a dead level, whereby to diſcharge 


the water to ſome lower waſte premiſes; and as to ex- 
poſition, if it inclines to the ſouth-eaſt, ſouth, or weſt. 
erly, is preferable to a northerly aſpect; however, ag 

choice of ſituation cannot always be obtained, any of 

_ thoſe expoſures will be eligible, or in a ſituation par- 
taking of all thoſe aſpects will alſo be proper where the 
ſoil is good : and if it caſually occurs that ſome parts 
of the ground are low, others more elevated, ſloping, 
&c. and more moift and dry, it may be of advantage 
in more eligibly ſuiting particular crops at different 


. - ſeaſons; and that with regard to ſoil, a moderate loamy 


ground is very defirable, or of a ſandy loamy nature, 
either of which, being a favourable ſoil for moſt crops, 
and of great advantage where fruit trees for walls, 
eſpaliers, or ſtandards are intended; or in default of 


this, any other black, brown, or hazelly earth of a 


lighter or beavier, pliable, mellow texture, and proper 
depth of one or two ſpades, or more, will be very eli- 
gible for this purpoſe ; a ſtrong clayey ground, and that 
of a very light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly kind, and 
all wet ſpewy foils are unfavourable; but where ſuch 
ſoils unavoidably occur, either wholly or in part, they 
muſt be improved by degrees, ſuch as for the clayey 
land, with compoſts of a light warm nature, of any 
dry earth and dung, aſhes, ſand, &c. ſtronger ſub- 
ſtances for the ſandy and gravelly, and dry rich ſub- 
ſtantial materials to wet ſpewy ground, adding to all of 


vrhich plenty of dung; and by which aſſiſtances the bad 


ſoils may be augmented by degrees to a tolerable fertile 
ſtate; and in the ſoils in general, a competent depth of 
good working ſtaple muſt be regarded, principally of 
one full or moderate ſpade deep at leaſt before it reaches 


grave! ſand, clay, chalk, &c, but if two or three 


pades, it will be a very conſiderable advantage, both 
for the growth of moſt plants, and to admit of renew- 
ing the ſoil by occafional trenching up the freſh bottom 
earth that depth; and where two ipades deep or more, 
is favourable for the growth of long eſculent roots, as 
carrots, parſneps, red beet, &c. N ; 
5 an 
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In dimenſions: for a family kitchen garden, it may be 

from one to two or three acres for a moderate, mid-; 

dling, or large family, or for a more conſiderable ſup» 

| ply, ſome are of four, five, or ſix acres, and ſome eight; 

7 or ten; however, for a ſmall family, half an acre to a 
quarter of one or leſs, may ſometimes be ſufficient, 
eſpecially as in many places the allotted ſpace is con- 
fined to a ſmall extent; but for market kitchen. gar- 
dens, theſe are often very conſiderable,” and many. of 
the field kitchen grounds eight or ten miles round Lon- 
don extend twenty or thirty to forty or fifty acres or 
The form of a kitchen garden may either be ſquare, 
oblong, &c, according to fancy, or as the fituation 
admits. „ ni 8 e 

The ground ſhould be well fenced round, either with 

a wall or cloſe paling fora family garden, or any others 
of moderate extent, to have the opportunity of planting 
plenty of wall- trees; but for this, a good wall, ſeven or 

eight to ten feet high, is ſuperior to any paling, and a 

brick wall beſt of all, for the greater conveniency of 
nailing and training the wall-trees ; or where wall-trees 
are not intended, the fence may be a ſtrong hedge, 
or paling, or an outſide ditch and bank, with a 
quickſet hedge, &c. at top: however, where walls, 
&c. are intended, and if required to have as large a 
ſupply of wall-trees as poſſible, and there is proper 
ſcope of ground, a ſlip withoutſide of the walls, ten to 
twenty or thirty feet wide, or more, being fenced off with 
a ditch, bank, and hedge, or open or;cloſe paling, admits 
of planting both ſides of the walls with trees, and the 
ground thereof ſerves to raiſe many under crops; like. 
wiſe in extenſive kitchen gardens, croſs walls are ſome- 
times extended along the ground parallel eaft and weſt, 
and in an interſecting order, at conſiderable diſtanees 
from one another, to ſerve for having a ſtill more con- 
ſiderable ſupply of wall- trees, as well as afford many | 
uſeful, warm, and ſhady borders under them for parti- 
cular crops at different ſeaſons ; and alſo in ſome large 
gardens, hot- walls for forcing fruit-trees to early bear- 
ing ace conſtrued in the. croſs or other malls of a 
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ſouth aſpect, with flues for fire heat; ranging horizon | 


tally along the'infide-walls or middle ſpace, and, with 
frame work in front for glaſſes, five or ſix to eight or ten 
feet wide at bot:om, floping to the top; and bearing 
wall- trees planted withinſide, and trained to a trelles. 


work half a foot from the wall, or glaſſes, ſuch as for 


forcing early grapes, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 


plums, cherries, by making fires every night: from the 
beginning of February till May or June, and in which 


may alſo have early ſtrawberries, kidney beans, &c. 
The ground within the walls, or other fences ſhould 
de laid out in ſome regular order into compartments for 
the different crops, forming a broad border along next 
the walls, & c. five or fix to eight or ten feet wide, to 
plant wall trees, and to raiſe many early and late crops 
of kitehen plants, then allot a ſpace for a walk, of from 
three or four to ſix, eight, or ten feet, either of gravel, 
road ſcrapings, ſand, or coal aſnes, or occafionally of 
graſs; and, if thought neceſſaty, a walk extended along 
the middle, and croſs ways; and next the walks ano- 
ther border, ſive or ſix feet wide, and which may be 


planted behind with eſpalier fruit trees, and ſerve to raiſe 


many ſmall erops; then within this ate the main quar- 
ters for raiſing! the great crops of all ſorts; and which 
Juarters, if conſiderable, may be divided for different 
erops into ſmaller breaks or compartments of twenty, 
thirty; to forty or fifty feet wide, and between which 
may be planted rows of ſtandard fruit trees, gooſeber- 
ries,” and cutrrants; and ſome of theſe ſmaller compart- 
ments, when digged for ſowing, &c. may be ſubdivided 
into beds of four feet and a half te five or ſix feet, ſuch 
as for crops of onions, leeks, carrots, and ſeveral ſmall 
cloſe crops, hereafter explainddꝙPee . 
Planting Fruit-trees in the Kitchen Garden. 
When deſigned to plant fruit-trees in the kitchen 
garden, formed as above, no time ſhould be foſt; for 
theſe ate very profitable both for family ſupply and the 
markets, and ma be had in gleat variety in all the 


nurſery grounds, either young of a year or two old 


| from grafting and budding for your own training, or 
-4 F <2. 3 12 1 N * 8 ; f ; o SE.% os . 
ſuch as are trained to a'bearivg ſtate, ſo as to furviſh 
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the garden at once with bearing trees, both for-walls; 
| eſpaliers, and ftandards, to be planted either in autumn 
or beginning of winter, from about the latter end of 
Ogober or any time in November till Chriſtmas, 1 | 
open weather, or in the ſpring about February an: 
March, planting the wall- trees at from fifteen to eigh- 
teen feet diſtance, as apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
plums, cherries, grapes, mulberries; and pears, apples, 
1 fgs, twenty to twenty- five feet aſunder, as they ſpread 
| more conſiderably than the afore-mentioned forts; 
though ſome ſorts of pears and apples that are worked 
on dwarf ſtocks may be planted only fifteen to eighteen” 
or twenty feet, or if on paradiſe ſtocks, ten to fifteen 
feet; and if high walls, may plant between the com- 
mon dwarf wall trees thoſe of half or full ftandard, 
with ſtems of from three or four to five or ſix feet, ele- 
vating the head of branches that height, to ſpread the 
upper part of the wall while the others are advancing 
below; and when theſe are advanced conſiderably up- 
ward, cut away the under branches of the others by de- 
grees; and a row. of eſpaliers may be planted in the bor- 
ders which ſurround the main quarters, apples, Pears 
plums, cherries, apricots, grapes, the diſtance as above, 
and the branches trained in a ſpreading order till thoſe of 
the different trees meet, forming a ſort of hedge, in which 
they will both appear ornamental, ſhelter: the interior 
quarters, and bear abundance of fine fruit; the Rand+ 
ard trees to be planted in the large quarters in'rows | 
twenty, thirty, to forty or fifty feet aſunder, by.the 
ſame diſtance in the lines; or in garden- grounds where 
no walls or eſpaliers are planted, it is very profitables 
to plant ranges of beſt ſtandards in lines the above diſs 
tance; and gooſeberries, currants, raſpberries, between 
the ſtandard- trees in the ſame rows; alſo ſeparate con- 
tinued plantations of gooſeberries and eurtants planted 
in rows ſix to eight or ten feet aſunder, by ſix ſeet in 
the rows, will be very profitable in their abundant 
produce in green and ripe fruit both for family ſup- 
ply, and very beneficial for market; and between 
the rows may have many ſmall crops, as turneps, ſpi- 
nach; colewarts, c, likewiſe plaptatione.l inniphowaty. 
nd | | 5 ; | plante 
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330 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
planted four feet and a half afunder, and three feet in 
In planting the wall-trees, allot for the ſouth walls 
principally, peaches, neQarines, apricots, grapes, figs, 
beſt forts of plums and cherries, ſome. choice pears, 
and ſome golden pippin apples, or other beſt eating 
kinds; alſo in caſt and weſt walls, plant ſome of the 
above ſorts for ripening fruit in ſucceſſion, as peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, cherries, plums, pears; and on 
north walls plant ſome morello and other cherries for 
late fruit, likewiſe ſeveral: forts of plums and pears; 
and on walls have likewiſe a ſupply of white and red 
currants, and ſome. beſt gooſeberries and raſpberries; 
as all wall-trees produce fruit in ſuperior perfection in 
frze and flavour; and ſome ſorts will not ripen effectu- 2 
ally without that aid, ſuch as peaches, nectarines, figs, 1 
grapes, apricots; though of the latter, ſome ſorts will 
ripen on ſtandards and in eſpaliers. 2 


Digęging and trenching the Ground, —_ 
- The kitchen garden, in its ſeveral compartments, 
ſhould be prepared for the different crops by a good dig- 
es or trenching; generally at firſt, if a new garden, 
et the whole be regularly trenched, by trenches | 
two feet wide, digging them two ſpades deep, if the MW 
depth of good ſoil admits ; or if not of ſufficient depth, | 
go only one ſpade and a ſhovelling, not to turn up 
the bad foil; throwing each trench of ground up in 
rough ridges lengthways, to meliorate and improve by 
the weather till the time for ſowing and planting ; then 
levelled down with an even ſurface according as want- 
ed, for the different crops of ſeeds and plants, and 
which, by again breaking and dividing the ſoil, will 
be an additional improvement; and if in extenſive field 
kitchen grounds, where ploughing inftead of digging 
is principally practiſed, it ſhould be ploughed a pro- 
portionable depth according to the order of ploughing, 
or for long roots, as carrots, parſneps, &c. double 
ploughed, if a proper depth of good ſtaple : and for 
ſome principal ſmall crops, permitted to lie rough as 
above, in winter, &c, then ploughed again and rough mw 
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rowed, to even the ſurface. for ſmall-ſeeds, as onions, 


by plain or ſingle digging, one ſpade deep for all common 
cops, either digging right forward or trenchways; 
and by trench digging, two ſpades deep for particular 


trenching the ground two good ſpades, it more effectu - 
| ally buries all weeds on the ſurface a conſiderable depth 
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carrots, tur neps, Ke. T. 
But in gardens in cultivation, the digging of the 
ground in the preparation for the ſeeds and plants of 
the different crops, may be performed occaſionally both 


plants and roots, or one and a ſhovelling; but for all 
long eſculent roots, as cartots, parſneps, &c, double 


digging, or trenching two ſpades, where the good ſoit ' 
poflibly . admits, will be of much advantage in the 


growth of theſe kind of plants; and by occaſionally 


in the bottom; and the top ſpit of ſoil exhauſted or im- 


poveriſhed by repeated crops, being thus turned down 


below, and the 5 fr eſn bottom earth removed to the top, 


it in a manner renews the ground in freſh vigour for 


two or three years or more, when that now turned to 
the bottom will be recruited to be trenched up again in 
its turn for ſucceſſional renewal, as require. 
All kitchen, ground ſhould have a thorough Tigging 


or trenching once every year at leaſt; and the principal 
ſeaſon for general digging, &c. is winter and early 
part of ſpring, ready for the ſpring ſowing and plant- 
ing the main crops; and in which, as before obſerved, 
commonly dig it trenchways in rough ridges, to im- 
prove by the weather till wanted for cropping, then 


may be expeditiouſly levelled down with an even ſur- 


face; or digging will alſo be occaſionally required in 


ſummer and autumn for immediate ſowing and planting 
and ſome. compartments will probably require digging two 


* three times in a year, according as wanted for ſow- 
ing or planting with freſh ſucceſſional Crops; though 


ſometimes in interplanting between other crops in rows, 
before the ground after the principal digging is become 
hard bound, it will often admit of planting without 


digging it again at that time for the ſecondary or in- 
tervening crop intended; but for all ſowing it is _— | 
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en. neceſſary to hate: the ground keln digged for 


at purpoſe. 28 


As digging and trenching is ee e 


— —ͤ—ę— as by plain or common digging 

right for ward, one ſpade deep, and by trench-digging 
in regular trenches, two or three ſpades wide, and one 
or two deep, I mall n to mention the Pattiablars 


of the different methods. EP Rune 


For general digging, Lat ts full ſized 
ſpades, the plate twelve to thirteen or apr inch 
long. to to cemove the ſail-a proper depft 

Plain or common digging one ſpade dees right rk 
ward, for immediate ſowing or planting with any com- 
mon crops, is perſormed by. firft digging out à ſmall 
trench along one end, one ſpade deep, and the ſame in 
width, lay ing or wheeling the earth thereof to fill up 
at finiſhing; or if there is any low corner in tbe com- 
partment of ground, begin digging! there: firſt, digging 
out a ſmall opening as above, ſo beginning at the open 
trench, proceed. 0 digging ſpade and ſpade, turning 
the earth of each ſpit right before you into the open 
trench, taking but thin or moderate ſpits before the 
ſpade, e ide the ſoil more eflzcdually, and not en- 


| tering the ſpade too much ſlanting, but more uprightly, | 


and go the full depth, giving each ſpit of ground a clean 
turn off the ſpade, top downward, both to turn up the 
freſh ſoil effectually to the top, and to bury allitop weeds, 
and dung, if any, clean to the bottom, breaking all 
lumpy parts and large clods, levelling the ſurface as 
vou go on; or where the ground is thickly dunged, 
the dung may be trimmed into the trench in a ſpade 
width, or a little more, from time to time, and the 


ground digged upon it a regular depth in a level order 
as above; and fo proceed to the end, filling up the laſt 
opening with the earth of the ns; laid n ob that 


purpoſe, as above adviſed. 


Obſerve, in the above diggin op inte if any part of 
the ground is lower than the reſt, that part ſnould ge- 


nerally be carried on foremolb in >. gradual gentle 


_ ſweep, working, the higher ground towards the lower, 
to taiſe the latter and fall the former to an equal level; 


obſerving 


-— 
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r obſerving the ' ſame, if any part is usb to keep hop 
| BB behind, digging the lower ground on firſt, alittle before 
the other, to bring the whole: to an newad' level ſur- 
face; andſin finiſhing, if: one corner ſhould: be higher 
than: the other, work the digging: gradually: round to 
finiſh at the higheſt puny en it een to a 
the other ground. Af e 1 1 0 
Trench digging one ig Joh 15 regular trenckid | 
| two or three ſpades wide, as a more effectual digging 
N for particular or general crops, is performed by firſt 
digging out a trench along one end, two feet, or not 
ö more than three moderate ſpades wide, and à good 
| ſpade, deep, ot one ſpade and a ſhovelling, or the!orumbs, 
as it is called, wheeling the earth thereof to fill up the 
BB Haiſhing trench; and marking out another trench the 
| width: 5 the firſt, pare off all weeds at top, or if dung 
ed, alſo the: ding; into the bottom of the open trenehy | 
then dig the other lengthways a ſpade: deep, or à ſpade b 
and the crumbs at bottom, as juſt above obſerved, turn- 
ing the earth into the firſt open trench upon the weeds 
and dung, either level, if for immediate cropping, or each 
ttench laid in a rough ridge long ways, to be afterwards 
levelled down even, for ſowing and planting; and fo pro- 
ceed trench and trench to the end of the compartment 
of ground, filling up the laſt trench with the earth 
of the firſt opening; and this method of ſingle digging 
trench- ways, buries weeds and dung à regular p L 
depth, turns down the worn-aut top ſoil, and the freſh IF 
bottom earth to the top, and will be a very effeQtual _ 
digging for moſt crops; though not always ſo eligible 
as double digging or trenching two ſpades deep de a- 
ſionally for "particular ny _—_ eſcalents, as carrots, 
| -parſneps, Nc. 1 i Ro V4 Tg Lp 1 | 
Double — or ah two ſpades d 
two and the crumbs in deep good ground, is — | 
neceſſary for occafional practice, both for the advantage 
of ſome particular crops, ſuch as principal crops of 4 
long root eſculents, as carrots, - parineps, &c. before || 
remarked, as well as: accaſionally for crops. in general, | 
as being moſt effectuał in renewing the top foil when q 
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| Om exhauſted, and n weeds deep not to grow 
| again; 
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again; and is performed by opening a firſt trench along 
one end, as above, in the ſingle trenching, two full 
ſpades, or not more than three moderate ſpades wide, 


by two ſpades deep, or occaſionally two and the crumbs, 


or only two ſpades and one ſhovelling, or none at all, 
as it may ſeem expedient, or the depth of good ſtaple 


admits, not going below this; wheeling the earth of 


this firft opening to fill up the laſt trench; and then 
marking out the next trench the fame width, pare off 
all weeds, &c. at top into the bottom of the firſt open- 


ing, dig the ſecond trench along lengthways, turning 


the ſpits clean into the open one; firſt digging along 
the top ſpit the full width, and ſhovel up the crumbs, 


if thought neceſſary; then dig the ſecond ſpade in the 


ſame order in upon the firſt, laying the ground either 
level, if for immediate cropping, or otherways, that of 
each trench thrown in a rough ridge longways, to im- 
prove by the weather; it can be expeditiouſly: levelled 
down hereafter as wanted ; or if the ground be dunged, 
trim in the dung upon the firſt ſpit of earth, and dig 
the next upon the dung, not to bury it the whole depth 


of the trench, too diſtant from the roots of the plants; 


and thus in either method, proceed trench and trench, 


ridge as above, to meliorate and enrich by the weather, 


and levelled down as wanted for cropping, in ſowing. 


and planting, &c. and having trenched to the end of 
| the piece of ground, fill up the laſt trench with the 
earth of the firft, level, or in a ridge, in the above or- 
This double trenching to particular compartments, 

occaſionally by forming a conſiderable depth of looſe 
ſoil, proves greatly beneficial to all crops, in affording 
a large ſcope for the extreme roots to deſcend freely, to 


- draw all poflible nouriſhment; and likewiſe by turning 


© down the upper ſpit of earth when worn out, and the 
under ſpit of freſh earth to the top, often proves of ma- 


terial advantage in renewing the vegetative quality of 


the ground, as formerly obſerved: likewiſe is' very ef- 


ſectual when ground is foul, over-run with top- weeds; 
or where greatly 6 


generally laying the ground of each trench in a rough 


— 2. 
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be effected by turning back the dung of each trench; 
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ſpade, or one and the crumbs, ſo trimming in the 


| of this plant, run down perpendicularly full that depth. 


two or more equal parts, and then, digging out a firſt 


earth to the end of that where intended to finiſh ; ſo 
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y turning the ſurface clean to the bottom of the trench, 


ſo deep that they cannot grow; and the ſeeds will 
moſtly periſh before the ground is turned up again, 


But in double trenching ground wheredunged, and da = 


defirous not to bury the dung but one ſpade deep within 
ſpeedy reach of flight-rooting plants or others, it may 


then firſt dig the top ſpit along the full width, turning 
it into the open trench in a level manner, and then 
throwing in the dung upon this an equal depth, dig 
the ſecond ſpit the ſame width, throwing the earth in 
upon the dung, either levelled or ridged, according to 
the foregoing obſervations; and ſo proceed trench and 
trench, burying the dung equally i in each the ___ as 
above, 

Though for trenching dunged ground, that to WR 
the dung buried only a moderate depth, within more 
ſpeedy reach of the roots of the plants, as before ob- 
ſerved, it will be the moſt ready way to dig but one 


dung into the bottom of, each open trench, digging the- 
earth of the ſucceeding one upon the dung the depth 
juſt mentioned, whereby it will be equally interred in 
the earth, all a regular and moderate depth, as may be 
requized... 
The marbles for ſome ene plants vil be re- 
quired to be three ſpades deep, but principally only for 
liquorice; as the main roots, which are the uſeful parts 


dee Liguorice. 


118 conſiderable large ſpaces of — by 
regular trenches, two or three ſpades wide, that to ſave 
time in opening a firſt trench the whole width of the 
ground, and of wheeling the earth thereof to the ather 
end to fill up at laſt, the ground may be divided into 


opening along the end of the firſt diviſion, wheel —— | 


trenching along this firſt ſpace to the end; then at that 
end of the ſecond diviſion, opening the firſt trenek 
thereof, wheel the earth to fill up the laſt open trench of 


5 
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the firſt ſpace, continuing the trenching of this fecord MW »© 
compartment, filling up at laſt with the firſt Opening of f 
the next, and ſo of the others; filling up the laſt or fi. 1 
niſhing-trench with the earth of the firſt opening of th MW 
„„, 
Or ſometimes: in ſingle - handed trenching in ſmall a 
- compartments, to ſave time in opening a full trench, 9 
marking out the firſt trench two or three ſpades wide, ff 
begin at one end, dig out an opening only two or three : 
ſpades lengthways the ttench; carry the earth where in- 1 
tended to finiſh ; then proceed in the trenchiog, turning d 
the ſpits of earth before you into the firſt opening, le- f 
vel or ridgeways; continuing in that manner to the end 9 
| of the trench, then opening the next at the ſame end Ne 
where the firſt finiſhed, and of the ſame dimenſiont, 
filling up with the earth thereof the laſt opening of the 
firſt trench, and ſo proceed with trenching as above, 
and fill up the laſt opening of this with the firſt opening 
of a third trench; and the ſame of all the reft, filling 
up at laſt with the earth of the firſt opening. 
Or ſometimes in trenching capacious ſpaces of ground, 
that to ſave much work in opening firſt and filling up 
laſt trenches, I have practiſed a method to begin and fi- 
niſh with only ode opening, but which can hardly be 
expreſſed by words: I however will endeavour to ex- 
plain it as well as poſſible. Firſt dividing the large 
ſpace into two or more equal parts, and opening a firſt 
trench, wheel the earth to the end propoſed to finiſh at; 
then trenching along in the common way, till advanced 
within as much of the end as the piece of ground is 
wide, nearly ſquare; then begin to prepare for turning 
the trenches, to trench towards the, other undigged 
ſpace, not however by narrowing the trenches at one 
end, and wider at the other, but continued of the ſame 
width, and by ſhortening each trench regularly; each 
ſucceeding one ſhorter than that preceding by juſt the 
length of its width: for example, if the trenches are 
two feet wide, dig the firſt ſhortening trench to within 
two feet of the end, next to the other ground; dig the 
next trench within two feet of the undigged part of the 
fu ſtʒ proceeding the ſame with a third within two 2 | 
v3 „ SO Ts | 5 © 
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of fourth, fifth, &c. ſhortening each in the ſame exact regu- 
i- W lr order; each following trench digged ſhorter by two 


ie feet than the preceding one, till advanced to the laſt 


| trench two feet wide and long, terminating at one corner 
at the end of the ground; ſo that the ſeveral trenches to- 
„ W gether, thus ſhortened, appear, in a manner, like ſteps of 
e, ſtairs; then, mark out the trenches now contrary ways to 
re the others, to range lengthways the ground, and begin- 
1 ning at the ſhorteſt open trench at the corner aforeſaid, 
g dig them trench and trench in that order, each will fill 
its oppoſite open ſpace, continuing on quite to the other 
d ground till that of the ſhortened trenches is brought 
d equal with the other trenched part of this firſt diviſion, 


„ tze open trench now ranging lengthways thereof; and 
de MW then to continue the trenching in the other diviſion of 


„ground, proceed turning the trenches in the ſame ſhort- 
g ening manner, without filling up or opening another 


gs W trench at the end, but by now again ſhortening each trench 


in the order as before, till trenched ſhorter and ſhorter 
, W to the farther corner of the ſame end of this ſecond ſpace 
p WW of undug ground; then again turn the trenches now croſs - 


- ways thereof, dig them trench and trench, as before ob- 

e fſerved; continuing thus towards the other end; and if 

=, another adjoining ſpace is to be digged, begin again 
ce ſhortening in proper time, when the length and width f 
it the undigged ſpace is equal, proceeding then in the © 
5 ſame ſhortening order in this, and till advanced round 

d in the next diviſion ; ſo then trench right along, and in 

is the laſt ſpace, continue the trenching in the common 

g method to the end, and fill up with the earth of the 

d hiſt opened trench. TCT 

e The above is the beſt explanation I can give of this 

e method, which can only be fully comprehended by prac- 

h tice; obſerving always to let the undigged part of the 

e ſhortened trenches be next the ſucceeding plat of ground. 

e Frequent digging and trenching divides and pulve- 

n rizes the ſoil to an improved condition for vegetation, 


e keeps the ground looſe for the roots to take their natu- 
e ral courſe freely, and open for the admiſſion of all rain, 


t ew, &c. to enrich it with their nutritious matter, 


Fe Q which | 
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1 of the end of the ſecond; and in the ſame manner with a 
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which is often loſt upon a hard ſoil, in being exhaled | 
by the ſun, but penetrates into a looſe ſoil, and ſheltered 
from its power; and deep digging occaſionally has alſo 


its: particular advantage, turns up a new ſurface often of 
an improved nature for moſt plants, and by going mode. 


rately deep, a good ſpade, or two ſpades occalionally, | 
| Joofening the ſoil that depth, gives liberty for the roots 
to extend far where they meet no refiftance to draw in | 

proper nouriſhment; and the growth above the ſurface | 
_ correſponds much to that below; ground digged or | 


trencbed up in rough ridges4n autumn and winter, is not 
_ only laid open to the action of the ſun, wind, froſt, 
and rain, to improve its vegetative quality, but is early 


ready for general ſpring cropping, in ſeeds and plants; 


and at which ſeaſon is expeditiouſly levelied down for 
that purpoſe ; and this further ſtirring of the ground in 
levelling down the ridges, pulverizes and meliorates 
the eaith, and improves its fertility, as well as prepares 
it in the beſt condition for fowing and planting, and 
the ſeeds and plants will grow more proſperouſly in 
proportion. . . | 
In ground deſigned for winter or early ſpring ſowing 
and planting, it is alſo of advantage to dig it ſome 
time before in rough ridges, in order that the ſuperfl..ous 
moiſture may evaporate ;- but late in ſpring, or in ſum- 
mer and autumn, if the ſeaſon be dry, it is more eli- 
gible to ſow or plant immediately after digging, trench- 
ing, or laid down in a level order, while the ſurface is 
freſh ſtirred and moiſt, eſpecially for all kinds of ſow- 
ing, more particularly broad caſt ſowing on the ſur- 
face, : 18 „„ 
However, at moſt ſeaſons, the ground for ſowing 
and planting being prepared in a level order for that 
purpoſe, either by common or plain digging or trench- 


ing, or by levelling down ſuch as was digged up in 


 Tidges, as before obſerved, will generally, in moſt mo- 
derately light and dry foils, be in beſt condition while 
it is freſh ſtirred, or ſoon after digging, &c. though 
in planting it may be performed in moſt kinds of hardy 
plants either as ſoon as the ground is digged or levelled 
down, or in any moderate time after: but ſowing is 


f 5 


principal 
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ine moſt adviſable to follow immediately or 


ſoon after digging, &c. while the ſurface is freſh/ mov- 
ed, and is of a free mouldering ſtate, ſo as it will rea- 


ee the rake in raking, or at leaſt of a mode- | 


rate conſiſtence between moiſt and dry, neither hard 
and cloddy, nor wet to clog to the rake or feet in tak - 
ing the ſeed into the ground; and generally the fame 
degree of moiſture in the freſh-digged ſtate is the moſt 
eligible to make the ſeeds ſprout tree ly. . 
Fokk- DicoN is uſed principally in the culture of 
one particular crop, namely, aſparagus, in the ſpring- 
dreſſing the beds, to looſen them a few inches depth, 
both to looſen and improve the ſoil, and that the ad- 


vancing buds may have liberty to ſhoot freely; allo in 


manuring aſparagus beds in autumn, to fork in the dung 
three or four inches deep: likewiſe fork-digging is 

ſometimes of utility in looſening. the ground between 
wide rows of particular. plants when the ſurface is hard 
bound, or ſometimes to looſen borders of wall-trees, 
eſpaliers, &c, when, after being ſpade-digged, is trod 


den hard, by performing the neceſſary buſineſs to th 


trees, 
But in aſparagus beds in particular the forks -digging 


in the ſpring is eſſentially and indiſpenſably neceſſary, 


having generally for this purpoſe a proper aſparagus- 


fork, formed with three ſhort flat tines, the ends round- 
ed; or, in want of this, with a light ſhort tined dung- 


ſack: and with either of which dig the beds longways, 
entering the fork in a flanting direction three or four 
inches deep, turning each ſpit bottom up and top down: 


and when all is thus forked, rake the beds even, draw- 


ing off all hard clods, ſtones, &c, into the alleys; 
which work of fork-digging theſe beds in the ſpring fer- 


tilizes the ſoil, and gives liberty for the young aſpara- 


gus buds to advance. freely and firong in-the enſuing 


| ſpring and ſummer productions. See Ann and . 
aſparagus-forks. | 


A flight fork-digging on other occaſions to Ann 


| any hard- bound ſurface between wide rows of plants in 
quarters, beds, or borders, or trampled: fruit tree bi | 
ders, or others before mentioned, may be practiſed oc- 


Wn, ,,, caſionally 


crops in proportion. 
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<afionally where thought expedient, juſt to turn up and 
Air the top of the ground three or four inches deep, 
both for the immediate benefit of the plants, and that 
-the rain, dew, air, &c. may have proper acceſs to pe- 
netrate into the earth beneficially to the roots, to en- 


courage a free growth below and above. | 
Likewiſe fork digging is ſometimes pradiiſed in va- 


cant ground that has been level-digged ſor ſowing or 


planting, and has lain ſome time after to want freſh 


ſtirring, and in which a flight fork-digging may be ex- 


peditiouſly performed, improveable to the ground and 
intended crops; alſo ſometimes is practiſed to prick in 
rotten dung a moderate depth-in ground that has been 
previoully level-digged, then dunged, and this forked 


in four or five inches deep, which often proves very 
beneficial for crops of onions, leeks, lettuce, and other 


Hlight-rooting plants, that the roots may ſooner reach 


the dung, to receive all poſſible benefit thereof from the 


beginning of their growth, | 


And fork-digging is the proper method of digging 


vp potatoes in gardens, and occaſionally in fields, when 


not plowed up; and fometimes for digging up carrots, 
&c, alſo aſparagus roots for planting. 1 


Manuring or dunging the Ground. 


4 


4 


The dunging or wanuring of this ground may be 


- performed at any ſeaſon, when deſigned for immediate 


ſowing | 


— 
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ſowing and planting; but for genera] manuring, the 
end of autumn, any time in winter or ſpring, accord- 
ing as ground becomes vacant, are the moſt eligible ſear 
ſons for that work, to augment the particular compart- 
| ments for the reception of the general crops at the prin- 
2 cipal ſowing and planting ſeaſons. „ 

For kitchen - garden manure, the rotten dung of old 
hot - beds when done production, in autumn and winter, 
is moſt excellent; but in default of this, or a ſufficiency 

thereof, any other that can be the moſt readily obtain- 
ed, either rotten, half rotted, or freſh, will beeligible, 
both of horſe dunghills, rotted cow-dung, hog-dung, 
or all or any of theſe together, or any kind of general 
dung heaps of different dungs, earth, ſhes, and other 
dungy materials in compoſts, laying it from about three 
or four to five or fix inches thick, or if more the better, 
for ſome particular. Jong ſtanding crops, as aſparagus, 
&c, and generally digged in only one ſpade deep, that 
the roots of the plants may ſooner reach the dung, to 
receive all poſſible benefit from its intended advantage. 
BK Though for ſome particular root eſculents, as car- 
| rots, parſneps, turneps, &c. if the ground intended for 
| their culture has been dunged the year before, and the 
dung rotted to earth, will be rather more eligible than, 
if manured the ſame year; as ſometimes freſh dung is 
apt both to impede the downright growth of the long 
roots, and to occaſion ſome to canker, particululy car= _ 
rots, and ſometimes in fteſh dunged ground turneps are | 
apt to grow rank, without forming handſome. or well= | 
taſted roots. _ 1 N | 


Preparing and laying out Ground for ſawing and plantin g. 
In PREPARING GROUND for immediate ſowing and WW 
planting, either by digging, trenching, or levelling Ul 
down ſuch as has been formerly digged up in ridges, let 
all large lamps and clods be well broken, and lay the 
ſurface even and ſmooth, _ „ „„ 
For ſowing and planting the different crops, the 
ground, prepared as above, may either remain for ſow- 
ing, &c. in continued larger or ſmaller breaks or di- 
viſions for each reſpective crop; or for ſome particular 


. de, 
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crops, the large compartments divided into beds four 


feet, or four and a half to five or fix feet wide, with 


ſpade- wide alleys between the beds, either for ſowing - 
particular or genera] crops of onions, leeks, or occa-- 


ſionally carrots, parſneps, beets, ſpinach, lettuce, ra- 


diſhes, and many other forts of ſmall plants, both of | 


fuch as commonly remain where ſowed, as explained 


under their proper heads, and for 'pricking out and 
tranſplanting into otter compartments, that by being 
in beds with alleys between, is very convenient for 
ſowing, and alſo for pricking or planting ſmall plants, 


and the alleys admit of going between the beds to per- 
form the neceſſary culture without trampling on the 


plants, or treading the ground about them hard and 
binding, and it alſo gives an appearance of uniformity 
to the garden ; likewiſe beds, as above, are convenient 


for pricking and planting out many ſmall crops, as for 
Pricking out young cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, 


celery, &c. and many ſorts of ſweet herbs, and for 
planting out lettuce, endive, leeks, garlick, ſhallots, 


rocambole, aſparagus, mint, balm, ſage, ſavory, and all 


the aromatic or pot-herb tribe; however, the diviſion 


into beds is often diſpenſed with in ſowing moſt of the 


_ Principal crops, both of onions, leeks, carrots, parſneps, 


: turneps, ſpinach, radiſhes, lettuce, beets, and ſeveral 
other ſorts, eſpecially in great crops, and in moſt of 


the conſiderable market grounds, generally ſowing in 
continued large compartments, as being more expedi- 


tiouſly performed, and no ground loſt in alleys; and in 


either of which every one may practice as ſeems moſt 


expedient. | 1 Fr 
Though many ſorts of plants are never cultivated in 
ſmall beds for final culture, but jn continued ſpaces, 


larger or ſmaller, as the extent of ground admits, as 

' peas, beans, kidney-beans, cabbage, ſavoys, broccoli, 
borecole, cauliflowers, coleworts, celery, cardoons, ar- 
tichokes, potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, &c. all of 


which being generally raiſed in wide rows, from two or 
three to four feet aſunder. Fo? 5 

Hut others again require to be conſtantly raiſed in beds, 

ſuch as aſpar2gus in particular, with two-fcet wide alleys 


F 
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between, both to admit of going in the alleys to gather 


the produce, which would otherwiſe be much ſpoiled by 
trampling on the beds, and alſo to admit of giving the 


beds the peculiar winter and ſpring drefling ; likewiſe 


ſtrawberries ſhould be moſtly cultivated in four feet 


wide beds, with alleys between, or in borders, to ad- 


mit of ſtanding in the alleys, &c. to water the plants, 
and gather the fruit, which, like the aſparagus, would 
otherwiſe be much damaged ; z and it is alſo proper to 
have moſt of the aromatic herbs in beds, as mint, balm, 


ſage, thyme, ſavory, &c. and will be convenient in many js 


other ſmall plants. 

The principal ſeaſon for ſowing and planting the ge- 
neral cxops of the kitchen garden is the ſpring months, 
February, March, and April, for the main ſupplies of 


all ſorts, and May, June, July, for ſmaller ſucceſſion 


crops of particular kinds, and autumn, from Auguſt 


and September to November or December, for ſeveral - 


principal crops to ſtand the winter, and for early crops 


next ſpring and ſummer ; all of which as explaines 2 


| hereafter. 


The work of ſowing, eſpecially by broad eat ſhoul& _ 
generally be performed while the ground is freſh fired 


after digging, &c. or when the ſurface is moderately 


| dry, neither hard cloddy nor cloggy wet, but fo as che 


earth will-readily moulder and yield to the rake with- 


out clogging thereto, and before it is become ſo 
dry that the clods will not break in raking, or by rain 
rendered wet and mirey ; and always ſow principally in 
| dry weather, when the ſurface is in proper order te 
| Take freely; or in ſummer it is good to ſow when there 


is a proſpect of rain, or immediately after rain falls, or 
in ground that has been ſome time digged, and the ſur= 
face become dry, and the clods hard and ſtubborn, it 
is eligible; if poſſible, to let it have rain, or watered, 


before ſowing, to meliorate and render it pliable to the To 


rake after ſowing the ſeed. 


Though, as to drill ſowing, this may be more eligti⸗ i 


bly performed both in moiſt and dry weather, or When 


the ground is wet or 17 7 in a moderate degree. See 


drill fowi . 
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And planting, likewiſe, is moſt <ligible when the 
ground is freſh digged, though this is not ſo materially to 
de obſerved as in ſowing, and may be performed in 
any open weather, either as ſoon as the ground is dig. | 
ged or laid down, or in any moderate time after; but 


in ſummer, in particular, it is of importance to take 


opportunity of rain to perform all principal planting; | 


and in ſpring, ſummer and autumn planting, in dry 
weather, it will be of much advantage to water parti- 
cular plants, as ſoon as planted, as cabbage, cauliflow- 
ers, broccoli, ſavoys, celery, endive, lettuce, and all 
other above-ground plants, where convenient. 


The different Methods and R ules for ſewing. 0 


Sowix c is performed by different methods, ſuch as, 


broad-caſt ſowing, and drill ſowing. 
- Broad-caft ſowing is the moſt common method for 


general practice, and is effected by diſſeminating the 
feed from the band in a ſpreading order over the general 


ſurface, either in a continued plat, proceeding in regu- 


lar moderate ſpaces, to ſow every part equally, and di- 


_ rely raked in as regularly as poſſible, or in beds, ſowing 
bed and bed ſeparately longways, and rake in the ſeed in 


ttuthe ſame manner; or in either method, eſpecially the for- 


mier, if dry lignt ground, ſowing the feed as above, then, 
before raking it in, firſt tread it down equally with the feet 
nearly cloſe, taking ſhort ſteps, and then rake in the ſeed 


_ evenly ; and which method of treading in the ſeed in 
light ground, both ſettles the ſeed more regularly, that, 
in raking, it will be more equally and effectually cover- 


ed in the earth, and where ſowed in continued com- 


partments, when we are obliged to ſtand and tread on 
the ground in raking in the feed, the previous treading 
it down, every part equally, prevents the feet from 


ſinking in holes, in which much of the ſeed would be 
. unavoidably drawn, and the plants would come up ir- 
regularly; likewiſe, treading in the ſeed in a light 


ſoil cloſes the ſurface to retain the moiſture longer; 
however, in wettiſh ground, or at early ſeaſons, in 
winter or ſpring ſowing, when the ground is rather 
wet or cloggy, treading is not eligible ; and in which 
caſe, the ground being laid out in four feet, or four 
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| and a half wide beds, with foot wide alleys between, 
it will be convenient to ſtand in the alleys to ſow and 


rake in the ſeed, without trampling on the beds to bind 


the ſurface bard. | 
Or in bed-ſowing and treading in the ſeed, may bone 


times, after treading it down, caſt ſome looſe earth out of 


the alleys evenly over the feed, then rake the beds; or 
| firſt raking in the ſeed, either aſter treading it down, or 
raking in without treading, if it appears not effectually 


covered, pare the alleys one, two, or three inches deep, 


breaking the earth fine, ſpread ſome evenly on the beds, 
and with the rake lightly ſmooth the ſurface; or alſo in a 
dry ſeaſon, eſpecially in ſummer ſowing in dry weather, 


and light looſe ground, ſowing in beds as above, and after 


raking in the ſeed, may ſmooth the ſurface lightly with 
| the back of the ſpade, to cloſe the earth more effectually 


over the ſeed, and which will more effectually re ſiſt the 


drought, and retain the moiſture longer in the earth. 
Likewiſe, ſometimes in bed ſowing, either at an-earl) 

ſeaſon in winter or ſpring, in wettiſh ground, that will 
not rake kindly, the ſeed being ſowed on the ſurface, ſtrike 
it in a little with the back of the teeth of the rake, then 
trim up the looſe earth of the alleys, and ſpread it over 
| the ſeed half an inch to an inch deep; or at any other 
ſeaſon, and the earth dry and ſtubborn, ſow the ſeed,” 
ſtrike it in with the rake, ſmooth it down with the back 
| of the ſpade, and ſpread earth out of the alleys over, as 
| above; or ſometimes in particular ſeeds in ſmall crops, 


ſowing and ſmoothing down with the ſpade, cover it in 


by fitting earth over it a quarter or half an inch; and 
which method is often practiſed in ſowing early {mall 


ſallad in frames, hot- beds, and in the open en _ 


caſionally, when not ſowed in drills, - 


Another method of bed-ſowing occaſionally praftiſed | 


in ſome places for general crops is, the ground in level- 
| digging is raked ſmooth every fix, eignt, or ten feet, 

then divided into beds four feet or four and a half wide, 
with ſpade-wide alleys between, and then ſtanding in 
the alleys, and with the back of a large rake, teeth 
upwards, ſhove the earth evenly off the ſurface of the 
bed, balf an inch to an inch or more deep, according 
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to the ſize of the ſeed, into the oppoſite alley in an 


eyen ridge along the edge of the bed; then ſow the ſeed 
evenly on the ſurface thereof, and directly, with the 
Take turned in the proper poſition, teeth downward, 
ſtriking it into the further fide of the ridge of earth that 
was ſhoved off the bed as above, draw the earth evenly 
over the bed again with a kind of ſpreading jerk, mak- 


ing it ſpread equally over the ſeed a regular thickneſs 


in every part; and in this manner proceed in the ſow- 
Ing bed and bed; and when the ſowing is finiſhed, then 
with a light rake gently run over the ſurface of each 


bed longways, to trim off any flones and hard clods, 


to form the ſurface even and ſmooth; and which me- 
thod of bed-ſowing may be practiſed occaſionally in mo-. 
derate gardens, both in ſowing general crops of. ſmall 
ſeeds in the broad-caſt order, or Seren for any 


particular ſmall crops in beds, it being a very regular | 


way of ſowing by which to cover the ſeed evenly and 
- effeCtually all an equal depth, though is not fo expedi- 
tious as the common broad-caſt manner and raking in the 


ſeed for ſowing the great crops or any conſiderable com- 


artments, either in beds or continued plats. 
P 


Likewiſe bedding- in- ſowing, in other different me- 


thods, is alſo ſometimes practiſed ſor ſome particular 


crops; performed in four feet, or four feet and a half 


wide beds; firſt raking the ſurface even, ſow the ſeed, 
_ thereon broad-caſt, then pare up the earth in the alleys 
two or three inches deep, breaking it fine, and ſpread 
it evenly over the ſeeds, from a quarter or half an inch. 
to an inch thick, according to the ſize of the different 


ſorts ſowed, and with the rake Jightly trim the ſurface 


ſmooth ; or, another way for ſowing ſmall quantities 


of ſome forts of ſmalleft ſeeds on particular occaſions, 


is by raking the ſurface of the beds fine, ſow the ſeed, 
_ ſmooth, it down lightly with the back of a ſpade, then 
ſift fine earth over the ſeed a quarter to half an inch 
thick: and this method is alſo occaſionally practiſed in 
ſowing early ſmall ſallading in the broad-caſt way, both 
in hot beds, and in natural beds of earth, to be de- 


fended with frames, &c. and-in beds or borders in the 
open air; taking the ſurface of the beds fine, ſmooth 


them 
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ſeed very thick over the general ſurface, each fort ſepa- 
rate, ſmooth it down alſo lightly: with the ſpade, and 
then ſift light dry mold over it, ſcarcely a quarter of 


an inch thick, or but juſt covered, is ſufficient for theſe: 


ſorts, as being ſowed very thick, that they may come 
up freely and regular, which, in their peculiar cloſe- 


ſowed manner, would be greatly impeded if there was a 
thick cruſt of earth to come through. The ſame me- 
thod may be practiſed occaſionally in ſowing ſmall ſup=- 


plies of other fine ſeeds, or any very ſmall ſeeds of cu- 
rious lowers, &c. in beds, pots, boxes, or tubs 


However, for general ſowing in the kitchen- garden, 


the common method of ſowing broad-caſt on the rough 
ſurface, and raking in the feed, is the moſt ready and 
expeditious way for the principal great mts both 1 in 
large continued-plats and in beds. 15 


In the common broad- caſt ſowing on the general | 


ſurface, the raking in the ſeed ſhould be performed prin 
cipally with a largeſt garden-rake, that the ſeed may ar 
once be regularly interred a, proper and equal depth, 

without being drawn in irregular patches: or, in bed- 


ſowing, may uſe a middling large rake, the teeth not: 


too cloſely placed, which would be apt to draw the earths 
and feed in heaps, that the plants would come up in an 
irregular order. Ot for any particular fine or (mall ſeeds, 
a ſmaller light rake may be uſed, eſpecially in light looſe 
foils. ' And ſometimes in broad-caſt ſowing principal 
large crops, both in continued plats and beds, in light: 
looſe mellow- ground, the feed after ſowing being trod 


den down, as formerly explained, the raking in is oc 


caſionally performed with a light long-headed wooden 
rake: obſerving in general, in raking in the ſeed in all 


broad-caft ſowing, not to rake too often ig the ſame- 


place, which would be apt to draw the ſeed 'unequally,, 
and be ineffectually covered: generally two regular: 
{trokes of the rake. in a place is ſufficient; and gene- 


rally continue the raking right back, not croſſing the 
ſtrokes; and in beds always perform the raking long- 
ways of each in a ſtraight direction; and in all of Which 

oblerte, as 280 proceed in the raking in, to draw. off 
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ſtones, and to break or trim off hard lumpy conn form- 
ing an even ſmooth ſur face. 
But in ſome large market kitchen-grounds, i in ſowing 4 
conſiderable compartments, they inſtead of raking in 
tze ſeed ſometimes harrow it in with a light barrow 
drawn by one or two men; afterwards roll it with a 
wooden roller, to cloſe and ſmooth the ſurface over the 
ſeed more effectually, and that the earth may retain the 
© moiſture longer, as well as to have a ſmooth: even ſur- 
face for the plants to come up in freely and regular. 
And in the extenſive field kitchen-gardens, as about 
| London, &c. the common method of broad-caft ſowv- 
ing is principally practiſed in conſiderable continued 
plats of ground, prepared by proper plowings and har- 
' Towing ; then ſowing the ſeed on the general ſurface, it is 
commonly harrowed in both -by light horſe-harrowing, 
and by men, occaſionally; and afterwards generally roll. 
ed with a long wooden horſe-roller, to moulder the 
clods, ſmooth and cloſe the earth evenly over the ſeed, 
as above obſerved, and that the ſurface may be even 
and fine for = e plants to come up regular. ; 


DIL $0WING is the general method to fa ſeveral 

principal crops; performed by drawing drills with an 
hoe, principally corner-ways, and ſometimes with the 
flat of the hoe, from half an inch to one, two, or three 
inches deep; and from three, four, ſix, eight, or ten 
inches, to one, two, or three feet aſunder, in the dif- 
ferent crops, as directed under their reſpective heads; 
the ſeed ſowed along the bottom of each drill, and co- 
vered in with the earth the above depths, according to 
the following methods. 

This order of ſowing is the common and moſt eli- 
gible method for ſome particular crops, as peas and kid- 
ney beans, &c, and occaſionally for ſeveral other ſorts ; 
as the ſowing in drills is a moſt ready method whereby 
to cover the ſeed regularly all an equal depth, and allo 
to admit of more convenient and expeditious culture in 
weeding. and hoeing between the crops ; and that by 
giving room to introduce the hoe to cut up weeds and 

„boten the Ws is very b:neficial to the growth 5 

F the 
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the plants; and like wiſe in many crops by being in drills 
in rows more or leſs diſtant, according as their different 
growths require, is the moſt convenient order of growing 
them, and whereby to gather the produce moſt readily; 
ſuch particularly as peas, kidney- beans, parſley, and 
ſeveral others. or 11 W eee 
As before intimated, peas and kidney-beans are al- 
ways ſowed in drills, from two or three to four feet 
aſunder, and ſometimes common beans are ſowed in 
crills, two or three feet diſtance, eſpecially the ſmaller 
kinds occaſionally; and for all of which, drawing the 
drills ſtraight by line with the corner of a common gar- 
den hoe, holding the edge next the line, going one or 
two to three inches deep; though for peas and kidney- 
beans about an inch or inch and a half to two inches is 
ſufficient depth, and the ſeed being ſowed along the 
middle of the drills, the peas ſcattered therein mode- 
rately thick, the kidney-beans placed regular along the 
middle two to three inches diſtance, and the common 
beans in the ſame order, two or three to four inches 
aſunder; and after ſowing, are covered in either b 
drawing the earth over them evenly, with the hoe or 
rake, or turning it in with the feet regularly on both 
ſides of the drill, covering the whole the full depth in 
proportion to that of the drills, as above, or rather a 
little more, making the covering ſomewhac ſwelling over 
the drill; and afterwards if very rough may be ſmoothed 
along lightly with the rake, to diaw off ſtones or any 
tubborn.clods, and to give the furface a more even and 
neat appearance, if requires. 145% 
But drill-ſowing in gardens is practiſed occafionally 
in many other crops, as parſley, ſmall-failad, *chervil, 
coriander, alſo Alexanders, finochio, dill, nafturtiums, 
purſlane; and ſometimes for ſpinach, ' beet, ſalſafy, 
ſcorzonera, and various other ſorts occaſionally, both 
to remain where ſowed, and for tranſplanting, as men- 
tioned, under their ſeveral heads, in the foregoing gene. 
ral culture; and for which the drills ſhould be drawn' 
with an hoe of ſmaller or larger fize, according to that 
of the different ſorts of ſeeds, ſhallower for the ſmall,” 
and deeper for the larger kinds, drawing the drills prin-- 
1 | | _ Cipally 
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_ Cipally with the corner of the hoe, or occaſionally flat. 
ways for ſome particular forts; going from half an inch 


to an inch or inch and a half deep for largeſt ſeeds, as 


| ſpinach, beets, naſturtiums, &c. and from three or + 


four to fix, eight, or twelve inches aſunder, or more, 
as explained for the different crops underithe ſeparate 
articles, as before obſerved : ſome alſo in a fingle drill, 
along the edge of borders, &c. as often practiſed for parſs 
ley, thyme, ſavory, hyſſop, &c. generally ſowing the ſeed 


while the drills are freſh drawn, unleſs the ground is very 


wet, in early ſowing, in which they may remain open an 
hour or two or more to dry a little, ſowing the ſeed re- 
gularly along the bottom of each drill, thicker or thin- 
ner according to the different ſorts, and directly cover 
it in by raking the earth over it evenly; or ſometimes 
for fine ſeeds in ſmall quantities, or any ſowed in a drill 
along an edging, as parſley, the earth may be covered 
over the ſeed with the hand; and in either method, as 
ſoon as ſowed and covered in, the ſurface may be 
lightly trimmed along even with the rake, drawing oft 
any ſtones, and hard ftubborn lumps of earth, or break 
them ſmall in raking. | 

- Or in ſowing ſome particular crops in drills, eee 
ſallad, and ſome other ſmall ſeeds, the drills are ſome- 
times drawn with the flat of the hoe, edge downward, 
in a horizontal poſition, by which to draw flat ſhallow- 
drills the whole width of the hoe, with a level bottom, 


all of an equal depth, half an inch to an inch, and 
| three or four to five cr ſix inches aſunder, ſowing the 


ſeed the whole width thereof, and covered in evenly. 


With the fineſt earth a quarter to half an inch or more, 


according to the ſize of the ſeeds, or thicknefs they are 
ſowed ; or for ſmall fallad ſeed in particular, being. 
ſowed conſiderably thicker than any other kinds, it 
ſhould be covered not more than about half a quarter to 


a quarter of an inch deep, or but very ſlightly covered, 
that, in their moſt thick growth, they may eaſily ike: 
their irruption through the earth: likewiſe ſometimes 
for ſowing ſpinach in drills, they are drawn with the flat 


of the hoe its whole width, as above, about an inch 


times 
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times for parſley, chervil; ſowing the ſeed the id of” 
the drills, as before obſerved, and earthed over evenly z/ 
that in the above flat-drill- ſowing, the drills may be 


- drawn with ſmall! and middling hoes, from two or three 
to five or fix inches wide, as may be required, whereby 


to have a larger production in each row. 
However, in common drill- ſowing moſt of the crops 
uſually ſowed in that order, the drills ſhould more ge- 


E nerally be drawn with the corner of a hoe, ſmaller or 


larger, ale e to the different ſorts of ſeeds, as 

before mentioned. 8 
In general the drills ſhould be drawn croſsways the 

length of the compartments of ground, either in large 


quarters or borders, &c. or ſometimes in moderate beds 


and narrow borders they may be drawn lengthways 
thereof; though it is not always very material Whether 
the drills are ranged acroſs or longways the compart- 
ments; and that in conſiderable field gardens, the drill 
ſowing of peas, &c. where for greater expedition the 


drills are ſometimes drawn with a common or machine 


drill-piow, they are always drawn lengthways the lands: 
however ig moderate or common kitchen-gardens, 
where hoe-drilling only is practiſed, it is generally 


| more adviſable and convenient, in large compartments ' 


and wide borders, to range the drills croſsways the 


length as aforeſaid ; and in ſowing early crops of peas _ 
and kidney- am, &c. and alſo for peas and runner 


kidney-beans deſigned for ſticking, it would be moſt ad- 


viſabfe, where the width and length of the ground ad- 
mits, to have the drills range, fouth and north, that the- 
rows of plants may more effectually enjoy the benefit of: 
the qun equally on both ſides; and in thoſe ſticked,' that 


-its influence may be admitted more freely between the- 


rows when the plants have aſcended the ſticks in full 
growth. _ * 

Common drill- ſowing may alſo be pratifed oc -- 
fionally in various kitehen garden crops, by way of ex- 
periment, of ſuch as are uſually ſowed in the broad- 
caſt order, as turneps, carrots, parſneps, onions, leeks, 
red-beet, &c. drawing drills in the common method 


with the corner of a middling hoe, ſix to eight, ten or 
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twelve inches aſunder, and half an inch to an inch 
deep, ſowing the ſeed along the middle, and covered in 
agreeable to the foregoing directions; the plants to re- 
main and thinned to the uſual] diſtance: alſo ſometimes 
lettuce is ſowed in drills a foot aſunder, both to tranſ- 


4 plant, and part to remain that diſtance : likewiſe for 


tranſplanting, may ſow endive, cardoons, aſparagus, 
& c. in moderate drills fix inches diftance : and ſmall 
drill-ſowing may alſo be practiſed in many of the aro- 
matic pot-herbs that are occaſionally raiſed from ſeed, 
as marjoram, thyme, ſavory, hyſſop, chervil, burnet, 
clary, dill, fennel, forrel, angelica, all in ſmall drills 
ſix inches to a foot aſunder ; the plants ſome to remain, 
_ others tranſplanted, as explained under their proper 
heads, | Te Is 
Single drill-ſowing, or in a fingle row along the edge 
of beds, borders, or quarters of the kitchen ground, 
is practiſed the moſt generally for parſley, which forms 
a Cloſe uſeful green edging for a whole year: ſometimes 
alſo ſmall ſallad is ſingle-drill-ſowed along the edge of a 
border, &c. likewiſe oc caſionally ſome of the pot-herb_ 
aromatics to remain for an edging, as thyme, marj9- 
ram, hyſſop, &c. bo V 
In the work of drill-ſowing let the drills be formed 
with ſmall or middling hoes, ſuitable to the different 
ſorts of ſeeds; or ſomecimes in ſmall-drill- ſowing ſmall 
ſeeds in a ſingle row along the edge of a border, or in 
| ſmall beds, &c. the drills may occaſionally be drawn 
with the end of a cornered ſtick; or alio in hot-beds, 
or for any ſmall quantities of fine ſeeds in natural beds, 
ſmall drills may be formed with the ends of the fingers, 
or a ſmall ſtick, aforeſz1d. „ 7 
Drill- ſowing of peas, &c. in extenſive ſield grounds, is 
occaſionally performed by drawing the drills with a drill- 
plow, for the greater expedition in ſowing large quan- 
tities, and in which the drills are commonly arranged 
lengthways the lands, in rows two feet to two and a 
half or three feet aſunder, for the ſmaller and larger 
kinds of peas, and two to three inches deep. 
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Different Orders of Tranſplant ng and „ : 


Tranſplanting is the work of removing plants from 
one place to plant in another, either from ſeed- beds 
where firſt raiſed, or from beds wherein they have 
been formerly pricked or planted ; and which in kitchen 
gardens 1s performed at moſt ſeaſons of the year, as oc- 
caſion requires, in the different crops of ſuch as are 
commonly tranſplanted, ſuch as cabbage, cauliflowers, 


| ſavoys, coleworts, broccoli, borecole, celery, endive, 1 55 


leeks, lettuce, cardoons, aſparagus, artichokes, cu- 


cumbers, melons, gourds, pompions, and feveral other 


ſorts, with many of the pot- herb kinds, as A+ Hit 
under the ſeveral articles. 

And planting is the buſineſs of. inſerting in the 
ground both ſuch plants as are uſually tranſplanted or 
removed from one place to another, as above-men- 
tioned, and of ſuch roots, feeds, &c. that are planted 
at once where they are to remain, as potatoes, Jeruſa- 

lem artichokes, horſe-radiſh, beans, liquorice, garlick, 
| ſhallots, aſparagus, and ſhave others; and is performed 
at different ſeaſons occaſionally, but +” in the 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn. 

The work of planting is wrt different ways, a8 


Cibble-planting, drill - planting, trencb-planting, trow- 


el, planting, &c. as explained under theſe heads in the 


following directions; but in the greater part, in the --- I 
kitchen garden, is performed by dibble-planting, botn Þ} 


in all plants furniſhed with tops above ground at the 
time of planting, as cauliflowers, cabbage, broccoli, 
and all others of that tribe; as alſo lettuce, celery, en- 
dive, &c. as well as many 1 of ſlips, off- ſets, cut- 
tings furniſhed with tops; and ſome likewiſe in under- 
ground planting in ſeeds, roots, and plants; as beans, 
potatoes, Jeruſalem- artichokes, horſe-radiſh, liquorice, 

garlick, ſhallots, and feveral others not furniſhed with 
preſent tops at the time of planting them, are all gene- 
rally planted by dibble. Several ſorts are inſerted by 
drill-planting, forming drills with a hoe or ſpade three 
to ſix inches deep, placing the roots and ſeeds in the 
drills, and earthed over; as alparagus, mint 2 
5 | Ome - 
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ſometimes beans, potatoes, Jeruſalem-artichokes, gar- 
lick, ſhallots. Others occaſionally by trench-planting, 
particularly horſe-radiſh, effected by digging or trench. 
ing the ground in regular trenches two feet wide, and 
a ſpade deep, placing a row of ſets along the middle 
of the bottom of each trench, and earthed over 


with the earth of the ſucceeding : and by the ſame 


method ſometimes potatoes are planted, but each trench 
balf way raiſed with part of the earth of the next, pla- 
ciog the ſet thereon, and earthed in five or fix inches 
with the remaining earth of the ſecond trench; all 
of which is explained in their proper places: and firſt, 

Dibble- planting, being the moſt general method in the 
; greater part of the kitchen garden crops that uſually re- 
quite tranſplanting or planting, and for which the moſt 
eligible kind of dibble is that made of the handle or tree 
of an old ſpade, formed eight to ten or twelve inches 
long in the ſhank, having the handle at top for hand- 
hold, the lower end made tapering to a point, and if 
ſhod with iron half way, it will be more eligible for 
clean and expeditious planting: or in default of ſuch 
a dibble, a ſetting ſtick may readily be made out of a 
ſtake, broom-ſtick, or any thing of that kind, gene- 
rally formed with a croſs- handle or bend at top for 
hold, not to bliſter or hurt the hand; but a dibble for 


planting potatoes, horſe-radiſh, ſhould be longer and 


thicker than that as above for common planting, and 
not generally narrowed ſo much at the lower end, but 
father blunt, in a rounded manner; that in making 
the holes, the ſets may go plump to the bottom. Like- 
wiſe, for the ſame reaſon, a dibble for planting beans, 
garlick, &c. ſhould be ſomewhat round at the end; for, 
when pointed, the holes made therewith do not admit 
the beans to the bottom; a cavity remaining underneath 
is a diſadvantage in their growth; and ſometimes in 
early planting, water is apt to collect i in the, cavity be · 
low and rot them. 


All planting is generally erb in rows, four, a 
five; or ſix inches, to one, two, three, or four feet 


* eee according to the nature of growth and . 
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of the different plants, as explained under their ſeveral 
heads. e „„ ea By” 1 5 

For dibble-planting of plants with tops above ground, 
(performed in ſpring, ſummer, autumn, &c.), draw the 
lants out of their preſent beds or other compartments, 
with as full roots as poffible, and of which trim long 
ftraggling fibres, pull away any damaged or decayed: 
under-leaves, and in ſome particular forts that have 
ſometimes long ſtraggling top-leaves, as celery, en- 
dive, artichokes, leeks, cardoons, &c, cut off the long 
dangling parts; but never of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
ſavoys, or any other of the cabbage and colewort tribe, 
nor of but few other plants, except the above-mention- 
ed; only in ſome particular ſorts of ſlips, cuttings, & . 
as have long weak looſe tops, may be a little ſhortened, 
In the work of planting the above, make a hole with 
the dibble for each plant perpendicularly, inſerting the 
plant directly, and ftrike the dibble to the root in a 
ſlanting direction, to cloſe the earth effectually to the 
fibres without leaving any vacancy underneath, at the 
ſame time bear it cloſe to the ſtem of the plant above, 
cloling the aperture directly as yau proceed; and When 
finiſhed planting any particular crop, or as you go on, 
in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, if dry weather, or 
even but ſlight ſhowery, a watering to ſettle and moiſt- 
en the earth cloſe about the roots will be very benefi- 
| Cial in promoting their freſh rooting more freely and 
expeditiouſly; and which, in very dry weather, if re- 
peated once or twice, where convenient, will prove of 
ſtill greater advantage. 5 e 
For under-ground dibble-planting of roots, ſeeds or 
plants not furniſhed with preſent tops, as potatoes, 
beans, Jeruſalem artichokes, horſe-radiſh, garlick, ſhal- 
lots, rocambole, liquorice, &c, performed principally” 
in the ſpring, or ſome in autumn and winter," 


make a hole with the dibble perpendicularly for eaen 
ſett, ſeed, or plant, two, three, to four or five inches 


deep, except for the horſe-radiſh, which ſhould be a 
foot or fiſteen inches, as mentioned for this and the 
other different ſorts, and the proper diſtance for each, 
under their proper articles, dropping a ſet, &c. in each 

| SE -_ | aperture 


— 


_ rowed to fill in the holes over the ſets. * 
To dibble- plant off-ſets, flips, cuttings, &c. of any 
petennial herbs, the bottom off-ſets in many foris maß 
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aperture clean to the bottom, and ſtrike the earth in 
upon them with the dibble, filling up the hole cloſe to 


the top ; or ſometimes in potatoe planting large quan. 
tities in fields, having a large long dibble with a croſs 
handle at top, and with an iron ſhoulder, five or ſix 
inches from the bottom, to uſe the foot occafionally, 
and as a guide for ſtriking the holes expeditiouſly all an 
equal depth: one perſon ftrikes the holes with this 
dibble, followed by a boy, girl, or woman, who drops 
a ſet in each hole, without cloſing them up till one 
or more lands are planted, then the ground is har- 


be detached with roots in ſpring or autumn, as in 


balm, -pennyroyal, chamomile, cives, tanſey, tarragon, 


mint, ſtrawberries, and ſometimes ſage, favory, thyme, | 
pot and winter marjoram ; and which plant by dibble 
in any beds or borders to remain, ſix to eight, ten, or 
twelve inches diſtance; in others not furniſhing rooted 


off. ſets, or a ſufficiency thereof, take flips or cuttings 
of the top young ſhoots, as ſage, ſavory, hyſſop, rue, 


roſemary, lavender, &c. in ſpring and ſummer, chuſ- 
ing the young outward and top ſhoots, five or fix to 
eight or ten inches long, flipped or cut off, detaching 
the under leaves, and plant the lips principally in a ſhady } 
border, dibbling them in about two-thirds or more in- 
to the ground the diſtance as above; give water at 


planting, and afterwards occaſionally in dry weather; 


and when well rooted and formed tolerable buſhy tops 


by autumn, about September, or in ſpring following, 


they may then be tranſplanted with balls of earth to 
their roots, making a proper aperture for each with a gar» 


den trowel or ſmall ſpade ; and as ſoon as planted, give 
a moderate watering ; but of the above, the cuttings of | 
- - the ſtalks of mint and tarragon in ſpring and autumn | 


ſhould be planted at once in any bed or borders, to re- | 
main. |= . 3 „ | 
- PRICKING-OUT PLANTING by dibble is principally | 
the pricking-out ſmall young ſeeding plants from ſeed- 
beds into nurſery- beds at ſmall diſtances in ſpring and | 
3 Ro, wu ſummer, | 
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ſummer, &c. for three, four, five, or fix weeks, or more, to 
acquire ſtrength for final tranſplanting ; ſuch as cauli- 


flowers, cabbage, broccoli, borecole, ſavoys, coleworts, 


celery, young ſpring lettuce, and ſeveral aromatic pot- 
herbs, &c. and is a very neceſſary bufineſs, where the 


plants are thick in the ſeed-beds, in ſpring, ſummer, 
and autumn, and when of two to three or four inches 


growth, drawing them out in a thinning order, and 
having prepared four feet wide beds of rich earth, prick 
them with a ſmall dibble in rows three or four. to 


five or ſix inches aſunder, as explained for te differ- 


ent ſorts under the ſeveral articles; give water at 
planting, repeating it in dry weather till they take root 
and grow; and by thus thinning the ſeed- beds, the re- 


maining plants being alſo watered, to ſettle the earth, 
if looſened in drawing out the others, they will have 
room to acquire a proper growth for tranſplanting, and 


thoſe in the pricked-out beds will attain a: preferable 


growth for the ſame purpoſe ; and each of which, in 
ſummer and autumn, &c. the ſame year, when acquir- 


ed due ſize and ftrength, ſhould be tranſplanted finally 
in wide rows, where they are to remain, and properly 
watered, 27 F 2 erty ben 

_ 'DarILL-PLANTING is practiſed principally only in 
ſome particular crops for under-ground planting, ſuch as 
ſome large ſeeds, and ſeveral] forts of plants and roots, 
&c. not furniſhed with preſent tops, generally in ſpring, 
or occaſionally the end of autumn arid in winter, and is 
performed by drawing drills with a common garden 
hoe, ſmaller or larger, corner ways, two, three, to 
four, five, or fix inches deep, and from fix inches to 
two or three feet diſtance, according to the growth of 


the different plants, as explained under their ſeveral ar- 


ticles, placing the ſeed, ſets, roots, &c. in the bottom 
of the drills, and covered in with- the earth a regular 


depth of the drills, as above, either with the hoe, rake, _ & 
or turned in with your feet in large crops; and which 


method of planting is occaſionally practiſed in planting 
beans, potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, garlick, ſhal- 


lots, rocambole, mint-roots, likewiſe aſparagus z * but 


for the latter, the drills are more commonly and effec- 
- „„ tually 
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ftually formed with a ſpade, cut out upright on one 


bage and ſavoys with the heads juſt above, but cloſe down 


9 
3 


ſide ſix or eight inches deep, placing the roots againſt 
the upright ſide, the crowns two or three inches beloß 
the ſurface, and a foot aſunder, and rake the earth over 
them; alſo in planting old dried onions for ſeed, drill. 


planting is proper four inches deep; and ſometimes for 


ſeed-turneps ;: but which ſhould be affiſted alſo with 
dibble, making holes in the bottom of the drills to in- 
ſert the ſmall tail part of the turnep perpendicularly, 

In drill-planting in fields for potatoes, beans, and 
ſeedl- ont ens and turneps, &c. the drills, for greater ex- 
pedition in large quantities, are commonly drawn with 


a plough. | 


-- TRENCH- PLANTING is only practiſed occaſionally, 


and that for ſome particular roots, &c. in under-ground 


planting, ſuch principally as horſe-radiſh ſometimes, . 
and ſometimes potatoes; a trench is digged out along one 
end of the ground, two ſpades wide and, one deep, 
placing the horſe-radiſh ſets in a row along the bottom; 
digging the next trench, turn the earth in upon the ſets 


ten or twelve inches deep; and ſo proceed trench and 


trench: and to trench-plant potatoes, dig open a trench 


at one end, as for the horſe radiſh, then digging along 
firſt one ſpit or ſpade wide of the next trench, turn it 


into the bottom of the firſt, levelling it even, place a 
row of potatoe ſets upon this along the middle; which 


done, dig the remaining half part of the other trench, 


throwiog it evenly over the ſets, and then may alſo trim 


up a ſmal} bottom ſhovelling over the whole, to bave 
four or five inches depth of earth over the plants. 


But. trench-planting is alſo occaſionally practiſed in 
planting ſeveral ſorts of large roots and plants for ſeed, 
ſuch as carrots, parſneps, red beet, cabbages, ſavoys, 
&c. digging open a two feet wide trench along one 
end of the ground a good ſpade deep, dig the next 
trench into this, then along the edge of the-dug ground 
plant the roots, plants, &c. perpendicularly one or two 


feet aſunder, the root part into the trench down to their 
top, inſerting the carrots, parſneps, beets, or other long 


roots, with the.crowns a little under the ſurface, the cab- 


to 
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to the ground; and then digging another trench, turn the 
earth into the former upon the roots and ſtems of the 
plants up to their tops or heads, as above plant then 
another row of roots or plants as before ; and ſo nro- 
ceed trench and trench to plant as many as required. 
Likewiſe trench-planting in another mahbed..iotbs 
common practice for planting celery: in particular, 
which is performed in narrow trenches a foot wide, re- 
maining open; and for which theſe trenches are marks 
ed out in undug ground, a foot wide, and a yard or 
three feet and a half diſtance; then digging out; the 
earth of each trench a moderate ſpade deep, ſpreading the 
earth equally in the intervals in a level order; Which 
done, dig the bottom of each trench moderately; and 
in each of which plant a row of celery along the middle 
of the bottom; and when the. plants are advanced in 
growth, they are to be earthed up by degrees, both 
with the. earth digged out of the trenches, and that in 
the ſpaces between, till landed up from one to two ſeet 
high to blanch them white and tender for uſe. See . 
Colery. : 
Another method of rene ares FR Wt prafiifed 
in ſome places, is by marking out beds five or fix feet 
| wide, with ſpaces the ſame width between; then dig- 
ging out the earth of each bed a ſpade deep, laying the 
earth equally to both fides in the interval ſpaces, thus 
forming a wide trench of five or ſix feet, as above; dig 
the bottom, and in which plant the celery in rows craſs» 
ways a foot diſtance; and when advanced to proper 
growth, begin to earth them with the earth of the in- 
tervals, trimming it in between the rows of plants; and 
when theſe are much advanced in top, may have a 
couple of thin boards, placing them between the rows 
cloſe to the plants, to keep them upright, throwing in 
the earth between; then draw up the daardez uſe them 
in the ſame manner in earthing the reſt. 71 
FROWEL-PLANTING. in kitchen«gardens, Gennes | 
eardens, and pleaſure-ground, is ſometimes uſed in 
| tranſplanting particular ſmall. plants, with balls of 
earth to the roots, ſo as to receive but little or no 
| check by removal, as . cucumbers and me- 
lons, 
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four cucumbers, and but two melon plants in each pot, 
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Jons, &c. from one bed to another, or occaſionally 
other tender or choice plants, or alſo ſometimes parti. 


_ cular plants that have been raiſed by cuttings, flips, 
&c. as ſeveral of the aromatic kind, and required to re- 


move or tranſplant them on pafticular occaſions with- 
out much check in their growth, as ſage, ſavory, hyſ- 


ſop, thyme, rue, lavender, &c. as likewiſe ſome 


plants from beds or borders into hot- beds for forcing in 
winter, -&c. as lettuce, ſtrawberries, bean plants, &c, 


removed with ſmall balls of earth; as alſo in the lower 
and pleaſure garden numerous ſorts of flower- plants may 


be removed with balls; and for which ſeveral purpoſes, 


ſhould have generally a ſcooped trowel, ſold at the iron. 


mongers, which, in removing the plants, thruft 
down flantingly' by the fide and under the main roots, 


_ raiſing them up with the ball of earth cohering , or 


ſometimes firſt open the earth a little around, a imall 
diſtance from the plant, then introduce the trowel un- 


- derneath the root, bringing it clean up with the ball of 


earth, without difturbing the main root and principal 


fibres: and in the places deſigned to plant them, open 
with the ſame trowel an aperture for each plant, capable 
of receiving it with the ball of earth entire, placing it 


therein, and give directly a moderate watering. 


_ BeEDDING-IN PLANTING is ſeldom uſed in kitche 


gardens, except ſometimes for potatoes, mint roots; 
marking out beds four feet and a half wide, with alleys 
between two feet wide for the potatoes; dig the beds, 
place the potatoe-ſets on-the ſurface a foot diftance ; then 
digging the alleys, ſpread the earth over the ſets three 
or four inches deep: or for mint roots, the alleys being 
fiſteen or eighteen inches wide, and the beds digged, 
place the roots thinly upon the ſurface, dig the alleys, 


and ſpread the earth over the roots two inches thick. 


PLANTING IN POTS is only practiſed occaſionally in 
kitchen gardens in ſome early tender plants, and ſome 
others, as cucumbers and melons, for the ready remov- 


ing from one hot-bed to another, with good balls of earth, 
to their roots, having ſmall-pots filled with rich mold; 


and while the plants are young in the ſeed-leaves, prick 
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3 directed i in their culture; likewiſe ſtrawberries when 


deſigned for forcing, planting one plant in each pot, 
ready, when of a bearing ſtate, to place in hot- beds, 
hot houſes, or other forcing apartments; alſo kidney- 


beans to raiſe early for hot-houſe, or any forcing houſe 


culture, planting three or four beans in each 12 75 all 
as explained under their proper heads. | 


2 Obſervations on the general Culture after Sawing and Plant- 5 


ing, and in the advancing Growth of the ee Crops. 


After ſowing and planting the general and ſucceſſional 
erops in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, the material ſu- 
ture culture is occaſiohal watering ; general weeding by 
band and hoe, which, in particular, will require: con- 
fiderable attention in all crops, to perform in due time 
before the weeds grow large, or overtop the plants. 
Likewiſe many crops will want thinning, ſuch as re- 


main where ſowed, as onions, leeks, carrots, parſneps, 


beets, turneps, ſpinach; radiſhes, lettuce, &c. Many 
alſo will want pricking out, planting, and tranſplanting, 


as cauliflowers, cabbage, - broccoli, favoys, coleworts, 
celery, lettuce, endive, cardoons, &. likewiſe hoeing 


will be very eſſential buſineſs all ſummer, both in broad= 


| hoeing between all crops in rows, and ſmall hoeing to 
| thin many cloſe crops, to requiſite ditunces,! _ to 


cut up all intervening weeds, 
WATERING will be neceſſary occafionally- in dry 


weather, both in ſeed-beds of ſeveral ſmaller ſeedling- 


crops, lometimes before they come up, in a very dry 
ſeaſon of ſpring and ſummer, and alſo after the plants 
appear in their young growth, and which, if in beds 
in moderate compartments, may be conveniently" per- 


formed; but, in confiderable ground, in large crops, 


would not be ſo practicable: however, in very dry wea- 


| ther it will be of great utility in many ſmall etops o — _ | 
ſeedlings; and in which it ſhould always be performed 


with the head or noſe of the watering-pot on the. ſpout, 
and which in ſpring may de performed any time of the 
day; but in hot weather in ſummer, morning and even- 
ing are the moſt eligible times for genera} watering, eſpe- 


cially if that the moiſture. *. have time 0 
8 R | reach 


aw 


reach the roots before exhaled too much by the ſun; 
but if cloudy, may water at any time of the day when 
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convenient: likewiſe in all pricking-out and planting 
in moſt ſorts of young plants, watering is of. great ad- 
vantage in dry warm weather, or even if it rains but 


moderately, or flight ſhowers that penetrate but flightly- | 


in the ground, watering at planting will be very 


neceſſary to ſettle and moiſten the earth about the 


roots of the plants, to promote their rooting again 
ſooner and more effectually; and which, in ſmall cloſe 
planting or pricking-out, ſhould be performed with the 


head of the ſpout of the pot on; but in wide. planting, 


it may be done either with or without the head; and if 
continued dry weather, the waterings repeated two or 


three times, till the plants take good root and begin to 


grow, will prove. additionally beneficial ia forwarding 


them in a free growth from the beginning. 


Alſo in ſeveral advanced crops watering will be very 
neceſſary in exceeding dry weather, ſuch as cauliflowers 
in May and June, to promote the ſize of the heads; 


alſo early peas, beans, and kidney beans, on warm 


borders, eſpecially when in bloſſom and podding, to 
aſſiſt their ſetting a plentiful crop of pods, and forward 


them in growth for earlier gathering; like wiſe to ſtraw- 


berries when in bloom and ſetting their fruit, ſtequent 
plentiful watering is a very neceſſary work in dry ſea- 


ſons, to enſure a good crop of berries, of a handſome 
full growth; and to all crops in hot-beds, forcing- 
houſes, &c. wateriog will be required at all times, 


once, twice, or thrice a week, according to the ſea- 


ſon, as cucumbers, melons, kidney- beans, peas, fal- 
lading, ftrawberries, radiſhes, and ſeveral other (mall 


plants; alſo to cucumbers, both in the hand- glaſs trops 
and the picklers, &c. in the full ground, watering ia 


dry hot weather will be required in their young and 


advanced growth all ſummer, two or three times a 


week, or ſometimes every day. 


WE EDI is a work of great attention in the kitchen 
garden in the advanced part of the ſpring, all ſummer 


and autumn, and occaſionally in winter, both by occa- 
fional hand-weeding in many ſmall cloſe crops, others 


dy 
: 


diligence, both for the- advantage of the various cro 
and that the ground may always appear clean and de- 
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over-run the crops, or advance much in growth, or 
any come to ſeed, to eradicate them with the utmoſt 


85 


cent; and by proceeding in this timeouſly before the 
weeds ſpread or grow large, the work can be more 


readily and effeQually performed, to the great advan- 
tage of the plants, and with conſiderably ente expe- 


cs than when much advanced. 


Hand- weeding is neceſſary in many ſmall cloſe crops, 5 
both in ſuch as remain, and others for tranſplanting 
and likewiſe in many forts that remain and are uſual Iy 


thinned, where not performed by ſmall- -hoeing,. 


onions, Teeks, carrots, parſneps, turneps, ſpinach, let- 
tuce, radiſhes, beets, ſcorzonera, ſalſafy, and the like 
kinds; and in all of which, if in beds with alleys be- 
teen, the hand-weeding can be more conveniently ef⸗ 
fected by ſtanding in the alleys without trampling on the 
' plants or treading the ground hard, always performing it 
while the weeds are ſmall, before they overtop the plants; 
and at the ſame time the crops that require thinning of 
the ſorts above mentioned, may be thinned as you ad- 
vance in the weeding, to three, four, five, or fix inches 


diſtance, -or more, according to the different ſorts, if 


not intended by ſmall- hoeing. 


HoeiNG is alſo a very neceſſary bu Gneſs in the kitchen 


garden in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, between ſuen 


crops as the hoe can be admitted, either in ſmall or 
broad- hoeing ; better to cut up all 1 weeds in 
their early growth, and to thin particular crops that te- 


main where ſowed, by ſmall hoeing, as onions, Car 
rots, parſneps, turneps, ſpinach, lettuce, beets, ta- 


diſhes, large-rooted parſley, ſcorzoneta, ſalſafy, &c. 
and alſo in many tranſplanted crops in rows, by brogd- 


hoeing, as cabbage, cauliflowers, beans, peas, kidney- © 


beans, coleworts, broccoli, borecole, davoye, lettuce, 


catdoons, &c. alſo between rows of potatoes, arti- 
artichokes, aſparagus, and ſeveral 
R 2 e | 
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by ſmall- hoeing, and many large crops in rows by 
3 hoeing; and all of which ſhould be very parti- 
cularly attended to, in proper time before the weeds 
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other plants i in wide rows, to cut up all weeds, looſen 


the ground, and to boe up ſome earth about the bot- 


toms of the ftems of all the ſtalky kinds, to forward 


and ſtrengthen their growth; and the work of hoeing 
is not only an expediticus method of eradicating 


weeds, but by ſtirring and looſening the ſurface of the 


ground about the plants in general, proves very benefi- I 
cial culture in Forwarding the whole in a free growing 


All hoeing ſhould generally be performed in dry 
weather, both as the work can then be done with great- 


er effect and expedition, and that the cut up weeds and 


ſuperabundant plants in thinning may quickly die, 
without rooting again; and in performing which, al- 


ways cut the weeds, &c. clean within the ground to 


the root out of the earth. 

SMALL HGEIXG is practiſed in the vid part of 
ſpring, and at different times in ſummer and autumn, 
in thinning and cleaning from weeds various cloſe crops 


that remain where ſowed, and that commonly require | 


to be thinned to eligible diſtances in which to acquire | 
their proper growth; and when not performed by hand, | 
ſuch as onions, leeks, carrots, perſneps, beets, turneps, 


. ſpinach, radiſhes, ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, Iarge-rooted 


parſley, and ſome other cloſe crops, as before ob- 


ſerved, and as mentioned under their reſpeAive heads, | 
and which will require this operation when from two, | 
three, or four, to five or ſix inches growth, , according 
to the nature of grow:hof the different ſorts of plants. 


Have for this purpoſe a ſmall ſhort handled one- 
handed hoe, not exceeding two or three inches wide, 


eſpecially for onions, as alſo carro's, if to be thinned 
dut moderately, to draw young, likewiſe for ſpinach 


and radiſh-s, and therewith cutting up all weeds, and 
thin out the pian's to four or five inches diflance; 
but for crops of carrots, parſneps, red beet, turneps, 


and for the other ſorts above- mentioned, may uſe 2 


micdling hoe, three. or four inches wide, boeing up 
the weeds, and thinning the plants of theſe five or 


- fix to eight, ten, or twelve inches in the different ſorts, 
as explained under the ſeveral ren and in which, 


_ the 
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the boeing in ſome ſorts will require repeating, pro- 
bably once or twice, according as weeds advance again, 
or the plants of any want further thinning, not effec - 


tually performed at firſt hoeing; ; others of quick growth 
at top will probably not require more than one hoeing, 


as turneps, carrots, parſneps, &c. in which the leaves, 
| ſpreading quickly, ſoon cover the ground, and prevent 


the further growth of weeds. 
Thus the above work of ſmall- boeing, being per- 


formed in dry weather, the cut vp weeds and ſuperflu- 
ous plants will ſoon die; and the ſtirting and looſening. 


the ſurface of the earth. will contribute exceedingly to 
the free growth cf the ſeveral erops. 
Sometimes in ſmall- hoeing onions, carrots, ſpinach, 


&c. that in default of a proper ſmall hoe, an old broad- 


ended table knife, ſquare at the end, and bent to one 
fide about an inch, or inch and a half, will make a good 
ſabſticute for hoeing theſe and ſeveral] other cloſe crops ; 


and with which may run over them, cutting up weeds, 


and thinning the plants very expeditiouſly aud effec- 


tually. | 
Or ſmall- boeing i is alſo neceſſary among various (mall 


plants that have been pricked out or tranſplanted in 
cloſe rows from four, five, or ſix inches, to a foot diſ- 
tance, when not room to introduce a wide hoe; and 
which may be performed either wich a ſmall hoe; of 


two or three inches, or with Aa knife-hoe above - men · | 


tioned, 


 Broap-HoOEING is 3 with a middling or 


large hoe, four to five or fix inches broad, to hoe among 


all plants that ſtand dift-nt in rows from one to two, 


three, or four feet diftan*, as coleworts, cabbages, 


cauliflowers, beans, peas, kidney: beans, potatoes, Je- 
tuſalem artichokes, ſavoys, broccoli, borecole; gene- 


rally moſt neccflary in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, 
cutting up all weeds, ſtirring and looſening the ſurface 


of the ground, and hoeing up ſome earth about the bot- 


tom of the ftems; alſo between rows of artichokes, ce, 
lery, lettuce, endive, cardoons, and all other plants 
planted or ſowed in rows diſtant enough to admit the 


above my 80 between; as this boeing is not only 
N e Mo] _— 


to the crops, ” evening d the a bout the 2 of 
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more expeditious and effectual than hand weeding, but 
dy looſening the ſurface of the ground, as before ſug- 
geſted, is always very beneficial to the growth of the 


reſpective crops ; obſerving in hoeing up large weeds 
to ſtrike them clean out of the earth by a ſtroke of the 
hoe as you proceed; or ſometimes where the hoeing 
has been too long omitted, and the weeds numerous and 
large, it will probably be neceſſary in ſome particular 


crops, to rake or fork off the groſſeſt part of 


them, eſpecially if wet weather happen immediately af- 
ter, or the ground very wet, that they may not grow 
again, or ſhed their ſeeds; as many forts in the above 


| ſtate of large growth will ripen and difſeminate their 


ſeed as they lie on the ground, and lay a foundation for 


a numerous troubleſome futute' crop, both the ſame 
ſeaſon and for many years to come. | 


Likewiſe broad- hoeing is neceſſary occaſionally in all 
vacant ground where weeds make their appearance, cut- 


ting them down in their early growth, and always be- 


fore they ftand long enough to ſeed, ſtriking them clean 


off within the ground, out of their places ; and if any 


are very large and ſeedy, rake or fork them off in heaps, or 


to be turned in when the ground is digged or trenched. 


Or for broad-hoeing between conſiderable crops in 
wide rows, or in vacant compartments, a ſcuffling or 
Dutch hoe, to puſh forward i in hoeing, makes very ex- 


peditious work. 


In autumn, till Odtober or Ms be cordial to 


5 give good effectual hoe ing in all opportunities of dry 


weather, to exterminate all autumnal ſeed weeds and 


others before winter, between the various crops in rows, 


where room for ſmall, middling, or broad-hoeing, cut- 


ting the weeds clean up to the bottom; for hoeing 
don weeds in winter is but of little effect, eſpecially 


large weeds, unleſs forked or "raked = otherwiſe will 


1 
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plants, and by ſtirring the ground, it will 


the 


dry the ſarface, - and be more comfortable to the 


plants in general, and greatly aſſiſt their free growth, 
as well as help to deſtroy ſlugs, and other crawling ver- 


mis that harbour near the furface and anner 1 wins 
WM of ſmall plants 1 in their young ſtate. "#7 


Hints for ſucceſſumal | cropping the Ground, and 1 inter- "Þ 


cropping to make the moſt of the Ground where neceſ- 
far ; and to galt Time in Tee the ſuceefſun | 
Crops. Fae? | . , 
After the tergoiog e direAiana: I in - th cults 
vation of the kitchen garden, and of the ſeveral:crops 
thereof, I ſhall here give ſome further hints relative to 


ſucceſſion crops, Tae to . time and dane "_ 


necellary. e Bd | 
Therefore with: regard: to ſucce nom cropping, 
that according as the ſeveral ſummer and autumn crops | 


attain perfection, and all gathered, or confiderably - 
diminiſhed, or nearly done their principal growth, fo as 


they will ſoon” be cleared off the ground; no time 
ſhould be loſt in the proper ſeaſon, either to prepare 
by digging ſuch vacant ſpaces, for freſh full cropping 


or to inter- ſow or plant between rows of remaining 
plants, ſoon coming off, in order to be in all poffible 


forward neſs for neceſſary ſucceſſion crops, to come in 
the ſame ſummer and autumn, or ſome for the enſuing 
winter and ſpring ; ſuch as ſowing ſucceſſional crops 
of lettuce, radiſhes, ſpinach, peas, beans, kidney beans, 
turneps, ſallading, onions, carrots, endive, coleworts, cabs 
bage, &c. and for planting ſucceſſion of cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, celery, endive, full crops of, ſavoys, 
broccoli, borecole, coleworts, leeks, cardoons, endive;Ce- - 
lery, and ſeveral aromatic herbs, and other plants, as ex- 
plained for the different ſorts under their proper heads 3 
obſerving, in all of which, ſowing and planting for ſue- 


ceſſion, be careful not to omit the proper ſeaſon. 


Likewiſe, where neceſſary to make the moſt advan» 


tage of the kitchen ground; and to gain time in general 
and ſucceſſional cropping, we may intercrop both in 

ſowing and planting, between many ſorts of plants that 
are Cultivated. in rows and beds, as ſowing of ſpinach 


KA 1 „ 
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and radiſhes in the ſpring between rows of cabbages, 


cauliflowers, beans, artichokes, &c. planting rows, of 
cabbages, coleworts, and ſavoys, bei ween wide rows of 
beans, kidney beans, peas, in ſum mer. As alſo between 
advanced crops of cauliflowers, and early cabbages 
nearly at full growth, and that will, moſtly ſoon be 


cleared of, may be planted coleworts, ſavoys, cabbayes, 


trenches of celery, rows of lettuce ; or ſometimes to 
ſow ſucceſſion crops of radiſhes, ſpinach, lettuce, kid- 


ney beans, turneps, in June, July, &c, for autumn; or 
between rows of early cauliflowe:s, &c. may ſow holes 


of cucumbers in May and beginning of June for picklers, 


&c. or alſo between wide rows of hand glaſs cauliflowers, 


eight or ten feet aſunder, make bot-bed ridges in May 
for cucumbers under hand-glaſlzs, as practiſed by the 


London gardeners, for the main ſummer crops in June, 
July, and Auguſt: and between trenches of new plant- 
ed celery may plant one or two rows of endive, lettuce, 
or coleworts, that will come off time enough to admit 
of full earthing up the celery in autumn or begioning 
of winter, or between wide rows of new. planted leeks, 


may plant a row of lettuce, or endive, in every other 


- Interval; or Jecks planted in the ſame order between 
rows of the two latter; and between wide rows of ar- 


tichokes and cardoons, may ſow temporary ſmall crops 
of ſpinach, radiſhes, lettuce, turneps, or ſow any tranſ- 
planting crops, as cabbages, ſavoys, coleworts, endive, 


| lettuce, to plant out in young growth z or where ſpr ing 


and winter ſpinach is ſowed, may plant rows of cab- 
bage or cole wort plants a yard diſtance by one, to two, 
or three feet in the lines. Endive planted between Cos 
lettuces, or theſe between endive. Coleworts for au- 
tumn and winter may be planted thick between wide 


rows of late beans, in July, Auguſt, and September, 
when the beans will ſoon come off, and the. coleworts 
gain two or three weeks growth or more ; or, after win- 


ter drefling aſparagus beds, in October or beginning 


of November, may plant two or three rows of coleworts 


in the alleys for early ſpring uſe, or may alſo plant | 


theſe or cabbage lettuces upon each bed, or as many as 


tequired, to come off by March; Rows of large garden 


- 
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beans may be planted on the ground where potatoes are 
newly planted, having the. rows of . beans. four or fixe 
feet diſtance. Alſa in ſowing. onions, lecks, carrots, 
parſaeps, red beet, may ſcatter a thin ſprinkling of Cos 
lettuce, and a ſmall portion of ſhort top radiſh; the let, 
tuce ſome to plant out young, others remain one or t- 
yards diſtance, and the radiſhes drawn off young in May; 
and rows of lettuce, endive, or coleworts, maybe planted 
in the alleys, between onion beds, or of other {mall cropsz 
and in planting aſparagus, a moderately thin crop of 
onions may be ſowed the firſt and ſecond. year,; ſpinach 
and radiſhes on new planted hotſe- rad iſn grouad. 
Te above hints for intereropping ate intimates * 
juſt to remind where it may be neceſſary to make all 
poſſi ble advantage of the kitchen ground, and to bare 
every part in full crops in regulat ſucceſſion, and to 
gain time in the ſucceeding growihs, without waſtiag 
time to wait for the different original crops coming off; 
and which practice way, in many gardens, be —_ 
in others it may be in part requiſite in gaining, time in 
1 advancing ſucceſſion crops; and not ſo neceſſaty in make - 
ing double advantage of the ground, eſpecially in ſame 
large famil y gardens, where in many places there is 
more than is wanted even in the common nale WY 
of cropping, _ er | 
\. Obierve further, in lowing: or bia in the gener 
ral way where any crops fail in ſeed or plants, loſe 9 
time, to omit the ſeaſon, in waiting in expectation, but 
ſow. or plant again as ſoon as poſſible before the pro» 
per ſeaſon is paſt.” Likewiſe where any plants in theit 
young/immature growth run to ſced, as cabbages, cau- 
liflower, celery, endive, lettuce, Nc. OW tha * * 
rectly and plant others immediately. edt 5 5 


Hot- Beds, their Utility, proper Sorts, Mus of 338 
naeceſſary Plants e herein, aud e een 
me nt mM 


Hot: beds of horſe PRESS and tanner's wed inthe 
kitchen garden, are of great utility both/in-caiſingiſeve=> . WW 
ral of the moſt tender exotic eſculents, as cucumbers, - ij 
melons, &C, which cannot be obtained without that _ 
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aid, eſpecĩally before late in ſummer, and that only cu- 


cumbers, but ſeldom melons: likewiſe capſicum, love 
apples, baſil; and for producing early crops of many 
of the choicer hardy plants, ſometimes ſeveral weeks 


ot months before their natural ſeafon in the open 


ground, ſuch as early aſparagus any time in winter and 
ſpring, early ſallading, radiſhes, lettuce, carrots, peas, 


kidney beans, -mint, tarragon, muſhrooms, firawber- 


ries, purſlane, and ſometimes early potatoes and tur- 


neps, and for which hot beds are made at different 
times ſrom the end of September, or any time in Octo- 


ber, or beginning of November, all winter and fpring 


till the end of May, according to the time the ſeveral 


crops may be required ;—as for example: 

For cucumbers and melons the principal ae for 
making hot- beds is January, February, or March, till 
the middle or end of May: thoſe made after the middle 


or end of April are generally defended with frames and 


lights; and from April to the end of May are pro- 


tected under hand-glafſcs and ited paper frames. See 


Curtembers and Melons. 


Or for love apples, capſieum, baſil, March Ftp April 
is the proper time for wing them in bot beds. Zee 
thoſe” articles. © 

Aſparagus e may i ws any time 500 the 
latter end of September, or any time in October, or be- | 
ginning of November, to February, March, and April; 
or, if -required' in conſtant ſucceſſion all winter; Ke. 
ſhould be made every month l that ſeaſon. See Apo- 


 ragus. 


Ely radiſhes are alſo obtzined in bot- vellas both of 
the common fpindie-rooted forts, and white turnep ra- 
diſn, by ſowing therein, in December, January, and Fe- 
bruary ; ; but principally January and Feoruary is the moſt 
ſucceſsful time for making the hot-beds and fowing to ob- 


rain more Certain good crops to draw i in F ebruary and 
I March. See Radiſbes. 


For early ſmall-ſallading, as creſſes, walls; rape, 4 
enatith, in hot- beds; the beds are mide and ſeed ſowed 
in Ny oped nnd early fpring till PATON — 4 
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be. In 
rally every fortnight to have a plentiful--ſucceffion f 
= youngy? wage theſe different articles. Alſo Small Sallac 
Early lettuce, in hot- beds, is obtained both by plant- 


AND DR FETION $, 


ders, or beds defended with frames, &. any time in 
winter, for cabbaging in that ſeaſon and ſpring: and by 
ſeed ſowed in hot-beds in January and February, both 
ſome for eating young from the hot-beds, particularly 
white cabbage lettuce, and of theſe and Cos lettuce to 
forward for early planting out in warm borders in 


Lettuce. 
Carrots to raiſe wacky in hot-beis are famed therein 


to draw in April and May, &c. See Carrots. © 


5 plants from the natural ground of one or two inches 
growth are planted therein, about January and begin- 
ning of February, to gather in April. See Peas. 

Kidney- beans may be planted in hot - beds in Janu- 
ary, but more fucceſsfully in February and March 
till April, to gather in March, April, and May. der 
Kidney Bean. 
Mint and tarragon, tanſey, Ke. required early, may 7 
e baue ſome full roots of each ſort planted in moderate 
- KU hot-beds in any of the winter months till February 3 
5 


they will furniſh green ſhoots all winter till the natural 
proud: commences in the e See theſe Ar- 
ticles, +: 4 5 
| Muſhrooms being always ik by a Jo of hot-- 
beddy in their culture in gardens, made at any time of 
the year; but principally in autumn for the main pro- 
duction, the moſt general ſeaſon for making them be- 
ing Auguſt, September, or October, or any time ia 
winter or ſpring; one bed often continues ſeveral 
months in production, in winter, ſpring, &e. m_ 
Muſhrooms. © 
Strawberry hot · beds for early fruit are made princi· 
pally in January or February in ſucceſſion till April, 
to produce in Aeg _— and rp Ds Straw- . 


berrigs, 8 
u 6 „ Pandas 


x Wy 


ing large plants therein from natural beds, or warm bor- 


March and April, to wan e, in Moy and June. Sees 


Ware January, or beginning or middle of e 1 


Peas to raiſe early in hot · beds are ſowed, or young = 1 0 


1 
5 
| 
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_  Porflane for early fpring uſe is ſowed in e in 
| men and March. See Purflane, ' © 

For early potatoes in hot beds, they are planted 
therein about January and February, to ee in 


March, April, and May. See Potaloes. 


Early Dutch turneps are alſo ſometimes ſowed in 5 


bot bed in February, for drawing early i in April and 


May. See Turneps, 
Several other articles are alſo lena ſorwarded 


by ſowing and pricking in hot- beds, to have them ear- 


lier of a proper growth for tranſplanting into the full 


ground, ſuch as cauliflowers, early cabbage, red cab- 


bage ſowed im January, February, or March; eſpecially 
when the winter ſtanding plants raiſed in autumn are 


killed or much damaged by the froſt, &c. or in default of 
ſuch plants raiſed in autumn, ſome"ſeed: ſowed early 


in the ſpring in hot- beds brings them on fome weeks 


earlier for final tranſplanting ;' and alſo hot- beds for 


pricking thoſe kinds in, to bring them flill for warder ; 
and likewiſe hot-beds in which to ſow celery in Febru- 
ary or March, a few for the earlieſt crops; alſo to ſow 


lettuce in Janbary or February, and likewiſe to prick 


the young plants thus raiſed in Match to forward chem I 


For final tranfplanting in April, to cabbage early in 


May and June; and ſometimes in default of winter 
Randing crops of young onions, in the open ground, 
2 few ate raiſed in hot beds, fowed in Fanuzry or 


beginning of February, to draw young in March and 
April for ſallads, &c. See the above ſeveral articles. 


And by hot- beds, many ſorts of curious ornamental 
annual flowers are raiſed to a proper growth by ſowing 
in the ſpring, for planting out in borders, bed, and 
po's, for flowering in full perieftion in ſummer. 


Thus, from the above intimation, appears the utility 


of hot- beds in raifiog tender and forwarding ſevetal 
other crops to early prifection, as may be required, 


and where there are proper materials of hor dung, 
frames, glaſſes, _ for making the beds for theſe 3 
poſes. 


The PROPER MATERIALS neceſſary for twe-beds are 


| * freih Borte ſtable dung, e of the 


long 


SW OI"... -- 
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long and ſbort moiſt warm or hot litter and du : 
of the horſes together cleared out to the dunghill ro | 


fables daily where horſes are conſtantly kept and lit- 


te:ed down with ſtraw, which being rendered wet by 


| the urine and dung, &c. of a peculiar hot quality, ac- 


quires a ſtrong durable heat, bf a proper temperature 
for principal hot-beds ;. and occafionally tanner's-bark - 
hot- beds ſuperiot for ſome particular crops, as this mate- 
rial effects a more moderate and regular durable heat 
than dung, but being not always ſo. eafily obtained; 


hot · beds for principal forcing may be made generally 


of the above-mentioned horſe dung; and to have pro- 
er frames and glaſſes to place on the ſaid beds, or hand 
gl:fſes and oiled paper frames for late hot- beds; rich 


light earth wherewith to earth the beds at top, for the 


immediate reception of the ſeeds and plants, and gar» 
den mats io cover the glaſſes of nights and bad weather, 
and for giving occaſional ſhade from the ſun. | 


F irſt, of Dung Hot-beds for general Har- bel Bak 


That as before obſerved relative to general hot- beds, 
es ſtable dung is the principal material moſt eaſily 
and cheapeft obtained in all places; and by hot beds 
of which may raiſe all the requiſite early crops in good 


| perfection ; and of which, at the proper ſeaſons for raiſing 


the crops intended, winter or ipring, &c. ſhould pro- 
vide a nece ſſaty quantity in preparation for making the 


bot · beds of the requiſne ſubſtance, either lor a one, 


two, or three light frame, or for two or more ſuch 
flames in a range, or ſeparate, as may be requited for 


d .ﬀerent crops; to be made three fect or three and a 
half high for ſtrong beds, two and a half for moderate, 
and half a yard to two feet for ſlight hot - beds, for ſmall © 


temporary crops of ſhort duration, as ſmall-fallading ; 

or to raiſe a few plants of the. tranſplanting kinds for 

pricking out as cauliflowers, cabbages, lettuce, celery, 

caplicum, &c, or for hand- glaſſes, and oiled paper 

_ may be from a yard to two feet 1 in 
ung. 

5 In providing this Jung prefer that which is modes 


_— fielb, ot become” of a * hue, moiſt and 


| * 
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abounding in 2 lively ſteamy heat, taking the long and 


hort moiſt litter, and dunging of the horſes together; 
and as it will now be unequal both ind its parts and 
beating quality, it is adviſable, previous to forming it 
into a bed, to collect from the ftable-yard dunghill the 
requiſite ſupply for one or more hot - beds in proportion 
as above, and fork it up in a mixed order into a large 
round heap, or long high ridge, if a large quantity, to 
remain a week or fortnight,” or more, that it may fer. 
ment.and prepare equally of a proper temperature of 


full heat; and: as in which it will ſometimes aſſume a 


ſirong degree of rank beat and ſcalding ſteam, it is eli - 
gible, in that caſe, in a few days or a week's time, to 
fork it over to the bottom, to paſs away the gtoſſeſt of 
the pernicious ſteam and redundant heat, mixing the 
parts well together, which will prepare it ftill more 
effectually; and in that ſtate. will diſcharge the rank 
noxious ſteam and violent burning quality peculiar to 
this kind of dung, and reduce the whole to a more mode- 
rate degree; that as when made intoa bed it will not beſo 
liable to burn as if made without this previous prepa- 
ration, acquire a more kindly mild growing heat, and 
continue longer in a regular neceſſary warmth agree- 
ably to the growth of the intended ſeed or plants, &c. 


ſtrong at firſt, more eſpecially if not previouſly prepared 
as above, that without being thus moderated, it would 
ſometimes in ſtrong beds be fo violent as to burn the 
earth, ſeeds and plants; and even ſometimes: when the 
dung is ever ſo well prepared before-hand, there is dan- 
ger of the hot-bed burning by over-heat, if of ftrong {| 
ſubſtance, and on which conſideration particular atten- 


tion is neceffary in the early ſtate of ſubſtantial beds, a | 


yard high, or more, for two or more three light frames 
in a range, not to earth, ſow, or plant too ſoon, pro- 
bably a week, ten, twelve days, or a fortnight after 
making; for if it only burns the earth, the plants fel- 
dom. proſper well after, as hereafter explained. _ 
Sometimes in providing the above kind of dung for | 
hot-beds, if the heat or ſtrength is much exhauſted by | 
long lying in the dunghill, or the litter, &c, * novel 1 
. | | ur ned. 
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burned wy its own former heat, and is dry and un- 
ſubſtantial, and that no other or a proper ſufficiency cart 
be obtained, collect the beſt, and, if poſſible,” a quan- 
tity of pit-coal aſhes, forking the dung up in an heapy 
| ſpread aſhes among it from time to time, as thrown up, 
and alſo water it in the ſame order, the aſhes and 
moiſture will revive the decayed beat, and bring it to 1 
tolerable temperature, proper for a hot-bed.. 
But in freſh dung of a good moiſt heat, the addition | 
= of aſhes, &c. is not requiſite, as ſometimes practiſed, 
it being apt to promote its Wen too emen of 2 ö 

ſtrong burning nature. 1 
The above kind of hot-beds of horſe fable dan 

the moſt commonly employed in kitchen gardens for 
general forcing or raiſing tender plants of cucumbers, 
. melons, &c. and alſo in forcing hardy kinds to early - 
perfection, as ſuch dung can generally be more readily 
procured in moſt places than tanners bark for hot-beds, 
and if neceflary to purchaſe what may be required, is 
obtained at a conſiderably lefs expence than the bark, 
which alſo in ſome places is many miles diſtant; there- 
fore, horſe-dung being the moſt convenient to be had 
in all places, and many have it plentifully from their 
| own ſtables, it may be uſed ſucceſsfully for general hot- 

| beds, and is the only ſort of dung proper for that pur- 
poſe, eligible to produce a ſufficient. heat, the firawey 
litter of the horſe- ſtalls and dung together, rendered wet 
by the ſtaling of theanimals, which, and the dung thereof, 
being of a peculiar ſtrong hot nature, as-before remark- 
ed, that when the whole is colleed into an heap or 
bed, it ferments, and becomes productive of a ſubſtan- 
tial and effectual durable heat, moderating gradually 
after made into a bed from a fierce to a mild degree, 
communicating a lively but kindly growing heat to the 
earth and roots of the plants, as well as warms the inter- 
nal air within the frames to a ſufficiently high tempera- 
ture in winter and ſpring, equal to the warm climates 
of which the tender plants are natives, or to that of our 
hot ſummers, and is thereby capable of forcing or raiſ- 
ing tender and hardy plants to a ſtate of free growth in 
| wy. ſeaſons to On their produce or attain PO 
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ſome weeks or. months before. their natural ſeaſon in 
the open ground, as formerly intimated. 

Bot obſerve, that as theſe hot - beds owl] decline i in 
their heat in three, four, or ſive weeks, it is proper for 
beds having crops of any conſiderable eontinuance, to 
revive their decaying heat by applying a lining of hot 
dung of the ſame kind, above explained, to the ſides of 
the = from bottom to top, fifteen inches. or half a 
yard wide; therefore, there ſhould be additional fs" 
provided and Prepared in readineſs for that purpoſe, 


TSS ſomcti nes will be required in renewal two or 


three times during the principal growth of the parti» 


cCular <carly crops. 


However, with regard to tanner's bark. „ I 


| where that material can be conveniently obtained "hl 
tan-yards within a moderate diſtance at an eaſy expence, 


is preferably eligible for hot-beds in forcing ſome par- 
ticular plants, ſuch as for early firawbercies, kidney» 
beans, peas, &c. and is alſo very proper for melons, 


2s it not only heats more moderately-from the begin- 
ning than horſe dung hot-beds, but continues of conſi- 


derably longer duration in an effectual moderate grow- 


ing ſtate, without the additional aſſiſtance of lining or 


augmentation, at leaſt not for two. or three months, 


when if the plants are in pots, theſe being taken up 
and the bark fo ked over to the bottom, renews the 


heat, or more effectually if about one third of freſh tan 


is added, forking the old and new together ; Lacks ena: 
be obſerved; in theſe bark-hot-beds, a pit or caſe muſt 
be formed of brick work, or poſt and planking, a yard 
or four feet deep, ſank one third or half way in the 


earth, in which to make them; for the ſhort looſe tex- 
ture of the bark does not admit of being made into a. 
bed without that convenience to confine it to the pro- 


er form. _ | 

Or hot beds may be made of dung and bark together, F 
0¹ dung below and bark above. 

All hot- beds either of dung or tanner's hack ſhould 
be made in warm dry ſheltered ſituations in the full 
ſun, eſpecially for early work in winter and ſpring ;- 
158 if the nee allotted for this purpoſe, . | 
monly | 
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monly called the melon ground, is fenced either with 
a wall, paling, or reed hedge, &c. it will be of great _ 
2dvantage in breaking off cutting blaſts and tempeſtuous 


winds, the fences ſix or ſeven feet high in the back 
or north fide, the ends floping to only five in front, 


eſpecially in ſmall melon- grounds, that they may not 


intercept the ſun from the beds. 


The hot. beds hould always range longways eoliagd 
weſt, fronting the ſouth ſun, and where they may en- 


joy the ſun at all times from its riſing to ſetting, whieh 
is of great importance in early hot- beds, particularly 


for the benefit of the plants; and, as before ſuggeſted, 
it is not proper to make long deep trenches in which to 
make the beds, eſpecially thoſe of winter and ſpring, as 
that would both deprive you of the opportunity of lining 


them completely to the bottom with hot dung, when 


the original heat of the beds declines, and water may be 
apt to collect therein and chill the bottom heat of the 
bed conſiderably; and on which conſiderations I ſhould 


adviſe to make all early beds moſtly on level ground, or 


not more than fix inch trenches, juſt for the firſt form- 
ation of the bed; but if wettiſh ground, make no 
trench at all; and in which rather have the place for 


the hot-beds a little elevated, to throw the water of 
from the bottom of the bed; and beſides, as I before 
hinted, early hot-beds made in winter and ſpring till May, 
both for frames and hand-glafſes, &c, moſtiy require 


the declining heat augmented by applications of linings 


of hot dung to the ſides, it is of much advantage te 
have the opportunity of lining them quite from, or 


within a little of the bottom, for all parts of the bed to 
| Partake equally of the benefit; but in late hot- beds, to 
be made in the beginning or any time of May and begin- 
ning of June, for cucumbers, under hand glaſſes and 


oiled- paper frames, as they will not want lining, may 
either be made in trenches half a yard deep, and thiee 


or four feet wide, in any of thequartersof the kitchen gar- 


den, eſpecially for large quantities in a long range, as in 
market grounds about London, &c. to have the advantage 


of uſing the earth digged out in forming the trenches ready 


at hand for earibing the beds, without wheeling it from a 
erde | __ diſtance; 
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_ diſtance ; or for ſmall or moderate ſupply, they may ei- 
ther be made in a trench as above, or in a ſhallow one 
of fix inches to a foot depth, and four wide, or wholly 
on level ground that width, where only of ſmall extent, 
not requiring confiderable portions of earth fetched for 
Hot beds ſhould be furniſhed with garden- frames and 
lights placed at top, or ſome with hand-glaſſes, oiled | 
paper frames, or ſometimes with only garden mats; the 
early beds, made in winter and ſpring till Aptil or May, FF 
ſhould always have frames and lights; late hot- beds, 
made in April, May, and beginning of June, may ei- 
ther for general beds have the plants defended with I 
hand glaſſes, or occaſionally with frames, &c. as may 


de convenient; or in May and June with oiled paper 


frames; or, to raiſe ſome crops of hardy plants a little 
early, in want of frames or hand- glaſſes, may have 
the hot - beds arched over with hoops or rods, and de- 
ſended of nights and bad weather with mats, ſuch as 
ſmall ſallading, radiſhes, carrots, lettuce, cauliflowers, 
celery, cabbage, kidney-beans, peas, potatoes, mazu- 
gan beans, &c.- the hot - beds not made til} February or 
March, &c; but even for theſe, frames and lights, when 
in ſuſſicie ney, are confiderably more effeQtual. 
The proper dimenſions for general dung hot-beds for 
. frames is four feet or four and a half wide, in propor- 
tion to the width of the frames with which they are to 
be covered or defended, and the, length of one, two, 
three, or feveral fach frames and glaſſes in a range, 
three feet and a half to a yard, two feet, or half a yard 
bigh, according to the ſeaſon, earlier or later, and the | 
different ſorts of plants to be raiſed, tendefer or hardier, 
or of longer or ſhorter duration or continuance in 
growth, as explained under their proper heads; and the 
beds to be earthed at top within the frames, from ſix, 
eight, or ten, to twelvg or fifteen inches, in proportion 
to the ſubſtance of the bed, moderate or ftrong, and as 


the different ſeeds or plants require, as hinted in the 


culture of the reſpective articles ; and for Wand-glaſs and 
oiled paper, the hot- beds, if made wholly above ground, 
may be four ſeet, or four and a half wide, to contain a 
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proper width of earth at top; or if made in a deep trench, _ 
before explained, to admit of-widening the ſides with 

earth, three feet to three and a half width in dung may 


be ſufficient; and in both of which the length may be 
at pleaſure, for ten, twenty, or thirty hand- glaſſes, or 
more, placed at a yard diſtance, or for oiled paper 
frames, placed lengthways, cloſe to one another; and 
if either for frames, or hand- glaſſes, &c. two or more 
ranges of hot · beds are to be made parallel, or one be- 
ſide the other; they ſhould be five or ſix to eight or ten 
feet diſtance; though in the market grounds about Lon- 


don, the hand-glaſs hot- beds for cucumbers or melons; 


made in May or beginning of June, between wide rows 

of early hand-glaſs cauliflowers, are commonly ten feet 

und HE rr OO RY 0 TT = 
The proper GARDEN-FRAMES for general hot-beds 


| are of three ſorts, one-light, two- light, and three- light 


frames; but the two former are only principally for 


temporary occaſions, for ſeed and raiſing hot-beds, in 


which to ſow the ſeed and forward the plants of fome 
particular ſorts, as cucumbers, melons, &c. a little in 


growth for tranſplanting into large hot- beds for threes _ 


light frames, where they are to continue; or occaſion». 
ally in ſmalFgardens a one-light frame ſerves for a rail - 


H ing-bed, and a two or three light for final tranſplant- 


ing; but the three-light frames are for general hot-bed 
work; all which different forts of frames being con- 
ſtructed with inch and a half deal, are commonly made 
four feet or four and a half wide, by three and a half or 
four feet for a one-light, ſeven feet long for a two-hght, 
and ten and a half long for a three-light frame, fourteen 


to eighteen inches deep behind, by nine to twelve in 


the front, having the ends in proportion ;/ and Hold 
be well painted blue or lead colour, in oil, to preſerve 
them longer ſound ; the ſhallow frames being moſt eliv 
gible for early forcing, to have the plants nearer the 


, glaſſes, to enjoy the greater benefit from the power of 


the ſun in winter and early in ſpring, and not ſo liable 


to draw weak at that ſeaſon as in deeper frames, ſuch. 


, and forcing 


as for ſmall ſallading, radiſhes, carr | 
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lettuce to early cabbaging in winter, &c. as alſo ſor 
- exriieft cucumbers, ridged out in January, or early in 


February; but in a more advanced ſeaſon for early cu- | 
cumbers, melons,” aſparagus, kidney-beans, ftrawber- 


ries, &c. the deeper frames are the moſt eligible; and 
the ligbts or glaſſes for the frames may either have the 
panes of glaſs laid in lead well cemented, or in thin 
bars of wood well puttied, the panes lapping over one 

another half an inch, either puttied, or left open at the 
lappings to diſcharge the condenſed moiſture from the 


ſteam of the bed lodging on the inſide of the glaſſes witb- 


oat Sroppinrg on the plans. 
HAND GLASSES for hot beds are of two ſorts, lead- 
ed ſquares, and bell gleſſes; the former are cheapeſt, 
and when any panes are broke can be readily mended ; 


glaſfes. OY 8 | / 
. OILED PAPER FRAMES ate uſed principally for late 


me lon bot-beds made jn April or May, the plants firſt 
tidged out under hand glaſſes till June, then theſe re- 


moved and the paper frames placed over the beds finally | 


to remain; alſo occaſionally for cucumbers, See Me- 
lons and Cucumbers. | | i 


_ With regard to EARTH for hot- beds, any good rich 


light garden mold will be eligible for moſt plants; 


though for cucumbers and melons in particular, ſome- 


rich light garden mold, freſh ſurface loam from a com- 


mon or paſture field, and well rotted dung, all blended. 


together in a compoſt heap for ſeveral months, expoſed 
fo the ſun and weather to entich and improve its qua- 

ity, and frequently turned over, and the parts well mix- 
ed, will be a favourite ſoil for theſe plants, though theſe 
will alſo ſucceed in common rich light garden earth; or 
for melons, a principal ſupply of good moderately light 
; ſurface loam, turf and all, a quantity of rotted dung, 
and a portion of rich garden mold, all blepd:d in an 


heap or long ridge for ſeveral months in the full ait and 


ſun, well turned over occaſionally as above, is excel- 


lent for theſe plants in particular, whereby to obtain 


good crops of large fine fruit; but for general hot- beds, 
may bave fome beſt rich garden earth always ready 


_ 


but the bells are generally the moſt t ffectual. See Hand- 


prepared 


+. 
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prepared in a heap or ridge, or compoſt. heaps of rich 
earth, dung, and a portion of loam, prepared in ſum- 
mer, autumn, or beginning of winter, in readineſs 
againſt the hot. bed ſeaſon ; and for early cucumbers 
and melons in particular in winter and early ſpring 5 
forcing, it would be of beneficial advantage for the im- 
mediate reception of the ſeed and young plants, to have 
2 quantity of earth laid under ſome covered ſhed defend= 
ed from the rain, & e. but open in front to the full air, 
to be ready of a dry temperament for that purpoſe, 
which is of material importance in theſe tender P | 
at an early ſeaſon. 

GARDEN MATS are very necellury' in hot · bed work, 
where with to cover the glaſſes of the frames, or band. 5 
glaſſes, &c. every night, and rigorous froſts, Kc. in 
winter and ſpring hot-beds till May or June; and alſo 
for giving occaſional ſhade to particular plants, as cu- 
cumbers and melons, both at firſt planting out till they - 
take root, and occaſionally afterwards in hot ſun ſhin- 

| ing days, when the ſun is powerful through the glaſſes 
to make the leaves ſhrink or flag: the beſt ſorts of mats 
for this purpoſe are the large Ruſſia mats, ſold at moſt 
of the nurſeries and feed ſhops, at nine, to ten or twelve 
chillings per dozen, or in pepe for n or 
larger quantities. 

"Fa MAKING DUNG HOT-BEDS, having 160 dung pro- 
perly prepared, as already adviſed, mark out in the 
ground the intended bed the proper width of the frames, 
or for hand- glaſſes, &c. by placing a ſtout ſtake for 

each corner, wheeling in the dung, laying it by the 
fide, and, beginning at one end, proceed to form the 
bed, by forking in the dung, long and ſhort together, 
ſpreading it the proper width, work up the corners and _ 
tides full and firm in an upright manner, filling up the -_ 
middle equaliy with the ſides as you go on; carrying it 
thus along the intended length for one, two, or more 
frames, &c. all an equal width, beating down the dung 
with the fork from time to time, continuing in this or- 
der advancing with both ſides and ends regularly up- 
right, and the middle completely full from 5 de to ſide, 
the whole carried up thus to the height required for a 
ſtrong 
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flrong or moderate bed, generally three, feet and a half | f 
for a ſubſtantial hot - bed in early forcing in winter, 
ſpring, &c. for early cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, 
ſtrawberries; or two feet and a half for a moderate bed 
in the ſame ſeaſons for kidney - beans, radiſhes, carrots, 
large lettuces for winter cabbaging, potatoes, peas, cap. | 
ficums, love- apples, &c. and half a yard to two feet 

for lighter hot-beds for ſmall ſallading, early ſeedling. |} 
lettuce, cauliflowers, celery, a few ezrly ſeedling cab- 
bages, and red cabbage, when the winter ftanding plants 


in the open ground are cut off by froſt, &c. early pur. 
Hane, coriander, mint, tarragon ; alſo hot-beds of that 


latter ſubſtance for occaſional pricking- out beds, in for- 
warding particular tranſplanting kinds of young ſeed. | 
lings, raiſed as above, as lettuce, cauliflowers, celery, 


&c. more fully explained under their different articles ; 
and ia all of which beds, made of the above different 


| GGzes in height, as required, for one, two, or ſeveral _ 
frames in a range, or hand- glaſſcs, &c. make an al- 
lowance in their depth of dung for ſettling half a foot 


or more in a week or fortnight, finiſhing the top level 


and firm to the full width, rather a little higher in the 


north ſide, not exceeding one, two, or three inches, 
with a gradual ſlope to the front, ſhovelling up all the 
ſhort dung at laſt remaining on the ground round the 


ſides, and lay it at top along the middle, and afterwards: | 


ſpread regular in a level order, and with a ſpade or 
dung; ſork beat in any inequalities of the ſides and ends 


inacloſe regular manner in an upright. poſition, and | 


ſmooth the top ſurface even for the reception of the 
earth, in which to ſow or plant. 
Thus the above being the principal particulars to be 


obſerved relative to the work of making general dung 


bot · beds, except in one particular inſtance, namely, 
For muſhrooms, and which, for raiſing theſe plants, is 


always made with both ſdes ſloping in form of the roof 
of an 1 four or five: feet wide at bottom, narrow- 


ing it upwards equally from each ſide till they meet at 
top in a ſharp ridge, three and a half to four or five feet 
high z and in the ſloping ſides of this peculiar kind of 
bel. when tedorea, however, to a very moderate 

LE Sp . warmth, 
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hot ſteam ariſing, from the heat of the dung, that the 
| vehement burning quality thereof, which often occurs 
in ſubſtantial beds, may thereby * off in that evapo- 
tation; for generally beds of ſtrong ſubſtance being 


rooms. 


a # 
However, in e to tho N W bot - beds 7 
for frames, hand-glaſles, &c. above explained, it is pro- 


r, as ſoon. as the beds are made, to ſet on the frames 


and lights, &c. both to defend the beds from the wea- 


ther, and to draw up the heat ſooner, and forward it 


in ſtrong beds, more effectually in moderating from the firſt 
- fierce heat to an eligible moderate temperature for earth- 
ing, ſowing, planting, &c. obſerve, in which, to tilt upthe 


lights behind, an inch or two, to give vent to the ranłk 


productive of a great firſt heat, tending to a burning 


natute, that if earthed in too ſoon, to confine the hot 


ſteam, it might occaſion its burning Lo the cartits 
leeds, plants, &c. 


The EARTHING therefore of 0 hotebeds for 
cucumbers, melons, &c. of two feet and a. half to 


three and a half, or mote thickneſs in dung, for one, two, 


or ſeveral frames, lengthways, may require a week or 
a fortnight, to moderate before it is proper to earth, ſow, 
or plant; though a bed for one or two frames will ſoon- 


er moderate than one of a greater ſubſtance in length 3 


| and beds made of a more moderate ſize, only about two 
| feer, or little more, high in dung, ſeldom heat ſo vio- 
lent, and the great heat ſooner abates; or if but of 2 


ſhort length for one or two frames, it occaſionally, 4s 


ſoon as ſettled a little, and the heat come up, admits 
of immediate earthing, ready, when the earth is warm, 
for ſowing and planting without much danger of burn- 
iog ; and moſtly in ſlender beds, of half a yard to two 


feet, they may either at once, or when ſettled a dayor two, 
be earthed: al] over, and. ſowed or planted with what is 
intended; and even ſometimes ſtronger beds, from two 


feet and a half to a yard or more high, heat ſo mode» - 
de as in 2 em W pitta ſettled * the beat 


A aſcends, 
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warmth; the muſhroom-ſpawn. is planted for the pro- 
duction: of the muſhrooms, no frames or glaſſes being 
| required, only. 4 chick ent of Riraw, | Sce Auen 7 
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beds, as not being whoily confined above with Frames, | 


on a yard aſunder in a range along the middle, the 
great ſteam and heat having greater liberty to evaporate 


rong beds, as thoſe wholly covered with frames and I 


for ridging out or planting early cucumbers and me- 
Jons, are at firſt only eartned in part their full thick- 


bother parts only two or three inches, till after the heat 
is become very moderate; and in the hills of earth, 


- between the hills of earth from the ſhallow earthed 
parts of the bed, which afterwards muſt be earthed up 
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laid at once the full depth, from fix to eight or ten | | 


Red 


aſcends, to admit of earthing, &c.likewiſe hand-glaF hot: i 


ms 


but open between the glaſſes for the great heat to eva. 
porate, may alſo be earthed generally or occaſionally, 
either as ſoon as made, or after having ſettled a few 
days, and commenced a good heat; being, however, 
eautious in hot-beds in general that are of any conſider. 
able ſubſtance, to examine the temperature of the firſt 
heat, previous to earthing, ſowing, and planting ; though 
in afparagus hot- beds in particular, the frames not be- 
ing put on at firft, are commonly earthed and planted 
as ſoon as made, as the heat in its violent ſtate not be- 
ing confined with the frames and glaſſes, but wholly 
open for a time to the full air, till the heat is become 
very moderate, there is the leſs danger of burn: 
ing; and in a week, fortnight, or more, according to 
the ſubſtance in length of the bed, the frame or frames 
are then to be put on, likewiſe the glaſſes; alſo in 
other hot-beds intended for hand-glaſſ:s, placed there- 


between and on each fide the ſaid glaſſes, the bed does 
not require that particular precaution in earthing in 


lights, as above remarked. 
+ The above obſervations for earthing the frame hot- 
beds, are deſigned to convey general hints, which by | 

practice will be more readily comprehended. 1 
And in earthing ſome beds for particular plants, as 


— we, ot tb) 


neſs, by laying a ſmall bill of earth under the middle 
of each light, eight to ten or twelve inches thick, the 


when warm, the feeds and plants are inſerted, thereby 


by degrees equal with the hills. 
In moſt other hot-beds the earthing is neceſſary to be 
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inches, 


creaſes and e e from nine or ten o clock 
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inches, with the precautions as above, and when WAI, 


to ſow or plant what is intended therein. 


AFTER MAKING the hot- beds, and they . earthed, 


ſowed, and planted, the ligbts or glaſſes of the frames 


are to be continued on conſtantly night and day, eſpe- 
cially all the early ſeaſons, in moſt plants; the principal 
after-care is to cover the glaſſes, every night with -gar- 


den mats or dry long ſtrawey litter, to give air in fine 


days, and occaſional waterings, and. ſometimes mee = 
fional ſhade from the hot ſun, and of lining the ſides 
of the beds, when the original heat declines, with hot 


dung, to renew and ſupport a confiant regular heat i in 1 


the principal hot- beds. 
CoveRins the glaſſes of hot; beds is neceſſary to be 


performed every evening an hour or moce before dark in 


winter and early in ſpring, and. uncovered in the morn- 
ing about ſun riſing, or ſhortly after, eſpecially in mild 


weather, that the plants may enjoy all poſſible benefit 
of the light and ſun in ſhort days; the covering being 


performed either with garden mats ſpread over the 
glaſſes, from one to two or three thick, according as 


\ the beat of the bed is ſtrong or moderate, or with long 
litter a proportionable thickneſs; and in advanced ſea> 


ſons of ſpring and ſummer, till the end of May or be- 


ginning or middle of June, cover up about ſun-ſet, or 


a little before, and uncovered. ſhorily after ee 


ia mild ſunny mornings, or by ſix, ſeven, or eight 
| o'clock, according to the temperature of the bed and 


weather, or as ſunny or cloudy, or by ſive or ſix in 
ſummer; but may be entirely diſcontinued in June in 


ſuch beds as ate then in cultivation, as in e 


Faun air to hot. beds muſt be admitted, and to give. 
vent to the ſteam in the bed, to ſtrengthen the plants 


and prevent burning, which we; © be neceſſary every fa. 


vourable day more or leſs, or even in froſty weather, 
when a lively beat in the bed, by tilting up the lights _ 


behind, from half an inch to an inch or two high, in 


proportion to the heat of the bed and temperature of the 
external air, or as the warmth or heat of the day en- 


% 
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in winter to three or four, and earlier and later in pro- 
portion in ſpring and ſummer, always more freely in 
ſunny mild days than when cloudy, foggy, or ſharp froſts, 
xc. ſhutting the lights gradually cloſer towards after- 
noon, and quite cloſe before evening, unleſs there is a 
ſtrong heat and copious rank fteam in the hot- bed, 
when give air and vent alſo occaſionally of nights in a 
ſmall degree, hanging a garden mat before the open or 
tilted part of the lights, to break off cutting winds; 

but in a mild heat keep the glaſſes moſtly cloſe'every 
3 The admiſſion of freſh air, as above, is moſt ne- 
ceſſary both to ſtrengthen the plants, which otherwiſe 
would draw up weak and of a yellow ſickly ſtate, and 
alſo to give vent to the ſteam, to prevent 'burning the | 
earth and roots, or ſteam · ſcalding the leaves, or in ſome 
ſorts from fogging, as ſmall ſallading coming up very 
WATERING to HOT-BEDS will be neceſſary to moſt 


plants contained therein once, twice, or three times a 


week, according to the ſeaſon of the year and heat of 
the bed; always very moderate in winter and early in 
ſpring, once a week, or more or leſs, according as the 
earth becomes dry, principally in ſun-ſhining mild days 
of a forenoon, generally ſoft water; and for tender 
plants, as cucumbers, melons, &c. in early cold ſeaſons, | 
| Have the chill taken off the water, either by ſtanding in 


the bed a few hours in a ſmall watering pot or bottles, 


or for watering larger ſupplies may warm ſome water 
and pour into more, juſt only to take off the ſharp 
cold; but in advanced ſeaſons in ſpring, &c. this is 
not neceſſary; repeat the waterings according as the 
earth dries conſtderably; never water too freely to 
make the earth very wet, only moderately moift ; but 
in warm weather water more freely in a morning or af- 
ternoon, two or three times a week, as there may ſeem 
occaſion ; and ſometimes in watering in warm funny 
days, cucumbers, melons, &c. ſhut down the glaſſes 
occafionally, and ſpread a mat over for half an hour or 
an hour, it will draw up a fine dewy heat that will 
prove very beneficial to the plants ; and beſides, 0 is 
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ſometimes neceflary.in hot ſun-ſhining weather, to pre- 


vent the ſun ſcorching the leaves through the glaſſes Where 
the water ſtands upon them in drops; having generallx 


ſmall watering pots for oy watering, in winter and 


ſpring, ia the more tender plants in their, young Kate, 


ſuch as cucumbers and melons, e. 

Livin of nor BEDS on the ſides with hot dung 
when the heat declines, is a very neceſſary buſineſs to 
all principal beds in winter and ſpring till May, ac- 
cording as they decreaſe in their original heat, in three, 
four, to five or ſix weeks after making, and occaſion» 
ally afterwards in their more advanced ſtate; all which 
be calc to obſerve, and renew the heat in an eligible _ 


time, having for this purpoſe proper hot dung, prepar- 
ed as adviſed in making the beds, and apply it cloſe to 


the ſides of the bed, fifteen to eighteen inches wide, 
and carried up by degrees three or four inches higher 


than the dung of the bed, to allow for ſettling ſo much, 


generally lining the back. part firſt, the others in a week 


or ten days after, or both at once, if the heat is conſi- 
derably act th ſeldom raiſing the linings but little 


higher than the dung of the bed, left it burn the earth 


within the frame, or Kees the plants, eſpecially 5 


cucumbers and melons; forthe rank fteam riſing im- 
mediately from the dung either in the bed or linings, 


without previouſly paſſing. through a body of earth, to 


take off the rancid quality, is very deſtructive of thoſt 


tender plants particularly, and pernicious to all others; Th 


and to guard againſt which in the linings, it is adviſe- 

able to cover the top with two or three inches of earth, 

ſloping a little outward, 
\ Theſe linings will ſoon communicate an enlivening 


heat to the declining beds, and will ſupport them in a good 


fate two or three wee ks, or a month longer; ; and When 
it again declines, remove the-back lining, having ſome 
freſh dung, fork it up with the beſt of the old, apply» 
ing it to the bed as before; afterwards, in a few days 


or a week, or more, renew: the front and end linings; and 
thus continue ſupporting the heat according as it deer eaſes, 


S keep it to a proper temperature regularly from the 
beginning to its advanced ſtate, 5 all beds in 
I 2 Which 
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which the crops are of any conſiderable continuance, 23 
| cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, firawberries, kidney- 
beans, radiſhes, carrots, potatoes, peas, cc. 
But obſerve to examine occaſionally that the lining 
_ is not ſo ſtrong in heat as to communicate à burning qua- 
lity to the bed, earth, or roots of the plants therein, 
Which if it caſually happens, as frequently is the caſe in 
ſtrong linings, inftantly remove the lining half way down, 
or more, for a few days, then apply it again by degrees. 
HAxp-OLAss Hor-BEDS.—In making hot- bed ridges 
for hand- gl⸗ſſes and oiled- paper lights, the middle or 
latter end of April, and in May, for cucumbers, me- 
lons, &c. that if deſigned to make them moſtly on the 
level ground, agreeable to former obſervations, to have 
the opportunity of lining, if neceſſary, quite from the 
bottom, they may be made four feet to four and a half 
wide, to have a good ſcope of top ſurface to contain 2 
proper width of earth, and from two to three feet high, 
or more, length at pleaſure, the tops made level, and 
when of proper heat, agreeable to former hints, earth 


the top all over eight or ten inches thick, beating up each 


ſide firm with the ſpade, and a row of hand- glaſſes then 
placed along the middle, at three or four feet diftance, | 
for the plants or ſeed; or in another method, may be 
earthed as ſoon as made, laying the earth at firſt only 
in little bills the above depth, one for each glaſs, at the | 
above mentioned diftance, the intervals earthed only 
one or two inches for the preſent, but to be earthed up 

equal with the bills by degrees, according as the he:t iſ 


moderates; then, in either method, when the earth 


under the glaſſes is warmed by the heat of the bed, put 
in the plants, or in want of theſe, ſow ſeed ; and if two 
or more ſuch ridzes or beds are intended to be mace 
beſide one another parallel, have them three or four to 
five or ſix feet aſunder, to admit of lining, if occaſion; 


bor if only three or four feet diſtance, may fill up tbe 


ſpaces with warm dung, and earth at top equal with 
the beds, which will afford a larger ſcope for the roots 
and vine of the plants to extend; continuing the hand- 
glaſſes conſtantly over the plants, and admit air every + 
warm day by tilting the ſouth fide an inch or two, | 
. 5 | | 1 | but 
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but ſhut cloſe every night and when cold or unfayour- 

able weather, and cover the glaſſes and whole bed every. 

night with large mats till June, giving proper ſupplies 


of water, and neceſſary linings of hot dung to the ſides, 


if needful ; and in June aforeſaid, when the weather. 


is ſettled warm, and the plants have filled the glaſſes, 
theſe ſhould be raiſed upon three props about three or 


four inches, for the vine or runners of the plants to 
extend out each way along the ſurface of the bed; be- 
iog careful in this to cover them of nights with "mats. 
when firſt turned out, till a little hardened to the ful! 


air. See Cucumbers and Melons. 


Or in making late hot- bed ridges. for hand glaſſes > = 
and oiled-paper frames in May and beginning of Jung, 


for cucumbers, &c. they may either be made on level 


ground two feet and a half to about a yard high, the. 
beginning or middle of May; after that time two feet 
and a half to two feet at leaſt ; or at that time, as 


linings will not be afterwards particularly neceſſary, 


they may be made in trenches half a yard deep, 
by AE feet or three and a half wide, to have. 
tae earth of the trenches, if rich and good, for earth= - 
ing the top and widening the ſides, eſpecially for a 
cunſiderable range, to ſave time in bringing large ſup- 
plies of earth from a more diſtant part of the ground; 
but for ſmaller or moderate beds, where the ſupply of 
Earth required: is inconſiderable, they may either be 
made in a trench vr on the level ſurface ; however, as. 

at this adyanced ſeaſon, the ground being dry and warm, 
the making theſe begs in trenches is eligible, ſo far, as 
that they being but moderate, two feet or two and a. 


half depth in dung, not having the advantage of being 


cloſely defended above with frames, &c. that by being 
wholly incloſed at ſides and top with the trenches and 
top earth, confines. the heat in longer duration; and 
which tronabes for this purpoſe may, for the ſake of 
baving a ſufficiency of good earth at hand, be. made in 
any of the rich quarters ef kitchen ann; or, as by 
the London market garde ner, made between wide rows, 
of hand glaſs caul flowers, the glaſſes of which ſerve alſo 
for the Scenes ; marking out alle tenches wes ; 
3 | an 
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and ſpade, about a yard to three feet and a half wide, I 
and dig them half a yard deep, laying the earth 


equally to- each fide; then wheel in the dung, 
fork it up regular the full width of the treneh, beating 
it down firm, and carry it up fix inches to à foot or 


more above the level ground, to allow for ſettling "Th 


and as ſoon as thus made the whole length and depth, 

directly earth it at top ſix, eight, or ten inches thick, 
_ laying the remaining earth cloſe up to both ſides of that 
part of the bed above ground equal with the top earth, 
thereby covering every part of the dung, to confine the 
whole heat longer and more eſfectually in the proper 
place, and allo to form a broad ſurface of fix feet or 
more for the roots and runners of the plants to extend 
in a full ſpreading order; place a row of hand- glaſſes 


along the middle, a yard or four feet afunder ; and 
_ when the earth is warm, making it a little bollow un- 


der each glaſs, put in the plants, four cucumbers under 
each, and but two of melons, give water at planting, 

and ſhade with mats from the ſun till they will take 
good root and grow; and for the further culture, ob- 


ſerve the ſame as for the hand- glaſs beds above. . 
alſo Cucumbers, &e. 


Sometimes in making the above cucumber ten or 
. hot-beds in trenches, in May, &e. that where the 


ground is light, rich, and dry, and for large ranges, as | 
in the market gardens a about London, they, to fave 


time, inftead of digging the trenches fully at once, 
mark them out with line and ſpade the intended width 
of two feet and a half to a yard ; dig out an opening at 


one end a yard i in length, and the width of the trench, 
by half a yard or a large ſpade deep and the ſhovelling, Ot 


then wheel ſome hot dung therein, forking it up regu - 
lar and firm the proper width and depth, and then dig- 
ging the trench along, turn the earth over this fir{t 


courſe of dung, fix, eight, or ten inches depth, and to 


each fide; which dene, bave more dung wheeled in, 
joining it cloſe with the firſt, the ſame width and depth, 
continuing the digging over this as before; and in this 
manner, proceed to the end, covering all the dung top 


and ſides with the carth, and make the top at laſt even, | 


and 
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and the ſides regular and ſtraight; the whole fſormigg 
an equal ſurface of five or fix feet wide, or more; 
placing the hand- glaſſes on directly as above explained, 


fir put in the plants in the ſame order, or, in want of 
plants, ſow ſeed, giving the ſimilar culture as n 
other hot - bed ridges for-hand-glaſſes, &c. 

Or for oILED-PAPER FRAMES, late bot hech are 


made in the middle or latter end of April, and in May, 


principally for melons, or alſo occaſionally for eucum- 
bers, as directed above for the hand- glaſs ridges, made 
either wholly above ground, four feet wide to a, yard 


high, earthed at top, as before explained, or in ttenches 


a yard, or four feet wide, by two feet or two and a half 
depth in dung, thedung raiſed fixto twelveinchesormore 
above the common ſurface, as it will ſettle that much, 
ſo earthed at. top either with that of the trenches, or, if, 
for melons, with a prepared compoſt of loamy foil, &c. and 
then it would firſt be of moſt advantage to plant them under 
hand- glaſſes placed along the middle, a, yard diſtance, 
to remain till June, when, being filled by the plants, 


| remove them and place over the paper- frames, to contis 
nue night and day; or in default of hand- glaſſes to, 


place over the plants at fit ſt, the bed as ſoon as earthed and 


| planted, may be defended at once with the oiled- paper 
frames z which kind of frames both k Gps off cold and rain, 


admits ſufficient light and power of the ſun, and at the 
ſame time affords an agreeable ſhade from its ſcorching 


rays in the hens * fem. 1955 Alon ad 3 


bers, : 


+1, Of Tanner” s Bak Elie lea at Bark þ 10. Se. 2 


 Taxnzr's Bark Hor Beps, made in proper pits 
or caſes, four to five or fix feet wide, and a yard to: 


| thtee feet and a half thick, in winter or ſprings, 278 


very effect ual in raiſing ſeveral early crops, in great per- 
fection, as ſtrawberries, kidney-beans, peas, ISIS. 
beans, &c. alſo for melons in a ſeparate bed. 

To form this kind of hot beds, a pit or caſe ſhould be 


conſtructed, either with brick-work-or-paſtand: plaoking, 15 
four feet to five or fix wide, four feet andia half deep in 


fronts to five or t feet behind. both ends corteſpond- 
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ing, ſunk but one third or not above half way in the 
ground, the length at pleaſure, from ten or twelve to 

twenty or thirty feet or more, the top framed to re- 

ceive ſliding ſaſh lights; and which pit or caſe adinits 
of making the. bark-bed'a yard or three feet and a balf 
depth, with an allowance of a proper depth of earth at 
top of the bark; or if plants in pots, as kidney-beans, 
_ Erawberries, &c. no earth is required, but the pots 
plunged immediately into the bark-bed, which may be 
made in January, February, or March, when may be 
put in ſtrawberries, kidney- beans, peas, mazagan-beans; 
alſo pots or boxes of ſmall ſallad, mint roots, tarragon; and 
in a ſeparate bed may have melons as above intimated; the 
bark will furnifh-an effectual and kindly growing heat 
| = two or three months; obſerve the culture as here- 

This fort of hot-bed cannot, like thoſe. of dung, 

be formed without a pit or caſe as above, on account 
bͤf the ſhort looſe nature of bark; and which, as for 
other hot- beds, ſnould range lengthways Eaſt and Weſt, 
the front full to the South, in a ſituation fully expoſed 
% Hy 's lan. 3 8 162.1 G5 £8 
But to have the moſt effeQual pit for bark: beds, to 

© Have alfo the occaſional aſſiſtance of fire heat in cold 
weather, it ſhould be conſtructed with brick-work walls, 

| forming the pit the length as above, fix or ſeven feet wide, 
By four or five feet depth in front, and fix or feven behind, 

in which to admit of having flues above the bark bed fot 
fire heat proceeding from a furnace below on the out- 
ſide behind or at one end, with the top framed for.the te- 
ception of fliding glaſſes ; and this pit bein 2 fuͤrniſbed with 
4 bark-bed in January, February, or March, a yard or 
three feet and a half depth io bark, fix or eight inches 
of earth at top, may ſow or plant kidney beans, ſtraw- 
berries, peas, melons, &c. or kidney beans, or frraw- 
berties in pots may be plunged in the bark without any 
earth thereon; and either of which the batk-bed will 
afford a fine moderate growing heat of long continu- 
ance, without ſtrong ſteam like dung- beds, obſerving 


the'glaſſes bebind an inch or two or more according 
FEED . * 5 to 


to admit air in fine days, by ſhoving down or tilting |} 
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to the temperature of the weather, but ſhut cloſe toward 


evening, or when cold or cloudy, and kept cloſe all night; 


cover the glaſſes every night with mats; and when cold 


weather or ſevere froſts, or when the beddeclines in heat, 


may make occaſional moderate fires to warm the flues to 0 
diffuſe an additional internal heat, giving neceſſary was 
terings once, twice, or three times a week, according 


as the ſeaſon is earlier or more advanced, 1 that o 
the temperature of the bed, and as the weather is leſs or 
more warm in fpring and early part of foams while 


the bed continues in cultivation. 
Or to form a more capacious and convenient pit for a a. 


bark hot-bed in which to raiſe different early articles, 
may have it eight ot ten feet wide or more; four, five, 


or fix feet high in the front, the lower half being briek- 


work, and the upper part glaſs ſaſhes, to ſlide beſide 
one another, with a continued wall behind ſeven or 


eight feet high, and both ends formed in the manner 
of the front, forming a door for entrance at one end; 
a raiſed flue, for fire, carried along the upper part of the 


front and end walls within, and in two or three returns 
along the back ; in the middle internal bottom ſpace, 
have the bark-pit formed five or fix feet wide, with a 


ſurrounding thin brick-wall, three and a half deep 


for the bark-bed, not ſunk above one third er half 


way at moſt in the ground; and have a walk or alley 


behind between the pit and the back wall; or if the 
building is of a more capacious width, may have the 


walk continued all round; having ſliding upright ſaſh- 
lights in front and both ends, and floping glaſſes at 


top in two tiers to draw up a6d down; and in which, 


having the pit filled with bark in January or F ebroary, 
may conveniently raiſe kidney-beans and ſtrawberries 


in pots both plunged in the bark-bed, and placed upon 


the tops of the flues, or upon ſbelses hear the glaſſes; 
alſo pots of cucumbers, peas, mazagan-beans, ſmall 
ſallading, mint, &c. and in cold weather of nights, - 


or ſevere froſts, or when the heat of the bed decays, 


make moderate fires, to aſſiſt the heat of ihe internal 


air; obſerving the other parts of culture as above inti- 


pond, 1 bed will continue a long regolar heat, and 4 
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- Forward the different crops moſt te 4c perſedion 
at an early ſeaſon. 8 

But to raiſe melons in bark- beds it is aroper to alles 
them a ſeparate bed in a diſtin pit, according to the 
firſt or ſecond directions above, made about the begin- 
ning or any time in February, &c. earthed with a 
good loamy earth, ten to twelve inches thick; and 
plants previouſly raiſed in a common dung hot- bed till 
in the rough leaves two or three inches broad; then, 
having the bark-bed ready in February or March, tranſ- 
plant chem therein, obſerving the ——_ culture as di- 
rected under the article MAe on. ; 

Or about March, having a quantity of waſte bark 
of a hot-houſe, or other forcing compartment, and 
with which form a bark-bed in one of the common 
pits firſt defcribed of poſt or planking, or brick- Work; 
and having ſome melon plants raiſed as above men- 
tioned, plant them immediately into the bark, as it will 
aſſume but a moderate heat, they will grow freely, and 
the bark continuing a flow mild heat, will forward the 
plants in a regular effectual grow th, to produce good 
crops of melons. 

Tus far obſerved relative to the utility of bark hot- 
beds, and hints of the methods of making, and «ilen- 
tials of their general culture ; it will be proper to give 
ſome. intimations of eee ſort of bark and ne 


ration for the beds. 


The bark for this purpoſe 'j ,4 0 at the tan- 
vids, being the bark of the oak-tree, cut and ground 
call, that it may more freely impart its pecuhar pro- 

perty for tanning of hides in the tan vats of liquor; 

and, after being uſed therein ſeveral months, and 
throw out, becomes proper for bark hot-beds; and 


for which purpoſe the tanners ſell it to the gardeners, - 


generally by the buſhel, or load, which, in the neighbour- 
bood of London, about Bermondſey, Grange, Long-lzne, 
and places adjacent in the Borough of Southwark, is 


| "fold at about three half crowns per load of ſixty 'I 


buthels, or in proportion; obſerving to chuſe that which 
is moderately freſh, not too wet or dungy, and com- 
monly . that. of the middle ſize to 00 larger and 

1 . 
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3 bark, and when brought. home, if wets 


ä it together in a heap or ridge to drain a few. 
days, then ſpread it out in 2 dry place in the ſan, or if 
only moderately wet ſpread it out at once for a day or 


two, but if of a dry temperature it may be immediately 
uſed for making the bark-bed; baving, for this bufinefs, 


either à proper bark-fork of four or five tines, or a 
common dung fork with the tines moderately cloſe, 


and with which throw the bark into the allotted pit, or 
in baſkets to carry therein; where fork it up regular, 
forming it into a bed the width of the pit, and à yard 


or three feet and a balf thick, or WIE more to ne 


for ſettling. e | 
It will thus ddl e to a 8 "had in a 


' week, or ten days, or a fortnight, or probably in leſs 


time; but will ſometimes heat fiercely at firſt, which 
muſt be obſerved by having a long ſtick or two thruſt 
down into the bark: and when by drawing up the 


| Riicks, feeling-the lower parts, the heat-diſcovers a mo- 

derate degree, then introduce the plants, &c. which 
you may deſign for forcing, agreeable to the re ny 
obſervations. 


A. bark hot-bed will ſupport a good growing heat 


two months, or longer, and when the heat declines, 
and if the plants are in pots, theſe taken up, and the 


- 


bark forked over to the bottom, rene ws the heat fora 


month or longer; or where theſe beds are required in 
long continuance: for ſucceſſional crops in pots, as 


ſtrawberries, kidney-beans, &c. the bark bed in about 


ten or twelve weeks after making being much decreaſed 
and become earthy at top and ſides, throwing out the 
moſt earthy rotted part a foot deep, then fill up the pit 


the bottom ; the freſh bark together with ſtirring up 
the whole will enliven the heat of the old, and the bed 


will continue a freſh heat two months longer or more. 
Or in hot-houſes, where a conſtant bark - bed heat isres _ 
quired, that by adding freſh bark as above, and forking 


over once in three months, the bed will continue a 


growing heat for a year; after which the old bark be- 
ing ſcreened or liſted, che 3 part paſſed through 
0 e 


with new tan, and fork up the old and new together to 
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the ſcreen, &c. carried away, and the pit then filled 
with new tan upon the remaining old, and both forked 
up together, forms a new bes for a yur” to come Ee, | 


the above aſſiſtance. 


Forcing. Houſes, Hu Mall, ond. Hot x 565 &, c. 5 
raiſing early Fruits. and herbaceous £- ee of the 
Kitchen Garden. | 


In FoxcinG Moone; tis . abt e wild 
meothed: by internal bark-bed heat, or that of actual fire 
communicated by flues, for raifing early fruits, many 

ſorts of kitchen- garden eſculents may alſo be readily 
forced to early perfection in winter and ſpring ; and 
like wiſe in a bot-houſe or pine- apple ſtove, where there 
is a conſtant bark-bed heat, and aſſiſted by fires in 
winter, ſeveral forts of deſirable plants, both! tender 
and hardy kinds, may be forced to early maturity; ſuch 
as kidney · beans in great perfection, al ſo ſtrawberries, and 
often cucumbers, in good production; likewiſe in fruit - 
forcing houſes as above may raiſe plenty of early ſtraw- 
berries and kidney beans; alſo in the borders within the 
ſaid forcing apartments may ſow and plant peas and 
e ene beans, and plant lettuces, ſtrawbercies, K 

Bat as a hot houſe is in conſtant cultivation all win- 
| ter, & c. by bark and fire heat. ſeveral particular ſorts of 
eſculents may be introduced therein ſooner, and oblain- 
ed earlier in perfection, than in the fruit- forcing 
houſes, &c. fuch eſpe ecially as | kidnoyobeaney ſtrau- 
ners cucumbers, &. | 
For this purpoſe ſow ſome 8 kidney-beans, 10 
m'ddling pots of rich earth, three or four beans in eacb, 

an inch deep, i in January, February, March, &c. nd 
place them in the hot houſe towards the From glaſſes, 
or upon the top of the wall of the bark- bed; they will 
Joon ſprout, when, and after they come up, give fre- 
quent moderate. waterings, and the plants will grow 
: freely, and produce good crops of young pods for ga- 
ſhering in March, April, &c. and by planting ſome in 
ſucceſſion every three weeks till April in ſmall _ 
placed cloſe in any convenient part of the hot-houſe, or 

8 &c. to be 5 in growth oe 
| tne 
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the preceding crops are in production, then turned out 
of the ſmall pots with the ball of eaith into larger, 
they will afford a regular production all ſpring till the _ 
natural ground crops bear in June. See Kidney Beans, © 
Strawberries, likewiſe, having two year old plants in 
pots advanced to a bearing growth, and in December, 
or more ſucceſsfully in January, or any time in Febru= _ 
ary, placed in the hot- houſe towards the front near the 
glaſſes, or above upon ſhelves, or on the top of the 
| front wall of the bark-bed, or ſome plunged therein; 
F ſupplying them with water twice a week, or as required, 
they will produce ripe fruit early in the ſpring; and by 
having freſh; ſupplies of plants, in pots, introduced every 
three weeks into the hot-houſe, forcing houſe, or 
hot walls, &c. they will furniſh a ſucceſſion of ripe 
ſtrawberries all ſpring till May, or till ſucceeded by the : - 
natural ground production in June. See Strawberries. 
Alſo cucumbers in a hot-bouſe- having plants raiſed 
in December, January, or February, either in a com- 
mon dung/hot-bed under frames, &c. in ſmall pots, or 0 
in the bark: bed of the hot- houſe, till in the rough = 
4 leaves, then turned out with balls of earth into larger = 
| pots, or long narrow boxes, trough-like, and placed WM 
near the top giaſſes behind, giving proper waterings, 
they will often bear plenty of good fruit; or plants 
may be raiſed by ſowing in pots or boxes in the hot 
houſe to remain where ſowed, and the ſhanks earthed | 
up as required ; obſerving in either method, when the 
plants put forth runners. to place ſmall Jaths, rods, -or _ 


thin {1 ps of wocd for {upport. See Cucumbers, _ 
' Likewiſe in the hot- houſe may occaſionally, In win- 
ter or ſpring, introduce pots of. ſmall ſallad ſeeds, mint 
roots, &c. it required to raiſe a ſmall ſupply in haſte. 
And in , FRUIT-FoRCING: HousEs, or hot walls, or 
| Ether glaſliaries by fire-beat or bark beds, or both, 
commencing in the middle or end of Januaty, or be- 
ginning of February, furniſhed with bark- beds, may 
in January, February and March, &c. have pots of 
ra betties plunged therein, and placed in other parts 
neer the glaſſes, as alſo in thoſe by fire only ; likewiſe 
in either, or both, have ſame boxes or pots of kidney 


bat ma 
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beans, early peas, mazagan beans ;z_ and in capacious 
apartments of this kind. furniſhed with internal bor- 


ders, may have early dwarf peas; ſowed therein, and 


mazagan beans, kidney beans, or-ſtrawberries planted, 


alſo pots of theſe ſorts placed in different parts where con- 


venient room; they will in either way ſucceed, and fur. 


niſn early productions, with but little trouble; only 
giving occaſional waterings; and to have a ſucceſſion, 


introduce pots of plants, or ſeeds, &. at different times 
at'atwo or three werke internal. 
Alſo occaſionally in hot-houſes, or fruit-houſes, &c. 
when required to raiſe a few early dwarf peas and beang 
expeditiouſly for tranſplanting into common hot-beds, 
ſome may be ſowed thick in large pots, in December 
or January, &. placed in the above, to raiſe the plants 
an inch high, then tranſplanted into hot- beds of dung 
or bark, under frames and glaſſes, in rows fifteen 


| inches aſunder, by an inch in the row, the peas, and the 


beans two or three inches; likewiſe for raifing a few 
young plants, of the ſame kind, ſpeedily to tranſplant into 
warm borders for early natural ground crops, ſome may 
be ſowed and raiſed in pots or boxes, as above, to an 
inch or two high, removing them in the pots into 
the full air every mild day, to harden them by degrees to 
bear it fully; then in January or February, or early in 


March, take them up with full roots and planted into a 


warm fouth border, in a row cloſe along under the wall 


In a ſmall ſhallow drill, lengthways thereof, pricking in 
the plants the diſtance as above. See Peas and Beans. 


| Eſſential Particulars of the abene-mentioned Forcing Heuſes, 


and Hot Walls, and for early Fruits and herbaceous 
The above-mentioned fruit-forcing houſes, hot walls, 
&e. for forcing fruit trees to early fruiting, and in which 


to raiſe: early herbaceous eſculents occaſionally, are of 


different conſtructions, all with brick walls behind, and 


an incloſure of glaſs work before, upright in front and 


floping above, ſome formed to work principally by fire 
heat, others by fire and internal bark bed heat con- 
junctively, or ſometimes dung bot-beds covered with 
1 „ : bark 
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bark at top a foot thick, and ſome by bark - bed heat 


\ only ; that in their conſtruction ſhould all have à ſitu» : 


ation full to the ſouth and whole day's fun, and range 
longways eaſt and weſt, and the front or glaſs: work 
to the ſouth ; the back-walls northward ſhould be eight 
to ten feet high or more, encloſed ſouthward and both 
ends with frame work of timber and moveable glaſs 
ſaſhes ; the incloſure in ſome being capacious, from ten 
to fifteen or twenty feet wide, by twenty to thirty, for- 
ty, or fifty feet long or more; upright glaſſes in front 
{ix feet high, with ſloping glaſſes above extended in 


two or three tiers from the top of the uprights 10 N 


of the back wall; and furniſhed internally with brick 
work flues for fire-heat, ranging horizontally along the 
ends and front wall in a ſingle funnel, continued 
to the back, there catried along in two or three returns 
over one another; or ſometimes extended along the 
middle lengthways, ſingly or in two returns, and quite 
detached; or if all the flues are detached from the walls 


two or three inches or more, they will impart a more 


effectual heat by diffuſing it equally from both fides, 
but which, when attached cloſe to the walls, comes 
only from the front and great part is exhauſted behind; 
the fire-heat communicated from a furnace on the outſide 
at one end, or behind, or ſometimes at each end in along 


| glaffiary, exceeding forty or fifty feet, in which two fire 


places will be neceflary, each ſupplying its diſtin range 
of flues; and in the internal middle ſpace at bottom, be- 
tween the front and back flues, is in ſome formed a-pit 
the whole length ſix or eight feet wide, and a yard deep, 
in which to have a bark-bed, or of hot dung below and 


| bark at top; and fruit-trees planted in the front and back 
borders within. . 1 


Or ſometimes, in fire- heat forcing houſes, the internal 
bottom ſpace is wholly of rich ſubſtantial earth two ſpaces 


deep, wherein to plant the trees, &. or at leaſt a border 


behind, and next the front; and fome dwarf trees 
planted in the back border eight or ten feet afunder, 
having a trellis work of poles or thin ſpars erected 
half a foot or more from the flues on which to train 


| the trees in the wall-tree order, or others planted in 


front with tall or fix feet ſtems to elevate the beads of 
SE, „ branches 
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branches to be trained up under and parallel to the flop. * 
Ing top glaſſes; to thin croſs bars, to enjoy the greater 
benefit of the ſun to forward and ripen the fruit; and 
with occaſionally dwarf trees planted in the middle 


ſpace, or ſome introduced therein in pots, as may be re. 


quired ; and in which border may have alſo ſtrawber. I 
Ties planted, a few peas, and mazagan beans, for early | 
production; likewiſe may introduce ſtrawberries and 
kidney-beans, &c. in pots placed near the front glaſſes, 
'&c. or any part witbinſide where convenient for room, 
But ſome fruit houſes as above for fire heat, furniſh- | 
ed with a border behind or in front for fruit trees, have 
alſo internal bark-pits occupying the bottom middle 
. ſpace almoſt the whole length by fix or eight feet wide, 
three feet or three and a half deep, wherein to make a 
- bark-bed, but the pit not ſunk more than one third 
or half way its depth, formed by a ſurrounding thin 
brick wall, having a' narrow walk or alley continu- 
ed round the walls of the pit; and ſome capaciouſly- 
wide. houſes have two pits for bark-beds, ranging 
parallel lengtbways, fix feet wide, and two or three 
feet aſunder, with ſometimes a fingle or double flue ! 
for fire heat between the pits; and which bark- bed 


both aſſiſts in giving additional conſtant heat for warm- | 


ing the internal air, in conjunction with moderate fires, | 
or in ſome without fire heat, and are of great uſe in 
winter and ſpring, in which to plunge pots of ftrawber- 
ries in ſucceſſional ſupplies, for plentiful crops of early : 


fruit; as alſo to forward early kidney beans, peas, ma- 


zagan beans, cucumbers, or to have pots of ſallading, 


c. and ſuch other herbaceous eſculents in ſmall ſup- WW 
plies, as are occsſionally forced in any kind of hot-beds, WW 
placed in pots in different parts of the houſe where 
room admits to partake of -the advantage of the i inter- 


m heat to forward them to early perfection. 
Or ſometimes the internal pits formed as above have, 
Lead of an entire bark- bed, a hot-bed of dung made 


therein, covered with Eight, ten, or twelve inches f 
tanner's bark at 8 in winch to Plunge pow of ftraw- 


| 90 f &c. 3 1 
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Other fruit-foreing houſes are worked only by bark 


a 


” hed heat, being eight, ten, or twelve feet wide, having 
1 nan internal ſunk pit occupying the middle ſpace fix or . 
de eigbt feet width, with a raifed border behind, or in 
1 front, planted wich fruit trees: in the order before ob- 
= ſerved; and in which may alſo have pots of plants of 
i any deſirable forts, as above, for forcing, ſuch as ſtraw- 
1 berries, kidney: beans, cucumbers, flowers, &c, all 
0 WH which being introduced therein at the proper forcing- 5 
„ ſesſon, January, February, ber and April, lk 
25 produce e 1 good Perfekten at an 
ve er period. 1 | 
wal Some fruit- foteing-t frames edited entirely by bark-bed | 
e. beat, are conſtructed wholly of wood above, in the back, 
Ys | front and ends, formed. with thick deal board, five or 


ſix ſcet high behind, one or two ſect in the front, 8 
ends correſponding: with the back and fore: parts, ſix or 
eight feet wide, by ten feet long, to contain one tree, or in 

a continued length for two or ſeveral trees, at that dif- 

tance, furniſhed with ſloping glaſſes at top, extending 


0 from the front to the back, where ſhould be one or 
e OC lliding pannels above, to open occaſionally for en- 
trance to perform the neceſſary culture in forking up or 


adding additional ſupplies of bark, when the heat of the 
„ ded wants rene wal; having a proportionable ſpace below 
a formed for a bark-pit, and this wholly filled with new tan 
a yard chick to the full width and lerigi of the frames 
„0 furo fh the bark-bed heat; the trees, peaches, necta- 
J ines, &c. being planted in a raiſed border on the outhde 
dloſe along the front, the heads ate introduced within, 


aud the branches trained up under the glafles, fix or eight 
" WH inches therefrom; to thin croſs battens of wood; and in 
: W this kind of forcing frame there may likewiſe be intro- 

duced, at the forcing ſeaſon, February and March, Kc. 
pots. of ſtrawberries! and kidney- mene &. for early 


production. FE 921 
But ſome Hor-walls; Grevieatls; or PR" FM PO | 
for raiſing early fruit, have the frame and glafliary work 
conftrufted of much narrower dimenſions than any of 
me foregoing; having a back wall fix to eight or 
= | ten e W or N full to 1525 ee n 1 
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or thirty to fifty or a hundred feet, or more, as may be 
convenient, the width at bottom: four or ſive to fix feet, 
with the frame work and glaſſes wholly floping from 
2 low front-work only one or two ſeet high, to 
the top of the back wall in one or two ranges one above 
the other, made to ſlide up and down, and with inter- 


nal flues * fire heat, conducted either along near the 
front and ends, and continued occaſionally behind in 


one or two returns, or carried wholly only along the 


middle lengthways,. elevated a little upon low arches, | 
and entirely detached, that the heat may flow from I 
both fides and bottom; a border of earth next the back 
wall is furnifhed with full bearing trees of the deſirable 
forts, having the branches either trained immediately to 


the wall, if no flues are erected cloſe thereto, or if flues 
are ranged cloſe to the wall in two or more returns, the 


| branches are trained to upright trellis work of thin bat. 


tens of wood, at ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches 
from the wal): of the flues; or fometimes the trees are 
planted in a border forward next the front, and the 


branches trained up under and parallel to the glaſſes, at 


only fix or eight inches diftance, in order to have a 


greater benefit of the ſun to forward their early produce | 


tion; and which kind of fruit-walls are ſometimes of 


long extenſion, and contrived to force the trees, patt 
one year, and part another, &c. in alternate order, by 
having the glaſſes moveable from one diviſion to ano- 


ther, or ſometimes the whole frame work; and by thus 


giving the trees one ot two years reſpite or reſt from 
forcing, expoſing them fuily to the open air during 


that time, they recover ſtrength in an eligible degree 
for future forcing again in their turn, after a year or two 


in this their natural} growth; and in this ſort of forcing 
frame you may likewiſe, as in the others, occaſionally Wi 

introduce ſuch efculent plants as before mentioned, to 

forward them as required, by th benefit of their in- 


ternal heat, from January or February till May. 


Thus far concluding the general eſſential obſervations 


on the different fruit-tree forcing-frames, &c. in which 
alſo ſeveral defirable herbaceous eſculent plants and cu- 


rious flowers may be forwarded to early - perfeQion, I 1 it 
mal! next juſt remark the proper forts of fruit trees 
| aten | 1 
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ufaally forced, and principal relative particulars, with 
the proper ſeaſon to commence and continue the forcing, 
and general method of proceeding therein, both for the 
fruits and occaſional herbaceous plants, as _ be re- 
quired early. ; 
The 1 4 ſorts of Git trees commonly li 25 

in foreing- houſes, hot- walls, & c. are generally peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, plums, figs, cherries, grapes, all 
of which, when deſigned for this buſineſs, ſhould'be 
| ſuch as are trained principally. in the wall tree order, 
and ſome in dwarf and half or full ſtandards, particu. 
Jarly cherries of the May duke kind; and before they 
are cligible to force, ſhould be all raiſed to a proper age 
| and growth fer immediate bearing, by either training 

them to that ſtate in the open ground in the nurſery, or 
elſewhere; or if planted young in the different forcing: 
places, muſt remain fully expoſed to the open air, bx 
keeping all the glaſſes off, and never forced by any 
kind of artificial heat till arrived at a good ſtate of bear- 
ing; though it is generally moſt adviſeable to have the 


| whole fully trained to a proper growth for that purpoſe El 


| in the open ground, then n into the a | 
forcing apartments, | 
The beſt ſeaſon for luning thee4 is in autumn at 
the decay of the leaves, end of October, or any time in 
November, or alſo in December, January, and begin- 
ing of February, in open weather, having them taken 


up with full roots, and planted in the order before inti- 


mated ; or if convenient to remove any bearing trees in 
| baſkets or large pots with full balls of earth about the 
roots wholly undiſtarbed and planted therewith, ſo as 
not to have any check by removal, they may be forced 
8 the enſuing. ſeaſon, January or February ; but trees re- 
moved entirely out of the earth will hardly have taken 


> Wh fufficient root to admit of forcing til} the year after, 


js keeping them fully expoſed till that time; or bearing 
trees in pots, having been planted therein a year or 

more, may be introduced for forcing, either in the pots, 

or the pots broken, not to diſturb the bell of earth, ad | 


planted. with the bull entire, may be forced the. ſame 
ſeaſon, | | 
Ia 
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la planting the trees, that as the forcing apart. 
ments conſiſt of peach-houſes, cherry-houſes, vineries, b 
&c.-they may either be planted accordingly in ſeparate L 
houſes, &c. or, where there are not theſe different con- 
veniences, ſome of each wy. be 1 in 8 ſame 
- forcing-bouſes. 
The PEACH- HOUSES, or peacheries, are deſigned | 
principally for peach; trees, neQarines, apricots, figs, 
plums ; generally all planted in the wall-tree order, 
behind or towards the glaſſes, and the branches trained 
ſpreading in a fanned manner like common wall- trees; 
or, in capacious houſes, hzving the whole bottom ſpace 2 
bf good earth, ſome ſmall trees may alſo be placed | 
therein, or trees in pots introduced occaſionally ; and 
all of which pruned i in ſummer and winters as for the 
fame forts in the natural ground. | 
+ CHERRY-HOUSES are commonly allotted ey | 
"i cherries, chiefly of the duke kinds, baving gene- 
rally the whole internal bottom ſpace a proper depth of | 
D wy earth, and the trees planted therein, both in 
andards with tall ſtems four to five or fix feet, to | 
| Elevate the heads near the glaſſes, planting the taller | 
backwards, the others more toward the front, and 6 
in tbe front part have dwarf ſtandards, and in 
ros between the taller trees; or ſome trained in the 
wall-tree and eſpalier order. | 
VIxXERI Es, or vine-houſes, are e 6b pal F 
for vines of the cboicer ſorts of grapes, and ſuch of the i 
larger late kinds as will not ripen in this country with- | 
_ out the aſſiſtance of artificial heat, either that of fire | 
only, or more effectually of fire beat and bark-beds; 
And in all of which the vines planted internally both 
along the back -wall, and trained to upright trellis | 
Work, and next the front- glaſſes, and trained with 
fiog le ſtems upon the upright quartering till they reach 
: 72 top; then branching out, are trained along uncer 1 
and parallel to the floping. top glaſſes ; or in wide 
houſes ſome may be planted in the middle ſpace, and 
trained upon the ſupporters : or ſometimes vines ate 
| Mae in a border n. the ee ol 150 front 0 oy ; 
ö Oule, 
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houſe, the ſtems introduced each through a ſmall hole” 


above, then run up under the top-glalſes, 
But vines may alſo: be planted in aſſemblage in any 5 


of the other fruit forcing- houſes, either within, or in 4 


border on the outſide of the front, and the ſtems ad- 
mitted each through a hole, as mentioned above, ad 
run up under the ſloping glaſſes or the ends, Ke. 
The SEASON Tro BEGIN FORCING in the an 
above-mentioned fruit-houſes or forcing frames, both” 
for ferwarding the trees and any herbaceous | kitchen 


garden plants, &c. is about the middle or latter end of 
January or beginning of February, that in thoſe having 


pits for bark- beds, theſe may be made a week ora 


fortnight before making the fires, and pots of ſtraw- 
derries and other plants, &c. introduced; the fires in 


thoſe houſes furniſhed with flues may be made the end 


of coal, peat, wood, &c. as the place moſt readily af- 
fords, ſupported i in a moderate degree till nine or ten 
o'clock, to heat the flues properly to diffuſe a moderate 
kindly heat in the internal air all night; and in cold 


weather and ſevere froſts continue the fires alſo mode» 
rately in 2 morning, or ſometimes in the day- time, if 


no ſun and the froſt rigorous ; but if ſunny, it pro+ | 
bably will not be neceſſary after the morning, for the 
fire heat ſhould not be too ſtrong, only juſt to ſupport. 


a conſtant good heat, not in fo high a degree as that of 


4 pine-apple ſtove, except for vines, which will thrive 


in a greater heat than any of the other fruits for forcing 3 


ſo continuing the fires thus all the ſpring till the fruit 


ripens in April or May, &c. but . more ee 


as the warm ſeaſon advances. 
During the forcing admit air every mild day, 55 
when ſunny, from nine or ten o'clock till three or four, 
according to the temperature of the weather, and as the 
heat of- the day increaſes and decreaſes, Hurting cloſe 
when very cold, and always every night. 
Waterings will be neceſſary occaſionally to the "" | 
ders and pots, &c. in which the trees are planted, ſome- 
times watering over the branches before and after they = 


— but never at that period till after the fruit is 
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ſet; likewiſe water the ſtrawberries, kidney- beans, and 


other herbaceous kitchen garden plants that are intro. 
duced in the aabeing W in common with the 


fr uit- trees. 
In thoſe fruit-forcing- have, &c. worked. by bark- 


| bed heat only, the bark beds may be made therein the 

middle or latter end of January or beginning of Fe. 
| bruary, and any pots of ſtrawberries, and other plants, 
formerly mentioned, may be plunged in the bark, or 


placed in other parts where convenient; the bark wil 
continue a good heat two months, or more; but when 


it declines, take up the pots, if any, fork up the bark 
to the bottom, which will renew the heat; or if much 
decayed, add about one third or fourth part of new tan, 
and fo fork up the old and new together, which will re. | 


vive the heat more effectually of longer duration; giving 


nir and water as above intimated. 


Thus in any of theſe ſeveral forcing apartments the 
trees and other plants will advance in a regular growth 


to produce ripe cherries in March or April; ſtrawber- W 
- ries in February and March, April, May; ; peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, grapes, Kc. in May and June. 


* 


According as the fruit ripens and gathered, gene- 


rally remove all the glaſſes, to admit the full air to the 
trees all the ſummer and till the next forcing ſeaſon, to 
ſtrengthen the ſhoots, and prepare them wholly for ſu- 
ture forcing, giving them neceſſary pruning. SY 

to that of each fort in the open ground. 
Note allo, in the above forcing glaſſiaries, may in- 

troduce pots of many ſorts of ſmall ornamental lower- W 
ing plants and ſhrubs, to force to early flowering, ſuch 


as pinks, carnations, &c. any kinds of ſpring flowering 


| bulbous roots, roſes, hypericums, Perſian lilacs, ſy- 


ringas, and various other forts, as may be required; 


having them planted in pots, may be introduced at the | 
commencement of the forcing ſeaſon ; and ſupply tbem 
with waterings, they will advance freely in their ſeveral | 


growths, 9 8 flower n 


Hot- 


—— 


AN D DIRECT 10 'N's, &. 


Eu lu, or 8 for the Cultivation, of 7 1 8 
and other tender Exotics, and for . Ne - 


Articles of the Kitthen Garden, &c. „ 
A Hor. Housk, or pine apple ſtove, bang Lene 


a branch of the kitchen garden buſineſs, for the _ 


vation of the ananas, or pine apple plants aforeſaid, / 
being very commonly placed in the kitchen garden, ＋ 
will be neceſſary to give the eſſential directions for its 


general management, and that of the pines, and other 


plants of that tender quality, requiring conſtant aid of 
artificial heat in the above preſervatory, and for raiſing 


| ſome early kitchen- Barden eſculents therein. 


PINE APPLE, 7 


| Tothe Betanic Men, is the Bromelia Ananas 2 )o or 


Pine Apple Plant. 


The gell ebene of Pine Apple fo this nuit may he 


ſuppoſed to be derived from its great reſemblance in Shape 


and Structure to the Cones or Fruit of 1 the common . ine- 


tree, or Stone Pine ¶ Pinus Pinea). 


HE Pinz APPLE plant is a moſt * Peeb dees 
exotic, native of the hot paris of America, and in 

this country requires conftant protection of a glaſſiary, 
furniſhed internally with bark hot - bed heat all the year, 


and flues for fire heat additionally in winter, to produce 


a continual high degree of heat equal to that of its native 


climate ; is an herbaceous perennial plant, ſhooting up 


with many long, narrow, rigid, prickly Show w , continuing 
leaves, two or three feet long, ending arp point, and 


amidſt them a robuſt ere Ralk crowned by a fingle | 
fruit, of a conical, roundiſh, oblong, and oval ſhape, ' 


in different varieties, covered with numerous roundiſh 
tubercles in regular order, with a crown of leaves, form- 


ing a young plant at top; the fruit, advancing'i in-the 


ſpring, increaſes to a large growth in ſummer and 


autumn, then ripening of a golden yellow, or yellowiſh 
green, blackiſh green, c. imparting a high fragrance, 


and of a nen Velieious taſte and ser; the plant pro- 
_ pagating 
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pagating and perpetuating its ſpecies plenteouſly i io i6 


fruiting ſtate, by young ſuckers from the root, the 
crown at top of the ripe fruit, and ſmall ſuckers at the 
baſe; all which, although devoid of 'roots, being de. 
tached when the fruit is ripe, and planted ſingly in 


mall pots of rich mold, plunged in the bark- bed, 


quickly take root and grow; and as they advance in 
growth, being ſhifted into larger pots once in ſix 
months, they in two years produce fruit as above, with 


young plants for future propagation, and the old plant 


then decays, never fruiting but once; having always 


young plants advancing in ſucceſſion in three different 


tages of growth, each a year older than the other; 


_wwo or three years old for preſent fruiting, one or two - 


rs old to fruit the year after, and young yearling ones 
of the preceding and ſame ſummer's ſuckers and crowns, 
advancing to two years old, to ſucceed the laſt men- 
tioned; and in this progreſſive. manner a conſtant ſuc- 


ceffion is ſupported, whereby to have always a open | 


ſupply, of eligible age and ſize for fruiting. 


= he varieties of pine-apples, in erde to we fruit, | 


Sogar. loaf, or conical pine-aple. 


Queen pine · apple (oval fruited). e 1 Y 


Black Antigua pine- apple. 
Late Montſerrat pine-apple. 


>. 28, 
Golden yellow. -- 
Greeniſh fruited, 
Yellowiſh green, 
Olive coloured. 3 FFF 
Red fruite. „„ 


ier fethed. | e 


And of the different exricties; 8 conical 
fruited, roundiſh- n and ee 


1 Silver ſtriped leaved. 


Gold ſtriped leaved. | 
Smooth leaved in without e 
The above being the principal ſorts of 2nanas, all 


accidental varieties of the ſame parent ſpecies (Brome-_ 


ia Ananas ), the Ou are e all of ſimilar 


— * | 


Which principes youn ripen of different colour 
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culture is applicable to the whole, all requiring the 
continual protection and conſtant heat of a hot-houſe, 


in which they are always planted in pots of rich loamy 
compoſt, one plant in each pot; firſt in ſmall pots 
(43*), the young yearling plants, or crowns and ſuckers ; 
and according as they advance in growth, either ſome 
| of the forwardeſt the ſame year, in September, or the 


whole in the following ſpring or autumn, are ſhifted 
into larger (32*).; afterwards, in their further advanced 


ſtate, next year in autumn, are ſhifted into others a 


ſize or two larger (24* or 16*), finally to remain for 


fruiting the following ſpring and ſummer, &c. or if 
in two years they are advanced to a more large ſtrong 
fruiting growth, are ſhifted in Auguſt into the largeſt 
2nanas pots (16*), for continuance for next year's 
fruiting, as aforeſaid ; all which pots of plants, from 
the ſmalleſt to the largeſt fize, or in every ſtage of 


- 


growth, are always plunged in the bark-bed of the 
pinery, and that of its appurtenances of ſucceflion- 


houſes and bark-pits, &c. in order to have the benefit 
of the peculiar kindly moiſt heat of the bark immedi- 


ately about the roots, which is eſſentially neceflary to 
the proſperity of growth and large fruiting of theſe moſt 


- 


tender exotics, | 


Tust as pineries conſiſt of a larger houſe or fruiting - 


ſtove, and a ſmaller or ſucceſſion-houſe, the latter is 


eligible principally for the young ſucceſſion pines while 


in their minor advancing growth to a_fruiting ſtate, 


but the large full grown two years plants, arrived toa 


proper age and ſtrength for producing fruit, ſhould, 


hen advanced to that maturity, occupy the main hot- 
houſe or pinery- ſtove; previous to which, being ſhifted 


in Auguſt, as above obſerved, into the large continuing 


ts, they are generally removed into the ſaid fruiting= _ 
ouſe in October, at which time the internal bark-bed 


being wholly renewed with a full quantity of entire neu 


tan, in order to ſupport a conſtant lively heat all the enſu- : 
ing winter; and when this is made and become of a pro- 
per heat, the pots of pines are removed from the ſucceſ- 


hon-houſe and plunged Romy regularly in rows length- 


Y 


growth and tender temperature, the ſame method of | 
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ways, the talleſt behind, in a regular gradation to the 
 Joweſt in the front row, plunging them either fully at 
_ once to the-rims of the pots, or if doubtful} of overheat 
in the beginning, plunged only half way at firſt ſor a 
week or two, then fully plunged ; and from this time, 
middle or end of October or beginning of November, 
fire-heat muſt be added, and continued all winter and 
following ſpring till May. 55 1 
For theſe tender exotics in this country require the 
eonſtant aid of artificial heat, both by continual bark- WM. 
bed heat all the year, and that of fire additionally in 
winter; the bark-bed being moſt neceffary both to at- 
ford a kindly growing moiſt heat immediately about the 
roots of the platits, as above ſuggefted, to make them 
grow proſperouſly and fruit well of a large ſize, as they 
will not ſucceed effectually or produce fine fruit with- 
out that aid of being conſtantly plunged in the bark- 
bed, and which is alſo effentially requiſite to diſpenſe 2 
proper degree of heat to warm the internal air, ſofficient 
alone for this effect all ſummer, from May till October, 
then aſſiſted by fire heat, commencing the middle or 
end of that month, and continued every evening, and | 
occaſtonally in the morning, or all day in ſevere wea- | 
ther, during the winter months, and till May aforeſaid, : 
the fire heat being communicated by flues ranged along 
the infide walls in the front, ends, and behind, pro- 
ceeding from a furnace on the outſide, in which the 
fires are made; making them about four or five in the 
evening, and ſupported til! nine or ten o'clock, to warm 
the internal air ſufficiently till morning, when a mode- 
rate fire will alſo be neceſſary, as above obſerved ; and 
fometimes in ſevere froſts and cold, wet, or foggy wea- 
ther, will be required all day, as hereafter more fully 
explained. | _ 
Likewiſe the ſucceſſion pines in their different ſtages 
of growth ſhould alſo be ſtationed in their allotted dil- 
trifts in September or October, and plunged in freſh- 
made bark-beds, either in the main pinery, if room, 
and there are no other conveniences, in ſucceſſion com- 
partments ; but better if in a ſeparate ſmaller ſucceſſion- 
bouſe or bark-pit, and there pl unged in the * 


&c. as above obſerved for the fruiting plants ; and, ac- 
cording as they advance to two years growth, and ge 
potted, are to be removed annually into the fruiting 


houſe, in 'the above-mentioned ſeaſon of ache, to 


fruit the year enſuing. 


Theſe plants are propagated plentifully by 2 progeny | 

| of young plants, produced both in ſuckers emitted from 
the ſides of the old plants in their fruiting fate, at or 
nnear the root, and by crowns on the top of the fruit, 


and frequently by ſmall ſuckers at the baſe thereof; all 


which productions of young plants ate obtained prinei- 5 


pally from the fruiting plants when the fruit is ripe in 
ſummer and autumn, &e. alſo ſametimes from the 
young ſucceſſion pines when they chance to run to fruit 


in their minor growth, eſpecially by furniſhing crowns on 


the top of the ſmall fruit, and ſometimes alſo in ſuckers 
from the plants: for as in pines the ſame plants, old or 
young, never produce fruit but once, they in their 


fruiting ſtate always furniſh the above progeny of 


young crowns and ſuckers previous to their difiolution, 


whereby to propagate and perpetuate their ſpecies, as 


before obſetved; and when the fruit is arrived to full 
growth, the young plants are generally of proper ma- 
turity to detach for planting; though if a good ſtrong 
ſucker is left on an old plant, it will continue in growth, 


and ſometimes the fuckers will fruit the following year: 


but this is not for general practice. 


That in the above ſtate of growth the young plante wy 


in ſummer, autumn, or any ſeaſon when they occur, 


are to be taken off for propagation; in which obſerve, = 

that the crown plants on tbe top of the fruit, and alſo 
thoſe of the ſmall ſucker kind produced under its baſe, 

ate proper to detach when the fruit is ripe, not, however, 


til! after the fruit is gathered and ſerved to table, eſpecially 


"the crowns, which ſhould be taken off clean to the head 
of the fruit by a gentle twiſt, as alſo any ſuckers at the 
baſe, in order to be returned to prepare for planting ; 
and the bottom fuckers produced from the plants are 


alſo generally of proper growth to detach for planting 


When the fruit is full grown, or ſometimes not till 


T3 - : à weck 
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à week or fortnight, or more, after the fruit is cut; 
obſerving in this caſe, if, when the fruit is gathered, 
the bottom ſuckers are very ſmall, cut down the leaves 
of the parent plant, and keep them plunged in a good 
heat in the bark-bed, &c. to forward the ſuckers to a 
ftronger growth; and, in either inſtance, when the 
fuckers are from about five or ſix to eight, ten, or 
twelve inches long, appearing a little browniſh at bot- 
tom, are in a good condition, then flip them off clean 
PPP 
Then obſerve, as theſe crowns and ſuckers are gene- 
rally ſucculent, or abounding in moiſture, at the baſe | 
where attached to the fruit or plants, more particularly 
thoſe of the fruit, it is proper, before: planting, to lay 


them in a dry warm place, or in the ſtove, a few days, 


or a week or two, till the ſucculency and moiſt part at 
the bottom is dried; otherwiſe, the moiſture migbt 
occaſion them to rot in the earth if planted without 
taking this precaution; then having ſome ſmall pots 
| (48*), and a quantity of prepared rich light earth or 
loamy compoſt, fill the pots therewith, and ſtrip- 
ping off ſome of the outſide under leaves of the crowns 
and fuckers, and cut away any ragged. part at bottom, 
plant one in each pot, cloſing the earth round it mode - 
rately firm ; give a very little water; and then having a 
bark- bed ready of a good lively heat, either part of that 
jn the main pinery, if no other, or in the ſucceſſion· 
houſe, or any detached bark - pit; otherwiſe 2 ſtrong 
dung hot - bed, with ſome old or new tan or bark at top, 
fix or eight inches to a foot thick, and to be defended 
with a frame and glaſſes, and the heat ſupported by oc- 
cafional linings of hot dung; plunge the pots into the 
bark in either of thoſe beds cloſe together, filling up all 
interftices between; put on the glaſſes cloſe ; and in bot 
ſunny weather give a flight ſhade of a mat from the mid- | 


day fun for the firſt week or fortnight; and according as 


the earth in the pots becomes dry, give moderate water- | 
ings; and admit a ſmall portion of air in ſunny warm 
days, by tilting or drawing down the lights one, two, 
or three inches, or more. | a £54. 
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They will thus ſoon take root and grow, continuing 


to give nece ſſary light waterings and ad miſſions of freſh 


air; and if they are in the main ſtove or ſucceſſion- 


bot-bed under garden frames, they in ſix weeks or 
two months, when well ſtruck in a growing ſtate, may 
be removed in the pots, about October or November, 


into the ſucceflion-ſtove or any eligible bark pit; or 
occaſionally, if not ſufficient room in the other places, 
or in default of ſucceſſion apartments, they may oc- 


cafionaliy be continued in dung hot- beds, having a 
new one ready of ſtrong ſubſtance,” prepared as Keg 
into which to temove the plants when the heat of the 
former bed decays, ſupporting the heat of each with 


neceſſary ſubſtantia! linings of hot dung to the ſides, 

as required; and the ſides of the frame defended with 
dry warm litter, and the glaſſes well covered every 
nigbt and ſevere frofts; however, where convenient, 


it will be more eligible to remove them the beginning 
of winter either into the main pinery, or any of its ap- 
pendages, in ſucceflion pits, &c. and managed as di- 


rected hereafter for the general culture of the hot-houſe 
and pine plants, &c. odſerving, in the mean time, ac- - 


cording as they advance to ſome conliderable growth, 
either ſome early forward plants the ſame year, in Sep- 
tember, as before obſerved, or wholly next March, 
April, or Auguſt at fartheſt, to ſhift them into larger 


pots (3.7), with the balls of earth to their roots, and; Fn 
watered ; the bark- bed muſt then have an augment of 


about one-third of new tan, the whole forked over to 


tne bottom, and the pots replunged; and next year, 


in their further contiderably- advanced ſtate, ſhould: be 
ſhifted again into pots a ſize or two larger (24 or 


16*), if ſtrong plants, to remain for eG the fol 


lowing: ſpring and ſummer, &c. __ 
Though ſometimes ſtrong ſuckers, Nc. early planted 
in ſummer or autumn will attain a proper growth in one 


year, by the autumn following, for fruiting plants. 


With reſpect to the requitite conveniences of hot- 


houſes, &c. for the cultivation of the pine - apple, it is 


* 
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houſe, they may be permitted to continue, or alſo if in a 
detached pit, this kept to a good heat; but if in a dung 
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moſt eligible to have a larger main houſe principally for 
the full grown fruiting plants, deſcribed above, and 
more fully hereafter, and a ſmaller one for the ſueceſ-— 
| Gonal young pines, both of the one and two years if 
growth, and the younger yearling crowns and ſuckers; 

all which young plants in the ſmaller or ſuccefion-houle 

- muſt be continued therein, advancing in progreſſive order 

in their different ſtages of growth to a proper age and 
ftrength for full fruning, ſome every year ready in au- 
tumn, for furniſhing the main pinery at that ſeaſon for 
producing the fruit each enz ſummer; or the 
youngett yearling and ſmall one year's plants may, when 

convenient, be placed in a ſeparate ſmaller bark-pir, 
diſtinct from the larger or immediate ſucceſſion pines, 
intended for the main ſtove to fruit the year enſuing; 
and by having the plants of different ages and ſizes in 
ſe parate compartments, it will be both more commodi- 
ous for room, and convenient for working the ſucceſ - 
fion houſes and plants with a more moderate degree of 
firs heat in winter than that neceflary for the fruiting 
plants in the principal ſtove, which would fometimes 
run the ſucceſſions to fruit in that ſeaſon or ſpring in 
their jafant ſtate, and thereby be deprived of proper 
fized ſucceſſion fruiting plants for fucnithing the: main 
ſtore next autumn. 

However, in default of the proper appendages to the 
main ftove in ſuccefion-houſes and bark-pits for the 
younger plants, the whole may be carried on in the 
principal pinery in moderate ſupphes, 

As to the conſtruction of a hot-houſe or pine-apple 
ſtove, moſt workmen in the building branch being now 
well acquainted therewith, I all only give ſome gene- 
ral remarks of the moſt eſſential particulars : it ſhould | 

1H be erected in a dry ſheltered fituation, full to the whole 

19 day's ſun, ranged lengthways nearly eaſt and weſt, 
i with the glaſs work fronting the ſouth, in upright 
ſaſhes before and floping ones above, and with both 

ends alſo in upright glaſs work correſpondent to the 
front and top glaffes ; the length may be from fifteen or 
twenty to thirty, forty, or fifty feet long, or more, ten 


or twelve to fifteen feet wides having a back wall of 
| brick 4 
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brick work northwards, ten or twelve feet high, wu 


jow front and end walls, only twelve, fifteen, to-cigh- - 
teen inches, or two feet height, to admit of a good 


depth of upright glaſſes, forming a door. way for en- 


trance at one end next the back wall, or in extenſive 
ſtoves, may be at both ende, or behind in the middle, 
or occaſionally in the front; conſtructing fiues of brick. 

work for fire heat, to range . along the in- 


fide walls, proceeding from an outſide furnace or fires 


place, in a ſingle funnel along next the end and front 
walls, thence continued to the back, there arranged ia 


three returns over one another, the upper one termi» 


nating in an upright vent or chimney at one end be- 


hind for the diſcharge of the ſmoke; the firſt lower 
flue or funnel, extending immediately from the fire» 


palace, condudts the heat to all the reſt, the furnace 


or fire place being formed on the outſide behind or at 
one end, or if the pinery exceeds forty or fifty feet, 
two fire places will be neceſ{.ry, with each its ſeparate 
range of flues in two equal diviſions; internally in the 
bottom ſpace is formed. an oblong pit for the bark-bed, 


fix or (even to eight ſeet wide, extending neatly the 
whole length of the ſtove, and three feet and a half 


deep, but not ſunk more than one-third at moſt, or not 
at all, if a wet bottom, and formed by a ſarcadnding_. 


thin bricks wall; a narrow alley or walk carried all 


round the pit; and upon the outſide front and end 
dwarf walls of the houſe, upright frame work of wood 
is conſtrued to contain the upright glaſs ſaſhes three 
feet or three and a half wide, by three to four or five feet 
bigh, made to ſlide ſideways ; and from the top of the up- 


right front work are carried the inclined or ſloping ſaſhes | 


the width of the upright glaſſes, to extend in two ranges 


one above the other, reachipg to the. top of the back 
wall, ſupported upon proper frame-work or rafters, 
end to ſlide up and down; or if made to ſlide upon 
rollets ta draw up and let down with pullies and lines, 
will be very convenient. 

In eonſtructing the flues, never omit having one range | 


at leaſt carried along next the ends and front, and if de- 


tached about two or three inches from the Walls, they" 
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will impart the heat from both fides, as being of great 
utility in that part to repel the ſeverity of froſt and cold 
damps more effeually, as well as in conjunction with 
the back flues to diſpenſe at once a proper temperature 
of heat equally in all parts of the houſe; the walls of 
the flues in general are commonly erected only a brick 
on edge thick, that they may ſoon impart the heat, and in 


dimenſions ſix or nine inches wide, by twelve inches depth | | 


in the clear, and each return covered with fquare paving 
tiles; and that as the flues are either built cloſe to the 
wall, imparting the heat only from the front, or in ſome 
houſes are a little detached, to diffuſe the heat from both 
Hides ; the latter method has this advantage, that by 
the flues being detached two or three inches, or more, 
doth ſides worked equally, they will diſpenſe the heat 
more abundantly. with leſs force of fire, by impartiog/it 
both from the front and back; not generally requiring. 
ſo much ſtrength of fire beat in the furnace as When 
attached cloſe to the walls, io which much of the heat 
muſt be loſt behind; in each range of ' flues, places 
ſhould be contrived to be opened occafionally to clean 
them from ſoot, when foul, or much clogged up there- 
with; alſo in the beginning, flues may have a regulztor, 
or regiller of iron, near the fire-place, to flide croſs- 


Ways, both to diminiſh the heat when it at any time 


appears too ſtrong, or admit it more freely: the brick- 
work of the flues to be executed very cloſe, the joints 
well cemented, that no ſmoke can enter the hot-bouſe; 
the inſide plaiſtered with a compoſition of lime- mortar 
and cow-dung, the front of the flues thinly plaiftered, 
to cloſe all crevices of the bricks, alſo the infide of the 
walls of the houſe, and al] neatly. white- walked ; the 
Hues in ſome capacious hot-houſes are carried. alſo 
round next the walls of the bark-pit, in order that the 
heat, having a longer extent of flues to paſs through, 
may diſpenſe its influence more eff. tually ; obſerving, 
however, in this caſe, the flues muft be ereHed quite 
detached from the bark-pit wall two or three inches 
at leaft, otherwiſe the heat would dry the bark too 
conſiderably, or ſometimes be in e of ein the 


bak on fire. 3 
T1 138 


or three an 


. ; 1s 6 vork the ſaſhes are generally three feet: 


ceive the glaſs, ranged lengthways, fix to nine inches; 


aſunder, and ledged above for the reception of the glaſs 


panes, which ſhould be laid in putty between the ſaid: 


bars of the ſaſhes, particularly the top or ſloping glaſſes, 


the ends of the panes lapped half an inch to an inch; 


but the upright ſaſhes may either be the ſame, or rather 


laid in lead or thin ſquares of wood, like common win- 
dow ſaſhes, to fix them more ſecurely, as being more 
apt to diſplace than in the ſloping lights; all the glaſs. 


work well cemented, perfectly wind and water tight. 
And in all of which the fire-place or furnace ſhould 
generally be defended under cover at ſides and above. 
All the wood work of the hot- houſe ſhould be well, 
painted in oil and white lead, both to preſerve the wood. | 


and to give the whole a more lightſome appearance. 

The work of building theſe erections of hot- houſes, 
ke. ſhould generally be carried on in ſummer, or finiſned 
early in autumn, that the whole may be thoroughly 


| EZ dry, in proper condition to receive oe nes the anne. 
F year, where intended. | i 


But beſides the principal fave, i it - will be of mah ad 
vantage to have a ſmaller one to contain and forward 
the ſucceſſion plants in their different degrees of growth 


to a proper ſize and ſtrength for fruiting, without in- 
commoding or crowding the main pinery or fruiting- 


houſe; and according as the young plants in this ſuc- 
ceſſion apartment arrive to proper growth for fruiting, 


they can be readily removed in their pots into the main 


pinery at the proper ſeaſon, ſome every autumn; t 


de always furniſhed with an annual ſupply of full 
grown plants for fruiting every year; having ſucceſſional 

ſupplies of young in the ſaid ſucceſſion- houſe in two: 
or three different ſtages of growth, as two years, one 


year, and young crown and ſucker plants of the year, 


advancing progreſſively, one a year's growth before the 


other, to have a proper quantity arriving to a fruiting 
ſtate every autumn for» the- fruiting-ftove, to ſruit eaen 
ſucceeding ſummer,” &c. and by baving the ſucceſſion, 


plants in a ſeparate ſtove, it will alſo be more conve- 


1 VF F 


a half wide, having thin bars of wood to re- 
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nient in the fire heat ſeaſon to admit of making the 
fires more moderate than is generally neeeſſary in the 


main ſtove for the fruiting 2 after placed therein, to 


for ward them in a free growth, in order to have them 
ſhew fruit in due ſeaſon in the ſpring, as ſometimes a 
fimilar high degree of heat is apt to run the ſucceſ- 
ſionals to fruit a year or two too ſoon, while of an in- 
fantine or ſmall! growth, and in which the fruit would 
be of inſignificant ſize; and by the plants thus fruitiog at 
an immature ſtate, breaks the regularity of ſucceſken | 
of full-fized plants for orniftvog 2 the principal ſtove for 
og in perfection the year enſuing. 
This ſacceſion-houſe may either be erected cloſe to 
one end of the main pinery, or a ſmall one at each end, 


| each divided from the main houſe by a glaſs partition, I 


one to contain the immediate ſueceſſion plants, the 
other the younger ones; or may be erected wholly: de- 
tached, either endways, at ſome diſtance more ores, 


or at a convenient diſtance in front or behind the other, 


where it may alſo have the full ſun, and may be nearly 


of the ſame conſtruction as the principal ſtove, but of 


leſs dimenfions, if thought neceſfary, both in leogth 


and width, and not fo high, conſtructed with uprighnt WW 


front and end glaſſes, and floping ſaſnes above, and 
Aves as in the main ſtove; or is ſometimes brick- work 
all round with only floping. glaſſes at the top, or 
ſometimes the whole width ind length is allotted for | 
the bark-pit, without any i internal walls, &c. and either | 
without flues for fire heat, or having internal flues 
carried round the upper part of the back wall above 
' the bark- bed; though to have the bark · pit conſtrudted 
ſeparate within, and a walk all round, is conſidetably | 
the moſt convenient, and the flues arranged as in the 
principal pinery 3 however, that of the ſame conſtruc- 
tion as the fruiting- ſtove with ae as well as ne 

glaſſes, is preferable. | 
Ot likewiſe ſometimes one or two . ee 
furaiſhed with only top ſloping glaſſes, are allotted 
principally for the younger ſueceſſion plants of a year 
old, and the crown and fucker” young plants of the 
* and ſame year, and which . be ſix or eight 
lect 
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feet wide, length as convenienty a brick-work wall all 
round, glaſſes only at top, and in which to have a bark 
| bed the whole width and length a yard or three feet 
and a half deep; the back wall being raiſed five or fix 
feet, and four in front, both ends correſponding in the 
= ſame proportion with the front and back wall; and is 
conſtructed ' ſometimes without any flues for fires, and 
the young plants carried on by bark-bed heat only, or 
occaſionally with one or two ranges of flues behind in 
the upper part above the bark-bed, for moderate fire= 
heat in Winter. 55 e OY 
Alfo ſometimes a ſmaller bark- pit as above, of brick= 
work, or poſt or planking, with only ſloping glaſſes at 
top, allotting the whole width and length for a bark- 
bed, without flues for fire, is occaſionally uſed prinei- 
As poet and ſtriking the crown and ſuckers 
of the year at firſt planting, or to contain them occa» 
ſionally the firſt winter, and may be four and a half to 
five or ſix feet wide, raiſed five or fix feet behind 
by four depth in the front, the ends in proportion, may 
be filled with new bark in autumn, about Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, or Ottober, &c. as may be required, according 
WY 25 a proper quantity of crowns and ſuckers are ready. 
Or till a proper quantity of crowns and ſuckers 
are obtained, they, as they occur, may be plunged in 
the bark-bed of the main ſtove or ſucceflion- houſe be- 
tween the pots of large plants, where they will ftrike, 
and may be afterwards potted and removed into the 
above-mentioned bark-pits or dung hot- beds, &c, 
In default of ſufficient bark-pics as above, ſometimes 
for the young crowns and ſuckers of the year, ſubftan- 
tial dung hot- beds under deep garden frames, and proper 
glaſſes are occaſionally uſed juſt to ſtrike the plants, at 
tuſt, to proper roots, and continuing them in a mode- 
rate growth for five or fix weeks, or two or three 
months, or ſometimes all winter, in want of proper 
room in the ſtove, &c. the beds being of hot dung, 
made in autumn or beginning of winter, a yard or three 
feet and a half or four feet depth or high in dung, the 
frame ſet. on; then a quantity of any waſte or new bark 
added ſix to twelve inches 7 within the frame, upon 
„ 95 VVV the 
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the dung; and in which the pots of young pines are W 
plunged ; and the heat of the bed, when declining, to | 
be renewed and ſupported by ſtrong linings of hot dung 
to the ſides, and repeated as occaſion requires, or re- 

moved into a new hot-bed when the heat of the old is 
confiderably decreaſed ; and if the plants are continued 

therein in winter, the fide of the frame ſhould be well W 
defended; with ſtraw or warm long litter; the glaſſes 

covered with mats every night, the plants afterwards 
to be removed into the ſuceeſſion- houſe or main ftove, | 
according to the conveniences, or may occaſionally be 
continued in the dung hot-beds, to attain a larger 
growth, if no other conveniences, as in which they, 
with proper care, may be raiſed to a good proper ſize 
for fruiting, then removed into the main pinery, WK 

However, the whole culture of the pines may be car- | 
ried on in a principal pinery, and ſmaller ſucceffion houſe; 
as above deſcribed ; or occaſionally, for want of other 
conveniences, wholly in the ſame ſtove, in ſmall quan- 
tities; allotting the principal part of the bark-bed for 
the fruiting plants, and a ſmaller portion for the ſuc- 
ceſſions; though generally with greater convenience 

and good ſucceſs, aſſiſted with a ſucceſſion houſe ot 
bark- pit; and have therefore mentioned the different 
requilites that are generally and occaſionally uſed in the 
o theſc plants. „ 

Some pineries are conſtructed with double floping top 

glaſſes; that is, with a ridge- form top, hipped or ſloping 

equally an both ſides like the roof of a houſe, with | 
intent to receive the ſun more effeQually; and in Which 
the ſtove, inſtead of ranging longways eaft and welt, 
as in the common method, is extended fouth and north, 
the walls all an equal height, half a yard to two ot 
three feet; ſupporting upright glaſs-'work three or four 

Feet bigh, with floping glaſſes reaching from the top of 

the uprights on both fides, meeting in a ridge in the iſ 
middle above; having a bark: pit occupying the bottom 

Internal ſpace longitudinally; and flues carried along 
the inſide of the walls, and ſometimes alſo, in capaci- 

ous ſtoves, are carried round the walls of the bark · pit a 

little detached; likewiſe ſometimes this kind of _ f 


. 
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for good ſucceſs, both in the pines and other moderate 
growing plants, as- well as in forcing any of the kitchen 


a 
3 
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ſo capaciouſly- wide as to admit of two moderate bark- 
pits ranging parallel, and with ſometimes a range of 
flues continued between the pits : however, in regard 


to the merit of this kind of ftove, I ſeldom obſerved 


any particular advantage in preference to the common 
ſorts, but, ſometimes, rather inferior, eſpecially in wins 
ter; as the fun at that ſeaſon, taking the top glaſſes 


lengthways, in an oblique direction, has leſs power 


within than on the common ſouth fronting ſtoves.  - 

Some pine-houſes are alſc built circular, or octangu- 
Jar; the walls all an equal height, half a yard to two 
feet, &c. as obſerved above in the double-floped pinery, 
with upright glaſſes in the ſame proportion, and with 
floping glaſſes above; having a circular bark-pit or two 


ſemicircles; flues extended along the inſide of the walls 


as in the others, or ſometimes round the bark-pit walls; 
detached therefrom not leſs than two or three inches. 
However, in genera}, the common fouth-fronting 
ſtoves ranging longways caſt and weft, with an eight; 
ten, or twelve feet wall behind, and glaſs work before 

full to the ſouth, with the bark-pit ranging in the ſame 

direction, prove the moſt commodious and effeQua}ly 


ſucceſsful at all ſeaſons, and beſt calculated to receive 


the influence of the ſun's heat in a proper degree, and 
alſo to reſiſt the froſt or cold in winter. 


In pineries in general, it is eligible to have them of 


but moderate height between the top of the bark - pit 


and glaſſes, both that the internal heat may more 
effectually have proper effect, and that the pines, &. 
may advance in a ſtronger robuſt growth, not drawing 
up weak; for when the glaſſes are lofty the plants af. _ 


ſume an aſpiring growth upward toward the glaſſes, 
and thereby become weaker than in a moderately low 


ſtove; therefore ſive or ſix feet in front, by eight, ten, 
or twelve at moſt behind, will be found moſt eligible 


garden eſculents, as kidney - beans, ſtrawberries, &c; 
that in all pineries, and other glaſſiaries, worked occa- 


ſtonally by fire-heat in winter, it is proper to have 
Aluts tert the front, as well as behind 3 ſor the gon 


Hues 
— ; — 
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flues not only aſſiſt in warming the internal air ſooner, 
but are very effectual in repelling the outward cold from 
approaching in that part in ſevere weather; likewiſe in 
the principal range of ſtoves, if a covered ſhed: is ex- 
tended behind along the back wall, it both defends 
that part from the immediate effects of rigorous froſts, 
- and driving rains, ſnow, &c. and will be very con- 


venient to contain the fuel, and many other mate- 


rials relative to the garden—however, this is only men- 
necellar Yo | 3 5 | 

Thus far relative to the neceſſary conveniences of the 
ſtoves, and ſucceſſion houſes, &c. in which to culti- 
vate the pines; next follow the principal particulars con- 


tioned as of ſome advantage, though not ablolutely 


cerning the proper earth, pots, bark for the bark-beds, . | 


proper fuel for the fires; and then the general culture. 


With reſpect to earth for the pine plants, ſhould have 


in preparation a quantity of good rich earth in a- heap 


or ridge, in a dry fituation, not under cover, but fully 
open to the action of the air, ſun, rain, dews, &c. and 


this may be any rich garden earth blended with a por- 
tion of rotten dung, or have a lightiſh loamy ſoil, from a 
paſture, the top ſpit and turf together, with ſome beſt 
rich light garden mould and roited hot-bed dung, all 
blended together in a long high ridge or round heap, 
for ſeveral months turning it over once in fix weeks or 


two months, to mix and. incorporate the materials ef- 
feually z at turning, break the large lumps ; and when 


the turfy parts and dung ate thoroughly rotted to earth, 


is then fit for uſe ; when Jet the quantity required be 


well broken, or occaſionally rough ſcreened, or other- 


wiſe break all the lumpy parts moderately ſmall with a 


ſpade, &c, and ſometimes, in preparing itto fill the pots 


for planting, rub it finer, occaſionally, between the 


hands. 1 


Pote, in which to plant the pines, are of different 


ſizes, ſmall, middling, and large, ſuitable to the differ- 
ent degrees of growth of the plants; ſmall pots for 
the fi: ſt planting, denominated by the potters 48's, as 


being ſo many in a caſt, proper ſizes for planting the i 


_ erowns and ſuckers immediately from the fruit and pa- 
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rent plants; a larger ſize called 32's, for ſhifcing the 
ſaid plants into when of ſeveral months or a year 's ad- 

' vanced growth—another ſize larger, called 24's, in 
which to ſhift them the ſecond year when more confi» 
derably advanced, either for the laſt ſhifting, or if "od 
firong plants the largeſt ized pots for final ſhifting to 
remain for fruiting, are called 16's, being that number 
of pots in a caſt; this is the order in which the potters 
eſtimate them for ſale; and the ſmall, middling, and 
large, are the ſame price per caſt at the pot houſes at 
from half a crown to three ſhillings, eſpecially in the 
neighbourhood of London, as at Lambeth, Vauxhall, 
and Deptford, but I have generally obſerved that the 
Deptford pots have the preference. _ 

Tanneis bark for making the bark- beds is „ 


1 at the tan yards, at all ſeaſons of the year, at five ſoils - 


lings per load of forty buſhels eſpecially about Lone 
_ in ſome other places cheaper; this ſhould be freſh, 
or not having lain long out of the tan vats, to have 
loſt its fermenting property, nor have become earthy z 
the middling fize or moderately large ſort is preferable 
to the very imall grinded bark, which ſooner waſtes and 
Tots than the larger Kind; and the general ſeaſon to fur- 

niſh the back-pits. with full ſupplies for entire-new bark 
beds, is in Autumn, about September or October, or 
beginning of November at lateſt, that they may conti- 
nue a good heat all winter; 3 obſerving, when obtained, 
the particulars io preparing it, if neceſſary, as mentioned 
under the article Tanners bark Hot. beds; ſuch as, if of 

a freſh raw nature, or very wet, either toſs it up in an 
heap for. a week or more, to promote a fermentation for 
heat, and to drain off ſuperabundant moiſture, or ſpread 
abroad thinly: in a clean place in the air and ſun a day 
or two to dry; but if in good condition, or moderately. 
dry, it may be thrown into the pit immediately, or ay 
ſoon as required, and when of a proper heat the pots 
of pines. to be plunged therein ; it will ſupport a good 
heat for three months, and being then forked up te-the - 
bottom revives the heat for two months longer; When 
applying ſome new bark, and again forked over, ne- 
and old together, and Which 8928 repeated in two or 


three 
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three months after, the ſame bed will continue a pro- 


per heat for a twelvemonth. See Bark-beds. 


As to fuel for the fires in winter, different ſorts are 


uſed, as coals, coal-cinders, wood, and peat, &c. as may 
be the moſt conveniently or cheapeſt obtained; but coal 
or coal-cinders are ſuperior for this purpoſe, for making 


the moſt ſteady, regular, and durable fires, and which 
require leſs trouble in attending to ſupport them in a 
proper regular degree; or, in ſome places, in large tan- 
neries, they make what is called bark-turf, or peat, 
made of the waſte or fuperfluous bark, in ſquare cakes, 


which are alſo occaſionally uſed for fuel in hot-houſefires. 


+ As a guide to regulate the requiſite degree of fire- 

heat in the pineries, a good thermometer is neceſſary, WM 
having the ſtandard degree of heat marked thereon 
(Ananas), and this ſhould be ſuſpended or placed up- 


right about the middle of the ſtove, &c. with the back 

towards the ſun, that the liquid ſpirit in the 
tube be affected only by the internal heat of the place; 
and the fire- heat ſhould be regulated accordingly, to ſup- 


port it in a proper temperature to raiſe the thermometer 
to the above degree, or within 50 under or over (remark i 


this). See the article Thermometer, 


- The proper ſeaſon for furniſhing the bot-hovſe and | 


- ſucceſſion houſes, &c. with the ſupply of pine plants is 


principally in autumn, about the end of September, or 
any time in October, not later than the beginning of 
November, or if then omitted may be done in the 
ſpring ; that for the beginning or firſt ſupply of plants, 
they may be procured by purchaſe at moſt of the prin- | 
cipal nurſery gardens, both fruiting plants and ſucceſ- WM 


fions, or occaſionally large plants advancing in young 
fruit in the ſpring if required; having, however, both 

4 proper ſupply of two war plants, or of a propet 
fize for fruiting the enſu 


fruiting. RT 


| ng ſeaſon, alſo a proportion- 
able ſupply of younger plants to fruit in ſucceflion 'the 
2 after, as likewiſe young ſucceffion plants year- 
ings; or that have been raiſed from the crown and ſuck- | 
ers the preceding ſummer and autumn, to beadvancing 
to two years growth, to ſucceed the firſt ſusceſſions in 


T'bat | 
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That ee the firſt ſupplies of pine plants are to be 
cond from any diſtance, as ſometimes is the caſe, uy 


ſhould be prepared for carriage by tying the leaves of 
of the large plants together, and in their pots placed in a 


cart, or waggon, &c. upright in ftraw, and fome cloſely 
packed between the pots; and the cart or waggon cover- 
ed over with a tilt or cloth, or large garden mats, if 
cold weather; or large fruiting plants may be packed in 


: baſkets, either ſeparately or in large wide baſkets, thiee 


plants in each ; the edge of the baſket ſet round with 
long willow rods ; ; theſe drawn together at top to defend 


the plants, and then clofely matted over with garden 


mats, and placed ina waggon or cart, &c, as made for | 
carriaze to the place where intended, 
The plants ready, either of your own raiſing or pro- 

cured from other gardens, and having the bark: pits in 
the main ſtove or fruiting houſe, and of the ſucceffion 
houſes, . furniſhed with a bed of new tan at the above 
ſeaſons, and the plants being all planted in pots ſingly z 
the pots larger or ſmaller, according to the ſize of the 
plants,are tobe plun ged in the bark- beds, in rows, the tall- 
eſt behind the others in a regular gradativn to the loweſt 
in the front, having the larger or fruiting plants placed in 

the main. pinery, the others placed i in ſeparate ſucceſſion 

places, if any, otherwiſe all in the principal ſtove, if 
room, and there is no other; but rather, if poſſible, have 
the younger plants chiefly ſeparate in diſtin ſuccefs 


ſion houſes, or bark-pits, &c. before deſcribed, in which 


both to have more. room without crowding the main 
houſe, and alſo to haye rather a more moderate fire-heat 


| in winter than is neceſſary in the main houſe for the 
| fruiting plants, as before obſerved, as the full heat of 


which is apt ſometimes to run the ſucceſſions to fruit 
in their infant ſtate, or before they acquire ſufficient 
ſtrength to produce fruit of any tolerable ſize; as 


alſo even the young crowns and ſuckers are, in 4 


caſe, apt to run to ſmall fruit of no value, Which 
would be a great. diſappointment in the two ſucs 
ceeding years, in not having a ſupply of large planiols 


Frodere. full: fized fruit in o PFPPer TORR?” 5 


For, 
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* For, as formerly obſcrved, theſe plants, either young 


or old, when once they have fruited, produce no more 
in the ſame individuals, makes it always neceſſary to 
raiſe ſucceſſion ſupplies annually, and to have the planty 
advancing in three different ſtages of age and growth; 
two years full plants for preſent fruiting; one or two 
years ſucceſſion plants to ſucce=2d the former in fruiting 
the year following; and young plants of a year, or of tte 
laſt ſummer and autumn crowns and ſuckers, before 
obſerved, advancing to a proper growth to fruit in ſuc- 
ceſſion to laſt mentioned; and by thus railing a ſupply 
every year from crowns and ſuckers, you will, after the 


firſt two years, have a regular ſupply of different de- 


ing fate annually. 


grees of growth advancing one after another to a fruit. 


Therefore obſerve every year, at the afore-mentioned | 


ſeaſon, October, &c. that not only the fruiting pines 
ſhould be removed from the ſuccefſhon houſe into the 
main ſtove, but alſo the next ſueceſſion plants, into 
_ their allotted ftation ; likewiſe the younger ſucceſſion 
pine plants,yearlings, or the preſent year's crowns and 
ſuckers, ſhould alſo be placed in freſh bark-beds, &c, 
either in detzched pits all winter, or into the ſucceſ- 
fon houſe, or main ſtove, if room, according to the con- 
veniencee, agreeable to former intimations. | 
Preparatory to the reception of the pine plants, have 
the bark pit in the pinery and ſucceſſion places, &c, 
| killed with new tanners bark, before deſcribed, raiſing 


it a ſew inches above the top of the pit to allow for ſet- I 


tling, ſhutting the glaſſes cloſe to draw up the heat; and 


before introducing the plants from their preſent com- 


partments into the new beds, let theſe latter firſt ſettle 


and ferment to a proper degree of heat; then bringing 


them in their pots, and being furniſhed with a ſmall 
one-handed fork, to open apertures in the bark for the 
reception of the pots, plunge them into the bark in the 
order before mentioned, the talleſt behind, gradually t2 
the loweſt before, in rows lengthways of the bed, either 
any er at once to their rims, or top of the pots, if the 
eat is moderate, but if apprehenfive of too ſtrong heat 

| | | - at 
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at firſt, plunge them only about one third, or half way, 
for a week or two, and then plunged the full depth; and 
in either method as ſoon as the plants are introduced 


iato the bark- beds, ſhut the houſe cloſe; and if cold 


weather make a moderate fire at this time about ſun- 


ſetting, to warm the internal air more effectually. 
The plants, thus placed- in their allotted compart- 


ments in the bark - beds, are conftantly to remain there» 


in; the bark will both furniſh a continuing regular grow- 


ing heat about the roots of the plants at all ſeaſons, 


and at the ſame time warm the internal air of the ſtove, 


&c. in a proper degree ſufficient in ſummer, but muſt 


be afliſied by fire- heat in winter, as formerly ſuggeſted, 


from October or November, till April or May, eſpeei- 
ally the fruiting plants; and the ſame bark- bed, by 


taking up the pots, and forking up tbe bark every two 
or three months, or when the heat declines, and with 


ſometimes the addition of about one third of new tan 
once or twice, or about mid- winter, or towards January, 
and in April, and again about July or beginning of Au- 
guſt, forking the old and new together, will continue a 
good heat the year round, till the end of autumn follow» 
ing; when towards the latter end of September, or in 


October, being greatly exhauſted, the bark may be 


ſcreened or ſifted, the earthy parts removed, the other re- 
tained, and the pit then filled again with new tan, forking 


this and the remaining old together, into a regular bed, 
| will continue for another year to come, and ſo proCeed= 
ing every year, in the ſame manner, and as hereaſter 


explained, 


me General Management at all Seaſons. 
With regard to the general culture and management 
of the pinery, or hot-houſe, with that of the ſucceſſion 
houſes, &c. it may be previouſly obſerved, that as a 


 pine-apple ſtove is often uſed as a preſervatory for ma- 


ny other curious tender exotics, beſides the pines, both 
of herbaceous, woody, and ſucculent kinds, inhabitants 


originally of ſimilar hot countries as thoſe of the pine-ap= 


ple; the ſame degree of heat, air, &c. requiſite for the 
latter will generally ſuit the others; and the difference 


- 


—_ 


- . 
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in the other articles of culture is not very material, al 


requiring to be kept in pots, and have a conſtant pro- 
tection of the ſtove furniſhed with a continual internal 
heat by bark beds the year round, aſſiſted by fires in win- 
ter, made every evening and cold mornings, and ſome. 
times all day in fevere froſts, &e. with neceflary ad. 
miſſions of freſh air both in winter and ſummer, in calm 
mild temperate weather, principally in ſun- ſhining days, 
very moderate in winter and early ſeaſon of the ſpring, 
by ſliding open ſome of the front ſaſhes only a few inches 
in the middle of the day, but more freely in warm ſpring 
and ſummer weather, every day when a warm ſun, ſbut. 
ting cloſer by degrees after the middle or heat of the day, 
or when it Changes cold, and always ſhut quite cloſe be. 
fore the cold of the afternoon or evening; alſo occaſion] 
ſupplies of water once or twice a week, or oftener in 
hot weather, in ſummer; but much ſeldomer and more 
ſparingly in winter; and the plants in general will 
Tequire ſhifting occaſionally into larger pots and freſh 
earth, ſome once or twice a year, as in the pines par. 


ticularly ; others once in a year or two, according to 


their advanced growth, and many, that are ſma]} ſlow 


growers, as in numerous ſucculent kinds, will not need 


Ahifting probably above once in two years, or more; 
that in ſhifting or potting the various. ſorts, have pots 


ſuitable to the different ſizes of the plants, never too 
Jarge to take vp much room in the ſtove; and the pro- 
per earth may, in general, be nearly fuch as adviſed for 


the pines; or for {ucculent plants have generally a light 


dry, ſandy, or rubbilhy-compoſt; as many of theſe ſorts M 
being ſo replete with humidity, would be apt to rot or 


ſome grow too luxuriant in rich moiſt earth. 


Likewiſe a pinery is convenient to forward ſeveral of | 
the more deſirable herbaceous eſculents of the kitchen W 
garden to early perfection, as kidney beans, ſtrawber- 
ries, cucumbers, &c. as alſo many of the flowery tribe 
may be forwarded to early bloom, as byacinths, dwarf 
tulips, anemones, ranunculuſes, jonquils, narciſſuſes, 
Kc. alſo pinks, roſes, hypericums, ſyringas, Perſian li- 


Jaes, and many other ſmall ornamental flowering plants, 
which. being in pats, may be introduced; the bulbous 
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| kinds any time in winter, the others principally in * 


nuary, February, till March or April. 

Alſo in the pine apple ftove, grapes are ripened very- 
early in the higheſt perfection; and ſome ſorts thereof, 
that will not ripen in the open air in this country, are 


forwarded to full maturity of ripeneſs in a hot- houſe 


or pine · ſtove; the vines or plants of the deſirable forts 
being planted in the ground cloſe to the outſide of the 
low front wall; and after being trained each with a 
long ſingle ſhoot for a ſtem, and trained up the outſide, 


one or two ſummers till of a proper growth, then in 


autumn or winter introduced through a hole at top of 
the brick work, or bottom of the upright frame- work, 


— 


and conducted up the inſide under the inclined glafles, - 


and along thoſe at both ends, to croſs thin ſlips of wood, 
nailed to the rafters, &c. they will bear agreeably at an 
early ſeaſon, ripening the grapes in May and June; re- 
quiring only the general culture of the ſtove in regard N 


to the internal heat, air, &c. and occaſional pruning in 
ſummer and winter, as for the vines in the open air. 


So that for the pines and other plants, both tender 
Linds of the ſame quality, and hardy kinds occaſionally 
introduced for forcing to early perfection, the general 


culture in regard to the degree of heat, air, &c. both 


in winter, ſpring, ſummer, &c. is applicable to the whole. 


In the winter ſeaſon the pine hot-houſe requires both 


the aid of bark- bed and fire-heat; that the bark- beds 


deing made in the internal pit in October or beginning 


of November, and the pine plants, in their pots, plun- 
ged therein, the beds will continue in good heat till 


after Chriſtmas, probably not requiring any renewal 
till about the beginning of January; then the heat 


revived by taking up the pots, and forking up the 
bark, and replunge the pots directly; or, if the bark- 
heat is much declined, firſt add about one-fourth or 
third part of freſh tan, and fork the new and old to- 


gether; but the fire-beat will require to be com- 


menced the middle or end of Od ober, if ſharp or raw 


foggy weather, otherwiſe the beginning of November, 
when it will be neceſſary to make moderate fires every 


. in the furnace, to . the flues to a prope de- 
| gree 
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gree to diffuſe an eligible degree of heat to warm the 
internal air, in addition to, and conjunction with, the 
Dark- bed heat, which at this ſeaſon, and during the 
Winter, is not fully ſufficient, eſpecially in the fruitin 
pinery, and principal ſucceſſion houſes, without the 15 
ſiſtance of ſire- heat every night, and alfo in cold, raw, 
or foggy mornings, and all ſharp weather, and ſometimes 
continued all day in ſevere froſts and no ſun, and this 
aid will be required till the end of April or May; but 
more moderate as the warmer ſeaſon of ſpring advances; 
and wholly diſcontinued in ſettled warm weather in 
May, Sec. aforeſaid; and during the winter, ſpring, &e. 
moderate admiffions of freſh air will be neceſſary in calm 
mild ſun ſhining weather, by fliding open ſome of the 
front or top glaſſes a little in the en time of the 
day, together with occafional waterings moderately once 
a week or fortnight, &c. to the earth in the pots, both of 
the pines and moſt other plants in the hot houſe, accord- 
ing as the earth becomes dry; the plants to be kept clean 
from decayed leaves, occaſionally cleaned from any 
contracted foulneſs ; and if inſeQs appear on the pines, 


they fhould be exterminated or cleared off as well 26 


poffible; and the plants, as they advance in growth, 
will want ſhifting into larger pots, aid freſh earth, 
about April, and in Auguſt. 


The fire heat ſhould be continued every giebt, We 


occalronally of days during the winter months, by 


making the fires every evening about ſun-ſet, or four 


or five o'clock, and ſupported in a moderate lively ſtate 


till nine or ten o'clock, giving them the laſt augmenta · WW. 
tion, if neceſſary, to maintain a proper internal heat in 


the ſtove till morning; when alfo in cold weather 
make moderate fires the firft thing ; but if mild rempe- 


rate weather, and a good heat within, the morning 


fires may either be omitted, or, if occaſionally made, 
ſuffered to decline as the warmth of the day increaſes; 


or if very ſharp cold weather, raw, foggy, cold rain, the 


fire may be continued gently all day, and in ſevere froſt 


keep the fires up fully, in the proper degree, both zt 
night and. in the day- time, eſpecially when no ſun; ob - 


_—_— in all fre heat, to be * careful never to make 


the | 
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the fires too violent, keeping an eye towards the ther- 


| mometer, if any in the ſtove, as a guide in the requi- 


fite temperature, in which it will be always a good af- 
ſiſtant; or, in the early part of winter, let the fires be 


rather more moderate in the fruiting ſtove till January, 


then ſomewhat increaſed to forward rhe plants in fruiting. 

Likewiſe in the ſueceſſion places furniſhed with flues 
keep moderate fires every night, but in the day-time 
only when. very cold, and alſo let the fires be rather 
more moderate than in the fruiting- houſe, not to force 
the plants too much for fear. of running chem to fruit 
in their infant ſtatez however do not ftarve them for 
want of neceifary moderate heat, eſpecially in the bark- 
bed; for either extreme,” in want of a proper heat, or 
too auch; will run them into untimely fruiting ; though 
if a good bark-bed beat, only very moderate fires will 
be required; or where no flues for fire, keep up a good 
heat in the beds, and the plants in continue in 2 
ſucceſsful growth. 

Continue the aſſiſtance of fire- heat, as Abort all win» 
ter, moderating it gradually according as the warm ſea- 
ſon advances, making it only of nights, except juſt in 
cold mornings or froſts, in March, April, &c. and in 
May, when the weather becomes ſertled, and the nights 
warm, leflen and diſcontinue the fires by degrees. 

The bark-bed heat in winter will continue eligible tif - 
January ot February, when if decreaſed to rather a weakly 
tate, eſpeciallyin the fruiting-houſe, it ſhould be renewed 
by taking o op the pots, and forking up the bark to the bot · 
tom; or if the heat is conſiderably reduced, and the bed 
ſunk conſiderably, ſome new bark may be added equal 
to about one third or fourth of the whole: and then 
opening a trench at one end of the bed, carrying the bark to 
the other to fill up at laſt, fork up the new and old to- 


5 gether, filling up the laſt opening with the bark of the 


frſt, and directly replunge the pots; it will thus con- 
tinue a good lively heat two months longer; and this 
renewal of heat in January, ot beginning of F ebruary, 
and more particularly if new bark is then added, will 
greatly affift the fruiting pines in a continuation of free 
growth, to eu fruit i in proper time in the ſpring, and 
i | wow 5 
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with eligible ſtrength ; for at that period of growth,a 2 


lively heat about the roots is very eſſential, and which ec 
will require revival again in March or April, to forward BY » 
„„ c A 

_. Likewiſe in the ſucceſſion houſes, pits, &c. in the 1 2 
above ſeaſons, January and February, when the bark. KY { 
bed declines much in heat, be careful to revive it in due Y + 

_ © ime, as above; and if thought neceſſary, apply a portion g 
of new tan, and fork the whole up together, replunging f 
the pots of plants directly; for theſe ſucceſhon plants 70 


ſhould-alſo bave conftant regular heat in the bark-bed e 


not required ſo materially ſtrong as the fruiting plants t 
to puſh them too freely at bottom, Jeſt it run them to 1 2 
ftuitz however, do not omit keeping the bark-bed always 
in a moderate kindly ſtate, as want of tolerable heat fi 
| therein would ſtunt the plants; and in that nature of d 
growth they are alſo apt to run into fruit, more eſpe-  n 
Cially the younger ſucceſſion plants, and the laſt year's fi 
crowns and ſuckers ; therefore keep up a moderate live- 
Iy heat; and in March or April, when the plants will p 
want ſhifting into larger pots, the bark-beds ſhould be F tt 
augmented with about one-third of new tan, ſome of 2 
the earthy waſte at top firſt removed, the new tan then | 
added, and both forked up together, which continues 
' a good heat till July or Auguſt, when a freſh renewal F j; 
as above will alſo be neceſſary; which will continue | e«; 
till October, and then the beds muſt be wholly renewed | wy 
with freſh bark. 5 on: WM © 
_- Freſh air is neceſſary to be admitted into the bot= n 
houſe at all ſeaſons, leſs or more, in favourable weather; 2. 
very ſparing or moderately, however, in winter or ir 
early ſpring, only in fine mild calm ſun-ſhining days, fi. 
by ſliding open ſome of the front or top glaſſes two or t 
three or four inches in the warmeſt time of the day, 1 o©o 
between from ten or eleven to two o'clock, but m 
mut cloſe if the weather changes cold or cloudy, Ih. 
and always ſoon in the afternoon ; but in the advanced v 
ſeaſon of ſpring and temperate fine weather, and plenty b 
of warm ſun, the admiſſions of air may be leſs ſparing, | w 
obſerying the ſame precautions as above; and in ſum- h 
ſt 


mer, in all hot weather give air more freely every day in 


4. 
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= increaſed degree, by opening the glaſfes ae eſpe- 
cially when a hot ſun, and in which from about eight - 
or nine in the morning, to four or five in the afternoon, 
according to the heat of the weather, ſhould be opened 
2 more conſiderable width, every ſecond or third ſaſh, or 
ſome both at top and below; but generally beginning 
the admiſſion of air moderately at firſt, encreaſing it 
gradually as the natural heat of the day. advances, and 
ſhut cloſer again in the ſame proportion as it decline 
| ſhutting all cloſe in proper time towards afternoon or 
evenings or as the weather changes unfavourable, that 
the heat of the internal air may not be much denen 3 
and be retained in its requiſite temperature. = 

In the ſucceſſion houſes, &c.. proper admiſſions of : 
freſh air will be neceſſary, as above, in a proportionable 
degree; or if the bark-bed or fire heat is occaſionally _ 
more moderate than in the fruiting houſe, let the admiſ- 
ſion of air be leſs accordingly. | 

Watering is alſo neceſſary in the pinery, , both to the 
pine apple plants and all others occaſionally contained 
therein; and alſs to the ſucceſſion houſe, and oecaſion- 
ally to the plants in the bark-pits. a 

| The waterings in winter and early ſpring. will a, re- 
quired in more moderate ſupplies, and ſeldomer, than 
in warmer ſeaſons; and given principally only to the 
earth in the pots, according as it becomes dry, once a 
week or ten days, of a fortnight, as you {hall ſee it ne- 
ceſſary; but to the pines in particular, once a fort- 
night or three weeks may be ſufficient at this ſeaſon; 
and always now with moderation; and if performed | 
in a ſun-ſhining forenoon, it will be of more bene- 
ficial advantage; obſerving generally to water with 
the roſe or noſle of the pot off, whereby to apply it 
oaly to the earth, eſpecially the pine- plants; not per- 
mitting any or but very little water to fall into een, | 
hearts or between the leaves, at this ſeaſon of the 
when the ſun has not ſufficient power to exbale it; _ : 
by lodging there would prove detrimental z. to prevent. 
which, ſhould either water with a long- ſpouied por, Dr 
have a long ſeparate pipe to lengthen or ſhorten at plea- Þ 
ſure: by different i joints, with a lungel at one end fide- i 
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more readily conduct it to any diſtant pots without wa. 


tering over the plants or into the hearts; the ſucceſ- 
fion plants will alſo i. agg occaſional moderate ſy 

plies, as you ſee the earth 

the whole never to over- water. 
But in the warmer ſeaſons of ſpring and ſummer the 
waterings will be oftener neceſſary; probably once 
a week in the ſpring, and two or three times a week in 


warm ſummer weather, or according as the earth in the 
pots appears dry: which in this ſeaſon ſhould always 


be continued in a moderately moiſt ſtate, eſpecially the 
pine-plants, and more particularly the fruiting pines, 
to increafe the ſize of the advancing fruit, that it may 
ſwell freely to a proper magnitude; but when ripen. 


ing, water ſeldomer and more ſpa. ingly, as much moiſt- 


ute would now diminiſh its rich flavour. 


All other plants in the hot-houſe ſhould alſo have ne- 


cefſary waterings, in the different ſeaſons, in the pro- 
portion as above. : | 


It is adviſeable in watering to have principally ſoft 


water from a pond, ciſtern, &c. where ſoftened by the 


air, in preference to that taken immediately out of deep 
wells, eſpecially before it has been expoſed ſome time 


in the open air, to mollify its ſharp nature. 
Shifting the plants into larger pots, and ſome freſh 


earth, will be required twice a year to the pines, as they | 


will advance faſter in growth than moſt others of the 
hot-houſe exotics; of which ſome may require ſhifting 


annually, others not ſo often, which ſhould be ordered 
according to their advanced growth, or as the roots ap- 


proach to fill the pots conſiderably and want more 
room, and the moſt proper ſeaſon for general ſhifting is 
in the ſpring about March or April, and in Auguft, 
In the pines, the ſhifting is only to be practiſed to 
the ſucceſſion plants of the different ages, not to the 


preſent-fruiting plants advancing in fruit, or that are to 


produce fruit the ſame year. 


Therefore,in March or April, the ſucceſſion pine-plants | 


that are to produce the fruit next year, if in ſmall pots, 


ſbould then be ſhifted into larger, as either large 32's, or if 


large plants 24's; alſo the younger plants of one year, 


_ Ge, | 


grow dry; being careful in 


— 
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Kc. if in pots too ſmall, and the plants in ſome advan- 
ced growth and thriving ſtate, ſhould alſo be then ſhiſt- 

ed; obſerving, previous to this buſineſs, ſhould provide 
n⁊ quantity of new tan to augment and renew the declined 
heat of the bark - bed, that it may be of a lively temperature 
after ſhifting, to freſn- ſtrixe and forward the plants in a 


free growth, having for this purpoſe about as much of fłeſn 


tanner's bark as is equal to about one third of what tbe 
bark-pit will contain, the pots of pine- plants to be re- 
moved out of the bark- bed, and then nearly as much of 
the old waſte earthy bark at top removed as is equal ta 
the quantity of new, which then ſhould be added upon 
the remaining old, to be forked up old and new together. 
* Proceeding to the ſhifting, having the proper pots 
and a quantity of- freſh earth brought ready, let the 
plants be turned out of their preſent pots, one at a time, 
with the ball of earth of each pot about their roots en- 
tice, not to receive much check by removal; trim 
off ſome of the outſide old earth, and with a knife 
cut off the outward dry fibres, and in the new pots, 
placing a piece of tile or oyſter ſhell over the hole 
at bottom, put in ſome freſh compoſt, two or three 


inches depth, or more; ſet one plant with its ball intite in 


each pot, fill up around with more freſh _ to the 

top, prefling it down gently round the ball; thus pro- 
cecd till all is ſhifted, and then give a moderate water» - 
ing to the earth in the pots; and then having furniſhed the 
back pit with new tan as above adviſed, and forked up 
the new and old together to the bottom, diredly re- 
plunge the pots in regular order ; or, in fpring- ſhifting 
the young ſuccefſions, ſome chuſe to ſhake. the earth. 

wholly away from the roots, trim the fibres cloſe, and 
cut off any bard or decayed part at bottom, pulling off 
ſome of the under leaves, and plant them in intire new 
earth, or this is particularly neceſſary to any plants that 
2ppear of a ſickly ſtate; and, in either method, plunge 
them as above; and as ſoon as the whole is plunged, ſhut 
all the glaſſes to draw up the heat of the bark-bed, and 


do warm the internal air, and light the fire timeouſly ia 
8 8 ; 4 ; 


the evening. ts „„ | 
The plants, after fhiſting, having the bark-bed re- 
ne wed in iis heat, will ſoon ſtrike root into the freſh 
. ; U 2 - earth 
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earth, and al thoſe removed with balls of earth will 
ſcarcely feel their removal, and will ſoon advance in a 


free growth ; the others will alſo quickly ſtrike root and 


grow freely, and the bark-bed will ſupport a kindly 


growing heat for two or three months ; obſerving, how- 


ever, about June or July, &c, if the heat ſhould de. | 
creaſe conſiderably, take up the pots, fork up the bark, 


and directly replunge the pots of plants, and this will 
renew the heat to continue in a proper degree till Auguſt; 


giving the plants frequent waterings, and admit freſh air 


every fine day, to ſtrengthen their growth. 


In Auguft, the beginning or middle of the month, the 


principal ſucceſſion pine plants of one or more generally 
two years, being of a proper large growth to produce fruit, 


in full perfection, the enſuing ſpring and ſummer, ſhould. 


now be ſhifted into large pots, finally to remain for fruit- 


ing, commencing then what are called fruiting plants; 


having, for this final ſhifting, proper pots, either 24's 


jf moderate plants, or if large and ſtrong have the large- 
ſized pine pots, 16's; and have a quantity of freſh rich 
earth as formerly deſcribed; likewiſe, for this ſhifting, - 
the bark-bed muſt be again Tenewed with application of W 
new tan, providing a proper ſupply in quantity equal to | 
about one third or fourth of what the pit contains, as ob- 
ſerved in the ſpring ſhifting ; and taking up the pots of 
plants, apply the freſh tan immediately upon the old, 


if the bed is much ſunk, otherwiſe an equal portion of 
the old earthy bark at top ſhould be removed away, fill- 
ing up the bark pit with the new, and then the old and 
new to be forked up to the bottom in a mixed order, 


either before or immediately after the plants are ſhifted. 


Then for ſhifting, having the new pots and freſh 
earth all brought ready, and the plants for this purpoſe 
being all removed in their pots out of the bark-bed, 


either into the open air, if fine weather, for more con- 

venient room to perform the work, or within the houſe, 

jf room enough; then turn out 'the plants, one at a 
time, from their preſent pots, generally either with the 


ball of earth about the roots intire, and trim away a lit- 


tle of the outward earth at ſides and bottom, and prune | 


the dry long matted: and mouldy fibres of the root on 
the outlide on the ball; or occaſionally, if any plants 
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appear of an infirm, unhealthful, ſtunted 'of any other 
unfavourable growth, or much infeſted with ſmall in- 
ſect vermin, may be ſhaken entirely out of the earth to 
be planted wholly in freſh mold ; firſt prune the root 
fibres cloſe, and pare off any hard or decayed part at 
bottom of the main root; then ineither method, hav- 
ing freſh compoſt in the new pots, three or four inches 


depth, or more, leaving ſufficient room to receive the 


ball or root of the plants, ſet one plant in each pot up- 
right, fill up with more freſh earth to the top, preſſing 


it gently about the ball and roots; and as ſoon as all is 


thus ſhifted, give a moderate watering to the earth to 
ſettle it cloſe to the outward fibres, &c. and, having the 
bark - bed prepared as above, plunge the pots into the 
tan in regular order in rows longways of the pit, the 
talleſt behind, diminiſhing gradually to the loweſt in 


the front row, placing them at eligible moderate dif= 


tances, not to crowd the heads conſiderably; and as ſoon 
as the whole is plunged, ſhut all the lalles cloſe to 


dra up the heat ſooner in the bark-bed ; and if hot 


ſuo-ſhining weather, a flight ſhade of garden mats, 
ſpread over the glaſſes in he: beat of the day for the 
fiſt week, will be ſerviceable, till the plants ſtrike freſh 
roots; afeex which, admit air moderately every warm 
day by drawing open ſome of the front or top glaſſes, 
the bark- bed will foon commence a lively revived heat, 


to forward the free, rooting of the plants into the freſh 


earth and ſet them off in a regular growing ſtate to ac- 


quire a proper degree of ſtrong growth by October, tea- 


dy for final removal in their pots, where they are to re- 
main for fruiting. 8 
After the above ſhifting, and replunging Fe plants | 


into the new prepared bark-bed, as they will ſoon ad- 
vance in a freſh. growth, give them air accordingly to 


promote ſtrength in their advancing fate, but more freely 


during the continuance of hot weather, agreeable to the 


rules formerly intimated under the article directing the 
admiſſion of Freſh Air, and ſupply them likewiſe *with _ 
proper waterings, ſufficient to preſerve the earth in the 


pots always of a moderately moiſt temperature. 


„ MS. The 
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The bark- bed, ordered as above, will ſoon revive in 
a lively good heat, and generally continue in good con- 
dition to ſupport the plants in a proper growing ſtate 
till October, at which time the main ſtove will be near- 
ly cleared of the fruit of the year, and the old bark bed 
exhaulled ; a new bark-bed muſt be made wholly of new 
tan, in the fruiting pinery, and the plants in their ſame | 
pots to be removed therein to remain for THULE: the 
following year. 

Ooſerve in the interim to continue the care of giving 
moderate waterings, and admit air every. warm day; 
but when the heat of the ſeaſon decreaſes, after the be- 
ginning or middle of September, leſſen the admiflion of 

air in proportion, and give it only i in warm ng 
days. 

The young ſucceſſion pines, one year's plants, and 
laſt year's crowns and ſuckers, if in advanced growth, 
and ſtill in ſmall pots, ſhould alſo be ſhifted at the above 
ſeaſon, beginning or middle of Auguſt, or in Septem- 
ber, into other pots a ſize larger, and ſome frieſhearthz 
performing the ſhifting as before direted, and the bark= | 
bed augmented with a little new tan, the whole fork- | 
ed up together, and the pots replunged therein; giving 
the neceſſary aſſiſtance of watering and admiſſions of 
freſh air conformadie to the foregoing directions; and 
to continue in this bed till October; when, as the old 
bark-bed will be then decayed and worn out, a new 
bark-bed, wholly of freſh tan, muſt be made for a good 
winter heat, &c. and in which the plants, in the ſame 
pots, are to be placed for the winter and the year en- 
ſuin 

The fruiting pines of the year mould, in the advancing 


growth of the fruit, have the bark- bed continued in a 


lively degree of heat all ſpring and ſummer, or during 
the time of their principal growth, by obſerving, when 
the heat decreaſes, to augment it, taking up the pots and 
forking up the bark, and ſometimes adding freſh tan, if 
_ occaſion, in January or February, or particularly a lar- 
ger ſupply about April, replunging the pots directly 
each time; and if, in the” more advanced ſeaſon, June, 
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June, the heat deelines, give another forking up with- 
out farther addition of freſh tan; giving alſo frequent 


moderate waterings, that the whole may continue the 
plants and fruit in a {tate of free vegetation ; for by ſup- 


_ porting an eligible bottom heat in the viel about the 
roots, and a moderate moifture in the earth, the fruit 


will ſ well freely to a proper magnitude; ſome probably 


acquiring full maturity of ripeneſs in Jude and July; 


a larger portion in Auguſt and September, and are ge- 
nerally wholly or mottly all ripe by September and Oe- 
tober in the principal fruit; or ſome Jate ripeners may 
come ſtraggling in about November and December. 

Ripening of pine apples is diſcoverable by their 


large ſize, ſome changing of a golden yellow, others of 


a yellowiſh green, and olive colour, &c. in different 
forts and all of which, when at maturity, impart a high 
vinous fragrance ; fome ripening in June or July, but 
the principal ſeaſon is from July or Auguſt till October; 
generally in hot weather gather them ia a morning be- 
fore much heated by the ſun, cutting them with ſeveral 
inches of the ſtem, and the crown of leaves at top, form- 
ing a young plant, is to remain attached to the fruit; 
and when at table for eating, the crown is to be detach- 


ed and reſerved for planting, as alſo any ſuckers at the 


baſe of the fruit, both of which form proper plants that 


will produce pine-apples the ſecond or third year after? 


Continue every year in the proper ſeaſon, in ſummer 


and autumn, to propagate ſucceſſional ſupplies of young 


plants, by the crowns and ſuckers of the fruit as above, 


and the bottom ſuckers from the old parent plants, 
each as already directed under the article of nen pro- 


pagation. 
As the fruiting pines of the year will be moſtly done 
bearing by Oc ober, and the old bark-bed worn out, a 
new bed muſt then be made in the frujting ſtove, or 
hot houſe, to receive the immediate ſucceſſion plants 
that are deſigned for fruiting next year. | 
In October, therefore, prepare to make new bark 
beds for the fruiting pines and others, in order to their 
having a good regular heat for the winter, &c. for as 
the old beds havings PI by: proper Sr 
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of forking up and additional new tan, been continued | 
in a growing heat for a twelvemonth paſt, will now be 
exhauſted, have become earthy and in a very low ſtate, 
and therefore entire new beds muſt be made wholly of 
freſh tan; firſt ſcreening or ſifting the old in the pit, re- 
moving away all that paſſes through the ſereen, retaining 
thereft ; and having procured a proper quantity of new | 
tan from the tanneries, and prepared as formerly directed, 
proceed to fill up the pit therewith, added to the re- 
maining old; and as you go on, beginning at one end, 
fork up the whole regularly together into a bed the 
width, length, and depth of the pit, raiſed three or four 
inches or more above the top, to allow for ſettling, and 
when this is become of an eligible moderate heat, the | 
pines in their preſent. pots are to be plunged to the 
\ brim; or, if doubtful of violent after-heat, plunge them 
only one third or half way for a week or fortnight, 
then plunge down finally to the full depth, and thus to 
remain the enſuing winter, ſpring and ſummer; and the 
bark ſupported in a proper degree of heat by the means 
intimated in the foregoing directions, and aſſiſted by 
fire-heat al] winter in the ſame manner. 

The immediate ſucceſſion fruiting plants, for fruit 
ing the following year, are at the above ſeaſon, October, 
to be removed from the ſucceſſion pits, &c, in their 
preſent pots, into the fruiting houſe or main pinery 
having a new bark-bed prepared as above, and there 
plunged in the bark in the regular manner before ex- 
plained; and in which to continue to produce their 
fruit the enſuing ſummer, and to have the ſame general 
culture as formerly related, in regard to ſupporting a 


proper bark- bed heat, at all ſeaſons of the year, regular 


fires in winter, neceſſary waterings, and admiſſion of 


freſh air, &c. and they will then advance with young | 


fruit in the ſprinz, about January, February or Mzreb, 
attaining matueity in ſummer and autumn, from June, 
July, or Avguft, til] October, furniſhing alſo crowns 
and ſuckers for future plants, 1 

| Likewiſe the younger pine - plants, of different ſlages 
of growth and ages, fhould alſo now, about the end of 
8 or in October, be removed, in their preſent 


Pots, 
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pots, into new bark-beds prepared in the manner hide 
mentioned; or, if occaſion, ſome in ae ae ne 

formerly explained. : 
Thus the pines of the different 2002, froiting and 
| ſucceſſion plants, being removed into new bark- beds, &c. 
in their allotted apartments, to remain theenſuing winter, 
ſpring, ſummer, &c. they are to have the ſame manage 
ment as before directed in the general culture of the 
hot- houſe, ſucceſſion houſes, bark-pits, &. begin to 

light moderate fires in the evening, the middle or end of 
October, if cold weather, and continued throughout 


the winter till April or May, in the order formercly.ex- 


plained; the bark-beds ſupported in a regular heat by 
forking up once in two or three months, when the heat 
| declines, giving occaſional augmentation of new tan, 


ſometimes about mid- winter, or r January, if the heat is 


weakly, and particularly in April and Auguſt, the time 
of ſhifting the plants, and to give neceſlary admiſſions 
of air, and proper waterings ; and the adyanced-ſuc- 
ceſſion plants, one and two years, &c. (never the pre- 


ſent fruiting pines) ; to be ſhifted in the proper ſeaſons, 


April and Auguſt; the whole, in the ſeveral articles 
of culture, as .in the foregoing general directions. 


It is of particular importance to ſupport the heats of - 


bark bed and fire always in a regular degree of proper 
temperature, nearly agreeable to the directions on the 
thermometer, within 5 under or over the ſtandard ana- 


nas, eſpecially for fire heat in winter; likewiſe keep thb 
bark- beds always regular in heat; and in the ſucceſſion 


plants ſhould alſo be well obſerved, not permitting the 
heat to become very weak in any long continuance, to 
ſtunt the (growth of the plants in any conſiderable de- 

gree, in which when. the heat of the bark is 3 
revived from a very reduced to a. lively ſtate, the ſudden 
change is apt to run theſe plants to fruit at an impropet 
age and ſtrength; likewiſe for the ſucceſſions, if in a 
ſeparate houſe, keep the fire-heat always moderate,..r2+ 


ther Jower thas in the fruiting ſtove, not to puſh the- 


plants much in winter to occaſion their nnen 10 n 
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Ins ſome hot-houſes the pines are infeſted with ver- 
min, ſmall inſects incident to theſe plants, which occa- 


fion their becoming of a ſickly weak ſtate and ſtunted 


growth, aſſuming a diſtempered appearance; ſometimes 
occurring from a natural bad habit of the plants, and 


ſometimes through bad culture, either for want of a 
ſufficient regular moderate lively heat in the bark-beds, 
&c. to continue the plants in a free growing condition, 
or caſually by over heat in the early ſtate of the new 
made beds, which ſometimes heat ſo violently ſtrong as 


to ſcorch the roots and burn the earth, when not ob- 
\ ſerving the neceſſary precaution of examining the tem- 


perature of the bed at firſt plunging the plants, in order, 
if the heat appears too great, or doubtful] of ſuch, to 
plunge the pots only about one third or half way at 
firſt; for in either extreme, both in deficiency of heat 
in any conliderable degree and continuance, and of too 
much, either to burn the earth, or the roots of the plants 
confiderably in the bark-bed, or too violent fire-heat, and 
afterwards the heat ſuddenly declined, they become of 
a ſtunted ſickly nature, then, as in the animal creation, 
when the plants become diflempered, vermin breed and 
increaſe the diforder, that the plants make no-progreſs; 


and the ſtunted growth ſometimes makes the ſucceſ- 


fion plants go into untimely fruiting, and the preſent 
fruiting plants to produce ſmall ill- grown fruit. 

So that to prevent this malady as much as poſſible by 
means of culture, it is of very conſiderable importance to 


_ preferve the bark- beds al ways in a regular, moderate, live- 


ly heat by the means adviſed, to continue the plants ina 
conſtant equal ſtate of moderately free growth, in which 
they will aſſume a ſtrong lively ſtate of health, that 


inſects ſeldom invade their leaves in any great degree. 


But when the plants are unavoidäbly attacked by 


theſe vermin, different means are uſed to exterminate 


them; for which various receipts of preparations of 


_ powders, liquids, &c. have been propoſed, which may 


prove of ſome temporary uſe ; alſo fumigating with to- 
dacco ſmoak; waſhing the leaves with the decoction of 
infuſion of tobacco ſtalks, ſulphur, &c. with a bit of ſponge 


tied on the end of a ſmall flick, alſo a ſmall briſtiy 


bruſh 
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| bruſh in the ſame manner, or by plunging the whole 


head of the plants therein; or ſometimes, when conſi- 


derably infeſted, the plants are ſhifted into entire freſh 
earth, the ſucceſſion particularly, ſhaking them entirel 

out of the old earth, prune the roots cloſe, waſh them 
clean, alſo the leaves well waſhed and cleaned as well 


as poflible, then repot them in entire freſh earth, new _ 
prepare the bark-bed by addition of ſome new tan, fork, 


the whole up together, and then plunge the plants; the 
bed will acquire a lively heat to ſtrike the plants afreſh 


to proceed in a free healthful growth, Which will alfo 


contribute conſiderably to the extirpation and futute > > 


prevention of the vermin. 


Having thus far concluded the eſſential Pane in 
the management of the pinery compartments, and cul- 


ture of the pine- apples therein, in their different ſtages 


of growth, and other concurring circumſtances relative 
thereto, I ſhall finiſh by giving ſome general obſerva- 
tions on the principal articles of culture of other tender 


exotics occaſionally retained in the fame preſervatory, 


and of ſuch hardy plants as are ſometimes introduced | 


therein for forcing to early perfection. 


la pinery-ſtoves or hot-houſes, where other tender 
curious plants are preſerved along with the pines, conſiſt- 


ing frequently both of woody, herbaceous, and ſucculent 


exotics, often of various different and fingular growths, 


and which being all planted or raiſed in pots, ſuited-to _ 
the different ſizes of the plants, they may be placed up- 


on ſhelves, tops of the flues, &c, or ſome particular 
more tender kinds plunged in the bark-bed where room, 


ſuch as the coffee-tree to forward its fruiting, or any 


curious flowering plants to have them flower in greater 


perfection; though moſt of the forts both of the woody, 
| herbaceous, and ſucculent tribe aforeſaid, may be de- 


poſited in any part of the ſtove, where moſt convent- 


ent, and will ſucceed by the ſame general culture as 


directed. fot the pine- apples, in regard to heat, air, water, 


&c. and as they will ſometimes require ſhifting into 


larger pots and freſh earth, not, however, regularly 


once or twice a year like the pines, ſome once in a year 


or veg others not ſo often, cording to the fize'and 
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advanced growth of the different ſorts; it may bs: per- 


formed in the ſpring, March, April, May, or in au- 


tumn, about Auguſt and September, which is alſo a 
good ſeaſon for that work; generally ſhifted with the 


ball of earth about the roots; or any of a ſickly weak 


Nate may be ſhaken wholly out of the old earth, the 
roots pruned a little, then potted in new compoſt, wa- 
tered, and plunged in the bark- bed to ſtrike them afreſh; 


they may moſtly be potted in any common lightiſh rich 
earth, except the very ſacculent exotics, which ſhould 


£8} generally have a dry, light, ſandy, or rubbiſhy ſoil, more 
ſuitable to their humid nature than rich mold. in 
which ſome of great ſucculency might be apt to rot; 

obſerving likewiſe, in watering the ſucculent plants, to 


apply it always ſparingly, as much moiſture at a time is 


apt to rot theſe kind of plants; but as to the woody and 
herbaceous exotics, they may be watered freely as re- 
quired when the earth dries in the pots; and as the 
above different tribes of exotics are of various modes 
of growth, they propagate by ſeveral different ways, as 
by ſeeds, ſuckers, off. ſets, cuttings, flips, layers, &c. it 
may be effeQed in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, as 


the different means occur; all in pots of light earth 


plunged in the bark-bed to forward them at the begin- | 
ning, then may be placed in other pots. 
Likewiſe, ſometimes in pineries, ſeveral hardy plants 
of the open ground are introduced for forcing, by aſ- 
ſiſtance of the general internal heat of theſe l 


ments; both of flowers and eſculents. 


Of the hardy flowering tribe, ſeveral forts of mode- 1 
tate growing plants may be admitted in winter and 


ſpting, both of the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous - root- 
ed kinds, all in pots of light earth, or ſome in water- 


glaſſes, ſuch as dwarf tulips, byacinths, jonquils, poly- 
anthus-nareiſſus, irifes, amaryllis, and other de ſirable mo- = 


derate ſhooting bulbous kinds, planted in pots, or ſome 


in root water-glaſſes, one root in each; alſo anemones, 
ranunculuſes in pots; and introduced any time from 
November, December, or January, till March; like- 
wWiſe pots of pinks, carnations, or other ſweet- ſmelling | 
or eee fibrous · rooted flowering Yr of mode- 


rate 
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rate growth, in January, February, and March; al ſo pots 25 
of ſmall growing annuals, to flower early, as mignonette, 


balſams, candy-tuft, ten week's ſtocks, ſweet peas, &c. as 
| Likewiſe pots of roſes, ſyringas, double bloſſom cherry, 
hypericums, Perſian lilacs, &c. placing the whole in 


any convenient part of the hot-houſe, giving them ne- 
ceſſary waterings, and they will flower agreeably at an 


early ſeaſon, from January till Marchor April. 

And of the kitchen eſculents to force in a pine had 
houſe, the principal ſorts that ſucceed are kidney beans, 
ſtrawberries, cucumbers ; planting early dwarf kidney 


beans in pots, three or four in each, and placed upon 
the top of the bark- pit wall, or PAGES and end flues,, 


in January, February and March, for early and ſuc- 
ceſnonal production; ftrawberries two years old, or im- 
mediate bearing plants i in pots, may be admitted in De- 
cember, or prĩineipally in January or February, till March 
or April, to bear in long ſueceſſion, placed near the front 


and end glaſſes, or ſome plunged in the bark- bed; and 
cucumbers in pots or boxes placed in December, January | 
or February upon ſhelves, near the top glaſſes towards 

the upper end, o enjoy the ſun more fully; giving the _ 


whole proper moderate waterings; and thass by the 


other general - culture of the pinery relative to heat, | 
air, &c. in common with the pines and other exotics, 


they will produce early from about January, February 
or March, till April or May; or in the hot- houſe may 
introduce pots or boxes of ſmall ſallad, mint.roo!s, tar- 

ragon, &c. to raiſe a ſma}] ſupply in haſte, as alſo-pots 
of early peas and beans, kidney beans, to raiſe a few 


early plants ſpeedily to plant in hot-beds, or in warm 


ſouth borders. For the particulars of each ſort, in the 


above method of early culture, ſee each under i er 


ſpective head, in the kitchen garden culture. 


Having "befor iet ted, that beſides che pine apple 
plants, . deſcribed, many other curious exotics 
are occaſionally contained 5 in pinery-ftoves, the follow- 
ing 4 are ſome of the principal n 


—— 


. 


Aloes, African Cocoa nut Solanums, or nightſhades 
Acbras, or American Malabar nut DTournefortia 
marmalade MWiclkar tree Matogany tree 
Aan ſonia, or Ethio- Fatropha _. Tignum vilæõẽ 
pian ſour gourd + Shrubby cotton Mins a 
Albuca, or baflard ſtar Lily tlilorn Sort bera 
of Bethlehem Superb ly ; Stapelia 
Alerris Pomme roſe © Saccharium, ſugar cane 
Amaryllis, or lily daffo - Roſe f erituinłle of Ma- Shrubby pur ſiane 34 
dil 5 dagaſcar : Hura, or ſand-box tree 
Annona, or euſtard apple Eupborbia, or ſpurge Txora, or Americas jaſ- 
 Anibolyza Balſam tree mine 7 
Arum Pimento, or allſpice tree Blood flower 
Arundo, or Bamboo cane Cinnamon tree  Logwod 
Ginger „%% Kb Cemmelina 
Auricula tree Calabaſh tre Lily aſpbodel 
Bignonja, or trumpet Papa tree Piancratium, or lily nare 
flower Dwarf palm ciſſus a 
Cactus, or melon thiſtle Cape Faſmine Barbadoes cherry 
Torch thiſtle Hernandia, or jack - in- Mammea, Mammée 
Cree ing cereus + apple 
Prickly pear China roſe Martynia 
Sqal/cw-worts Indigo Mang-e tree 
Apecyrums Tocuſ tree Winter cherry 
2 Sbrubby aſter Mimoſa, OT ſenſitive Lobelia 
. plant | Rivinia © 
Baubinia, or mountain Acacia, horned Jamaica pepper 
ebonxx | Arabian jaſmine March ineel tree 
_ Caſſytha © : Phyllantbus, ſea - ſide Perennial glabe amaran- 
Jamaica wild olive laurel | thus Gb 
Bixa, or American er- Paſſion flower Plumeria 
natto Py Winter cherry, Peru- Spondias 
Canna, or Indian ſhot vian Tamarind tree 
Cat ſicum, ſhrubby Firgrigo TLudivigia 
Cafe itee Barboes flower fence um elemi + 
Dragon tree Guava „„ 
Coral tree Sapindus, or ſoap berry Ameri:an gooſeberry 
All:gator pear I-:nwword Foliameria | 
. - Gladiv'e Malpigbia Cbironi 
Maranta | Cater iree | Duranta 
Cedrela © C affula | Oxalis. 


The above being ſome of the principal exotics oc- 
caſionally preſerved in pinery hot houſes, &c. a full 
1: of the different genera and ſpecies, alphabetically 
arranged by their botanic and Engliſh names, may be 
ſeen in the Garden Jade Mecum, written by the author 
of this work, and fold by Mr, Stockdale of Piccadilly. 
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oF THE 


Neceſſiry IMPLEMENTS, Tools, UTENSILs, and all | 
other MATERIALS requiſite in the KIrcREN 


e and other Diſtricts of GARDENING, + 


8 in the different diſtricts of de various bonne 
As tools, implements, and materials, are neceſſary for 
performing the numerous different works and operations, 
and having never been explained in any preceding pub- 
lications of this kind, though ſo extremely requiſite, 
we preſumed it would: be particularly eligible and ac- 
ceptable to give a proper diſplay and deſcription of all  _ 
the different ſorts, and their reſpective uſes in general BY 
gardening ; which will contribute exceedingly towards = 
facilitating the knowledge and thorough practical works 3H 
of all the different branches thereof, in a peculiar mans 
ner not heretofore conceived, and will prove of very 1 

important utility in practice; and as the ſaid explana- = 
tions could not with propriety be incorporated in the | 
general work, it was judged moſt” expedient to give 
them under a diſtin head, explaining each ſort ſepa- i 
rate, and their particular and general uſes, and methods 
of uſing them in the ſeveral works and purpoſes for | 
which they are adapted, 
Firſt follows a li of all the Adden ſorts under his _ 
point of view, ſhewing at once the requiſite imple- | 
ments, tools, and other materials for the kitchen gars | 
den, and others that are neceſſary in general gardening ; 
afterwards a deſcription and TN gg" 171 the uſes of 
each ſor t. c | | , 4.28 Fl 


"Spades, 
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Spades, different ſorts. 


Rakes, different ſorts. 
Hoes, different ſorts. 


Dibbles, different kinds. | 
255 Mattock. 
Pick-ax. 
SGarden hammers. 
Shreds for nailing wall- trees. 
Nails for nailing _ trees. 
Hand- ſaws. 
HL cor ts 


Garden forks. 
Aſparagus barks, 
Bark forks. 
| Plunging bark fork. 
Potatoe fork. 
Litter and covering fork, 
-Hot-bed fork. _ _. 
Garden line. 
_ Watering pots. 
Meaſuring rods. 
Garden trowel. 
W heel-barrows. 
' Watering barrow. 
Watering pump engine. 
Watering pipe. 
Hand-glaſſes. 
Garden frames. 
Drawing frames. 
Garden mats. 
Oiled paper ſrames. 
Reed pannels. 
Reed hedges. 
Garden baſkets, 
Garden knives. 
Pruning knives. 
Graſting knives. 


Budding knives. 


Aſparagus knife. 


Sieves, different ſorts. 
Screen for PO ITY mold. 


Mallets. 
Hatchet. 


Hedge: bill. 


Trimming hook. 


Garden ſhear s. 


Edging ſhears. 
Edging iron. 


_ Furfing iron. 


Racer, or rutter. 


Beater. 


Ram Mer. 


Roller. 
Gra ſs pole. 
. Brooms or beſoms. 


| Bonning ſtaffs. 


Level. 3 
Thermometer. 


The above liſt, compriſing that of all the 5 


tural implements and other materials required in ge- 


neral gardeniog, ſhewing in one point of view what are 
peceſlacy ; next follows a deſcription and explanation 
of each ſort, different uſes, and in what diſtricts the 
xeſpective ſorts are principally uſed and required. 
SPADES, the utility of which is well known for the 


f bulineſs of digging and trenching the-graund, and for : 
various other occaſions in ſpade-work, and which are 


of different ſizes ſuitable to different ſoils and pur- 
1000-1 the moſt common iæe for e is 
2 from 


ee eo ow a ona 0” 


2 


— 


monly fifteen or fixteen- inches long, for digging light, 


deep, looſe ſoils, as in many of the market gardens. 


near London; however, for the genera] part, the former 
are eligible for common digging in moſt grounds, and 
all general ſpade buſineſs. But it is alſo proper-to have 


one or two of ſmaller fizes, ſeven or eight to ſive or 


ſix inches wide, or leſs, for particular works in oeca- 
ſional digging between ſmall continuing plants in nar- 


row rows in beds, ſuch as ſtrawberries, and ſeveral of 
the perennial aromatic tribe, &c. and other ſmall hs 


ing, both in kitchen and flower gardens, 


All the different ſorts of ſpades are ſold at the iron- 


mongers, and at many of the nurſeries and ſeed-ſhops, 


from half a crown to five ſhillings, according to their 


ſeveral fizes;z - that where much digging work, new 
ſpades will be required every year or two, eſpecially 


the common digging ſpades; for when worn ſhort, are 
not eligible for general digging: but in moderate ory | 


0 dens, a ſpade may ſerve ſeveral years. 


Rakes, neceflary for raking the ground, raking in 
r and raking off weeds, ftones, &c. may be pro- 
perly of three ſizes; a common large long- headed wide= 


teethed rake, for the general buſineſs of raking, andraking 


in of ſeeds of moſt principal crops, and other raking wok; 


a middle-fized. one, with teeth a little cloſer, for rak- 
ing ſmaller compartments, or fine- raking for particular 


purpoſes, and for raking in ſma}l feeds in beds or bor. © 
ders, or lightly ſmooth-raking the ſurface of beds, & e. 
and for raking off weeds between plants in rows; and 

a ſmall rake, with the head five or. ſix inches long, for 


ſeveral ſmall occaſtons, in raking between narrow rows 


of tranſplanted plants in beds, and other | comparts- - 
ments, and to rake along narrow alleys between 6, 88 


& c. 


Theſe rakes are formed with wooden heads, ſee with 
iron teeth, an inch and a quarter to an inch or leſs aſun- 


der: others with the head and teeth wholy iron; 
though, as the teeth of theſe are apt ſoon to get looſe, 


1 would prefer the neee rakes for TOO 
1 A wood- | 
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from twelve to fourteen inches length in the plate, aud 
ten inches wide; though in ſome places are com- 


1 , 
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A wooden rake, the head and teeth entirely of wood, 
is occaſionally uſeful for raking in ſeed in light, Jooſe 
ground, when ſowed in large continued compart- 
ments; will be eligible in fowing ſeveral large crops, 
as carrots, parſneps, turneps, ſpinach, radifhes, onions, 
dc. alſo in raking off large looſe weeds in vacant ground, 
and between wide rows of plants, 

Likewiſe a wooden rake is uſeful both in the covering 
ſeaſon in winter and ſpring, when covering early ra- 
diſhes, &c. with ſtraw litter, to rake it off lightly every 
morning in mild weather; alſo will be uſeful in plea. 


ſure grounds, or where there i is much ſhort graſs mow- 


ing, to rake off the mowed rough graſs before the 
ſweeping z allo in taking off fallen leaves where ney. 
are thick, or driyen in heaps in autumn. 

Hoes of different ſizes are of great uſe in the 
kitchen garden. for hoeing up weeds, hoe-thinning 
various continuing cloſe crops, looſening the ſurface of 
the ground between advancing young plants, and draw- 


ing earth about the ſtems of many ſorts to ſtrengthen | 
and forward their growth, 2s cabbages, cauliflowers, 


ſavoys, broccoli, borecole, coleworts, beans, peas, kid- 

ney- beans, &c. and likewiſe for drawing drills, for 
ſowing many crops that are uſually, or occaſionally, 
cultivated in rows, as peas, kidney- beans, parſley, fmall 
ſallading, chervil, ſpinach, coriander, beets, and ſeverel 
other ſorts occaſionally, as mentioned under their par- 


ticular heads; alſo ſometimes drills for planting beans, 


potatoes, Jeruſalem artichokes, garlick, ſhallot, mint 
roots, &c. like wiſe for hoeing io pleaſure grounds, &c. WW 


The proper hoes for general hoeing work are prin- 
eipally the common drawing kinds, to draw toward in 
" hceing or forming drills ; and occaſionally a ſcuffling 
hoe to puſh forward in working; uſeful principally to 


cut down weeds expeditiouſly in wide ſpaces and 1 


cant ground. 
But for moſt principal hoeing- work the drawing 


hoes are moſt be; which ſhould be of three or | 


four ſizes. 
A large hoe of five; fix, or ſeven inches wide for all 


cut 


common a broad hoeing between all plants in widerows, to | 


5 
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cut up FE. and looſen the ground, and to draw earth 


about the ſtems of many ſorts of plants, and for draw» 


ing large drills. for drill-ſowing and planting ſeveral 
crops, and ſometimes for hoe thinning ſome cloſe-raiſed 
crops, as turneps in particular, eſpecially in field cul- 
ture to grow to a large fize, and for other general hoeing- 


A middling or ſmaller hoe, of three or four to ave inches 1 


wide, for hoeing between plants in cloſer rows, and 
in ſmaller compartments of beds, borders, &c, draws. 
ing drills for various drill- ſowiug crops ; alſo for hoes 


thinning ſome cloſe- raiſed kinds, as turneps, parſneps, 
beets, or occaſionally main crops of carrots, to full 


diſtances, or large crops of other thinning kinds, as 
below, and for hoeing flower- beds, borders, Ke. 
And a ſmall one-handed hoe of two inches, or two 


and a half wide, for ſmall-hoe-thinning any principal 


continuing cloſe- raiſed crops that are uſually thinned, 
as onions, leeks, carrots, parſneps; red beet, inden 
lettuce, radifhes, large-rooted parſley, ſcorzonera, ſal- 
ſafy, ſmall crops of turneps, and ſome ether plants 
that continue where ſowed, and that generally require 
thinning, as intimated under their proper heads. And 
this kind of ſmall hoe is alſo very convenient in hoe“ 
ing between many other 'fmall plants ſowed or planted - * 
in narrow- -rows, to cut up weeds and looſen the ſurface 


of the ground, which always proves beneficial cul- 
ture; likewiſe this ſmall hoe is very eligible for draws 


605 {mall drills for drill. lowing (everal ſorts of. ſmall 
* 


Or a lie hoe than the above, if only an ned 


and a half, will prove very uſeful in a firſt running 


over expeditiouſly many cloſe ſmall crops, both in a 
thinning order, and to cut up advancing young weeds, 


and to looſen the ſurface of the earth; as alſo to g 


over beds, borders, &c. of cloſely- pricked or tranf- : 


planted plants in the ſame manner. 


Or likewiſe, as a ſubſtitute inſtead of a ſmall band : ; 


hoe, an old table knife ſquare ended, and the end bent 
a little to one fide, about an inch or an inch and a half 


in length in the bend, will be remarkably uſeful in quickly * - 


going over TON: ſmall cloſe crops, As onions, carrots, 
| pine, 


2 


o * 
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ſpinach, &c. in a firſt ſmall-hoe-thinning, cutting up 


weeds and looſening the earth; as alſo between many 
cloſely tranſplanted crops, and others in beds, borders, 


and other compartments, in all of which it will be 


found exceedingly handy and convenient. 

A ſcoffling hoe, commonly called a Dutch hoe, fixed 

in a long handle, with the edge ſtanding forward, to 
poſh before in the work of hoeing, may be uſed occa- 
ſionally to dvantage in ſome particular hoeing buſi- 
neſs, ſuch as hoeing in wide ſpaces, or between wide 


tous of plants, to cut up weeds expeditiouſly before 


they grow very large without treading on the cut up 
weeds and looſened earth, to fix the weeds again, as 
the hoer, puſhing the hoe before him, walks backward 
from the hoed ground; and with which, while the 
weeds are ſmall or of moderate growth, a large ſpace 
of ground may ſoon be gone over in hoeing. 

- This kind of hoe having the middle part of the 
plate hollowed out or vacant, that in hoeing,-the earth 
and weeds pals through the open part, without being 
. drawn in heaps; it is of different ſizes, ſrom four or 
five to eight inches wide, and of which a ſmaller and 
Jarger wiil be convenient. 

D1BBLEe for the work of planting numerous forts 1 
4 plants, roots, ſeeds, &c. is a ſimple, but moſt neceſſa- 
ry, uſeful tool in the kitchen garden, &c. for ſetting all 
kinds of tranſplanting crops, ſuch as cabbage, cauli- 
flowers, coleworts, favoys, broccoli, borecole, celery, 


endive, lettuce, artichokes, carcoons, cuttings, flips, M 


and plants of many aromatic and pot- herbs, and ſeveral 1 
other eſculents; alſo beans, potatoes, garlick, ſhallot, 
Jeruſalem artichokes, horſe-radiſh, &c. and for various 
ſmall-planting in flower gardens, &c. and for which 
the moſt handy general planting dibble is that made of 
the tree or ſhaft of an old ſpade furniſhed with the } 
top handle, and with the lower part a foot long, taper- | 
ing gradually to a point at the end, and ſhod with 2 
ſocket of iron fix or eight inches; or in want of 2 | 
ſpade handle, or any thing fimilar for this purpoſe, a |} 
.dibble may be made of any ſtraight flake, flick, or 
broomſtick, ke. of the above thickneſs and. lena, 

| wih 
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with a croſs handle at top for good bold; as well as 
to prevent the butt end of the dibble from hurting or 
bliſtering the hands, and if ſhod with iron, it will de 
'more eligible for clean working: though dibbles, or 
ſetting ſticks, are often uſed without either top handle 
or being iron-ſhod, or inftead of a regular handle, have 
one with a natural crooked or bent head for hand 
hold: however, an iron-ſhod dibble always makes moſt 
expeditious ready planting, the naked dibbles being apt 
to clog, and often clog up the holes, irregular for 
planting ; but the ſhod ones, not clogging, make clean 
holes for the ready reception of the plants, xc. 
Beſides the common planting dibble, it is proper to 
have a ſmaller ſetting-ſtick, for pricking out many kinds 
of {mall young ſeedling plants at ſmall diſtances in nur- 
ſery beds, & c. to obtain ſtrength for final tranſplanting. | 
Likewiſe for planting ſome particular roots and ſeeds, 
W it is eligible to have a large dibble, not narrowed to a 
point at the lower end, but rather blunt or rounded in 
W that part, fo as to make the holes of a proper width MW 
below, to admit the ſets and ſeed plump to the bot= 
tom, ſuch as potatoes, broad beans, horſe-radiſh ſets, —_ 
Jeruſalem artichokes, bulbous roots, &c. for when planted 
wich a narrow pointed dibble, the holes being too narrow 
at bottom to admit the ſets clean down, 4 hollow or a 
vacancy remains underneath, | F 
But for potatoe planting large quantities in fields by 
dibble, a large long handled dibble is oce>:,onally uſed, 
ſhod with iron below, and with a croſs handle at top, 
for hold with both bands, t to firike the holes more 
readily and effectually in coarſe ground or a rough ſur- 
face; or with ſometimes a ſhoulder of iron towards the 
lower end, at-one or both fides, five or fix inches from 
the bottom, in order both to admit of aſſiſting in mak- 
ing the holes by a tread of the foot occaſionally in ſtub- 
born ground, and as a guide whereby to make the holes 
quickly all an' equal depth; a boy or girl, Ke. follow-" z 
ing after, drops a ſet in each hole. # 
GARDEN FORKS for a kitchen garden, Ke. comſift of - 
different ſorts, ſuch as common dung forks, Aupair 
forks, bark forks, potzjoe I 2 Covering forks, . 
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A common garden dung fork is always uſefu] and 


neceſſary in all dung work, both in forking dung for 
manure and hot- beds, and in ſeveral other garden occa- 
ions in forking buſineſs; and for which purpoſes 
ſhould be moderate ſized, with three middling ſtrong 
roundiſh tines, a little bending forward, and tapering 
to a point; not large, clumſy, and heavy, where re- 
quired for, general uſe, but neat, light, and handy, 
generally with a ſtraight handle, convenient for an 


_ occaſion in all forking work, ſuch as working up, fill- 
ing and ſpreading dung and long litter, either where 


dung is uſed for manure, long dung or ſtraw litter for 
covering particular articles, working hot dung for hot- 
bed making, likewiſe for forking jy Fats large hoed-up 
weeds and coarſe garden rubbiſh ; and is alſo uſeful in 


light fork-digging occaſionally between rows of parti- 


cular plants, where the ground is hard bound, to looſen 
the earth, 'or ſometimes to looſen the earth in fruit- 


tree borders, &c. when trampled after ſpade-digging, 


and for ſeveral other ſimilar occaſions ; alſo occaſionally 
in fork-digging aſparagus-beds in the ſpring dreſſing, 
and digging in manure in autumn, in want of a pro- 
per aſparagus fork, deſcribed below ; as likewiſe ſome- 
times to ſerve in digging up potatoes and Jeruſalem ar- 


_  tichokes, carrots, &c. in default of more proper forks 


for that purpoſe; alſo occaſionally for digging up young 
aſparagus plants for planting. A 


However, where required principally as dung forks: 


for any conſiderable buſineſs and ſtrong heavy work, 
larger and ſtronger forks will be. neceſſary ; and if oc- 


caſionally with ſpade handles, they may be more con- 


venient in ſome particular forking buſineſs. _ 


- ASPARAGUS FORK is for fork-digging aſparagus beds 
in the ſpring, to looſen the ground three or four inches 


deep, and likewiſe in autumn, at Janding-up time, 
when neceſſary to manure the beds once in two or three 
years, to fork the dung into the ground a moderate 


depth; and which is made with three ſhortiſh flat tines, 
rounded at the ends, not to run too deep, to prick or 
wound the crown, or diſturb the roots of the aſparagus 


plants; may have either a common ſtraight ſhortiſh 
' handle, or that of the ſpade kind. h 


This | 
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This kind of fork - will alſo be uſeful in any other 


fork-digging work, in occaſionally loofing any hard - 


bound ground between rows of Hau wall- fruit tree 
borders, &c. 


A BARK FoRkE is neceſſary where there are bark-beds, _ 


hot-beds made of tanners bark, either in-hot-houfes or 
elſewhere, for working and forking over the bark as re- 
quired, which being a ſhort looſe material, requires a 
broad fork, with the tines moderately cloſe : it is made 
with five or fix longiſh, narrow pointed tines, placed 
an inch and a half, or not more than two inches aſunder, 
to contain the bark readily in its ſhort looſe nature, 
which would fall through between the tines of a com- 
mon dung-fork; and ſhould generally be fixed on a 
| ſpade handle, or fimilar to that of a ſpade, having an 
eye or hand-hold at top. 

PLUNGING BARK FORK, a ſmall two or three-tined 
fork fixed in a ſhort ſtraight handle, to uſe with one hand 
in plunging pots in a bark-bed, for making apertures in 
the bark for their reception; and for which purpoſe, 
this fork, tines and handle together, need not exceed 
twelve or fifteen inches in length, and is very neceſſary 

on the above occaſion. | 

PoTATOE FORK. for digging up potatoes, is formed 
with three ſhortiſh, ſtraight, ſtrong fiat tines, an inch 
and a half broad, the ends a little rounding, and termi- 
nating in a blunt point, that they may not wound or 
cut the potatoes but as little as poſſible, and is generally 15 
axed on a ſhortiſh ſpade eee as the moſt convenient 
for digging. 

Lir rex, and COVERING FORK, may be a Kind of 
ſmall pitch-fork with two moderately ſhort prongs, 
- fixed in a light ſtraight handle, five or fix feet long; is 

uſeful in a kitchen garden, &c. on ſeveral occaſions, 
ſach as forking up long ſtraw litter in covering up dif- 

ferent articles in winter, ſpring, &c, as mufhroom- 
| beds, early radiſhes, frame plants; alſo handy in fork- 
ing hot-bed dung, and making dung hot-beds, and re- 
moving any long litter, and in ſummer in forking off 
| large hoed-down weeds between rows of plants in wet 
wn that they may not demain to grow again, or 
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© tthed their ſceds on the hit and- for other ſimilar 


uſes in forking work. 


GARDEN LINE is always e in lining a 
| ground, beds, borders, walks, and other compartments, 


and in planting various plants in rows, alſo in drawing 
drills by line, for ſowing ſeveral crops in that order, 


likewiſe in lining out trenches the proper width in 
trenching ground, alleys, walks, and ee other pur- 


poſes. c 


The proper Cort are made of ſtrong well twiſted 


twine that will bear the weather without ſhrinking or 
flackening much, or breaking in ſtretching when ex- 


tended to any eee length; and to have this 
complete for ready uſe, ſhould have an iron or wooden 


frame, or reel, on which to wind it; but iron is beſt; 


may either be a ſingle ſquare frame, or double croſs ways 4 
in an interſecting order, or round, made as light as 
poſſible, and to turn round on a ſpindle for expeditiouſly 
_ diſcharging the line to any length required, the ſpindle 
extended in length downward, tapering to a point, to 

fix in the ground in uſing the line, and with a ſeparate 
long iron pin, having an eye at top, in which to tie 
the orher end of the line, and the lower end pointed to 


place in the ground where the line is to be extended. 


The above is the moſt complete garden line for 
general uſe in principal gardens; but, in default of 
which, any other of a more ſimple kind may oecaſion- | 


ally ſerve the purpoſe. 


WATERING PoTS for watering particular crops. in 
ſeed · beds, pricking-out beds, and final tranſplanting, MY 
both at firſt planting. and afterwards in dry warm wea- 


ther, in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, &c. are very 


neceſſary utenſils in kitchen gardens, and all others; 
and which, if of two or three different ſizes, will be 


more convenient for different occaſions in watering ;— 


common large pots for general watering any principal 
ue hop crops ;—midgling ones for light watering | 
particular ſmaller compartments of ſmall young 
plans, ſeed-beds, &c.—alſo a ſmall handy pot for | 
watering wan young ſmall SHO in hot- beds, and in 

4 ' frames, | 


— 
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frames, and other ſmall occaſions, when only very light 
and gentle waterings may be neceſſary. ee enn 
Theſe watering pots are moſt commonly made of 

tin, furniſhed with a ſpout, proceeding: from near 
the bottom in an aſcending direction, fully as higb, 
or ſeveral inches higher than the top of the pot, with 
a roſe or round ſpreading head, the crown perforated 
full of ſmall holes, made to fix on the top of the 
ſpout, and take off at pleaſure, for different occa- 
ſions in watering ; this ſhould generally be put on for 
watering any particular cloſe crops, to diſperſe the wa- 
ter to deſcend on the ground hike rain, ſuch as in 
watering ſeed-beds, pricking-out beds, or plants cloſely 
tranſplanted in rows, and in all ſmall plants growing 
_ cloſe or near together, or ſuch as are ſowed in drills, 
&c. where thought expedient or convenient to water; 
but for plants ſeparately, or ſtanding more diſtant, 
ſingly, or plants in pots, &c. it on many occaſions 
may be eligible to have the roſe or noſle off in wateripg z 
ſuch as in newly planted-out articles in wide rows, as 
cabbages, cauliflowers, and various other kinds, plant- 
ed diſtant, eſpecially where neceſſary to ſave water and 
time in watering conſiderable quantities, by giving it 
only to the earth immediately, and more effeQtually, 
about the roots of the plants; though in other caſes, 
where more cloſely planted, the watering with the roſe or 
head on may be more convenient and eligible, and by wa- 
KW tering all over the heads of the plants and the ſurround- 
ing earth, the water will fall more gently like a natural © 
„ ſhower without waſhing the earth into the hearts, as 
- & is ſometimes unavoidable in haſty watering without the 
/ noſle, and therefore may prove more beneficial 'to- the 
* 
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plants in general. 2 1 
In the different watering pots the roſe or head of the 
ſpout ſhould have the holes therein eloſely perforated, or at 


| WY ſmall regular diſtances, and neither made very large nor 

7 BW <xceeding]y fine, but of a moderate fize, ſo as todiſcharge 

g MW tbe water freely in gentle ſtreams, though larger in the 

r WW common large watering pots for general uſe tban in 
n W the middling and ſmall pots, in which the holes being 

„ faer, will be more convenient for light watering in beds 


el ſmall ſeeds, ſlender young plants, in bede, borders; 
„ | X | frames 
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frames, &c. and. in the ſeveral. pots the head or noſle 
ſhould ftand ſtraight with the ſpout, not inclined, down. 
ward, as ſometimes made, which is inconvenient in 
not admitting of watering lighter or heavier on particu- 
lar occaſions, FCC 5 
It would be convenient in the middling or ſmall wa- 
tering pots, to have for the ſpout an additional detach- 
ed long joint to add occafionally to lengthen: it, for 
_ watering any particular plants placed diſtant in beds, 
borders, hot beds, frames, or hot- houſes, &c. 
All theſe pots are had at the tin ſhops, at five ſhil- 
Iings to three and ſixpence and half a crown, or leſs; 
| ſhould be painted red or lead blue, in oil colour, to 
preſerve them from ruſt, | ol 
Sometimes for confiderable watering ſome particular 
cloſe crops, the kitchen-gardeners about London have, 
beſides the common round heads or noſſes for the ſpout, 
Jong tin or copper tubes, twelve to fifteen or eighteen 
inches length, bored full of holes on all fides, and to fix 
occaſionally on the ſpout of the large watering pots, for 
watering more expeditiouſly ſome cloſe crops, as above 
obſerved, ſuch particularly as confiderable plantations 
of ſtrawberries in May and June. „„ 
MEASURING RoDs, five and ten feet long, marked 
into feet lengths, are uſeful and neceſſary in all gar- 
dens for meaſuring and dividing ground into compart- 
men's, as walks, borders, quarters, beds, alleys, and 
various other diviſions, &c. as well as for meaſuring 
the proper diſtances for ſowing and planting in rows 
| ſeeds, plants, trees, and for meaſuring ground occa- 
ſionally by ſquare or long meaſure in rods, roods, or even 
acres, either for dividing into compartments of thoſe di- 
menſions, or in proportions as required, or where any 
ground is ſet out for digging, trenching, &c. by meaſure- 
ment per rod; and ſeveral other cccafions in gardening. 
It may be proper, in extenſive grounds, to have two 
ſizes of meaſuring rods, a five and, a ten feet length, 
for different occaſions in ſmaller and extenfive compart- 
ments; Or in imall gardens a five feet rod only may be 
ſufficient ; are generally made of a clean flip of inch 
and half deal, ſquared and plained to about an han 
thick, and divided into feet lengths by croſs marks, an 
Ss: | - ſmaller 
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ſmaller ſhort marks between for half feet, for the greater 
| readineſs and diſpatch in marking out any lengths or 
| widths required; and one end may A inch n. 8 
for particular eee e 
They are uſeful in every garden; dhe Jos, 6 0d 
may ſerve for common uſe in menſuring or ſetting out 
ſmall compartments, the ten feet one e aan n ex 
tenſive occaſions. 
| WHEEL-BARROWS —one, two, or more, are tic 
penſably neceſſary in all principal gardens, for wheeling 
in dung for manure, and hot- beds, compoſts, &c. and 
in removing earth from one part to another, and carry 
ing out rubbiſhy litter and refuſe of the garden, as de- 
cayed leaves, ſtalks, heaps of raked up weeds, flones, & e. 
and opening and filling up trenches, &c. and are of! 
two forts, one a box barrow, made cloſe on ever 
fide like a box, and is the moſt commonly uſed ; aha 
other is open behind, where are two long ſhafts for 
handles; but the former having the ſides, ends, an 
| | bottoms, each moſtly of one ſeparate piece, generally 
elm board, ſtrongly framed together, are commonly 
ſtronger than the open barrow, which, being framed+ 
in a different manner, is generally lighter for wheeling, 
and eaſier to ſhoot out the materials than a box wheel - 
barrow, though: not ſo generally uſeful on all occaſions: 
is made gradually widening from the head to'the back” 
part, where being open, it is convenient to fill or load. 
The common wheel- barrows for general uſe ſhould» 
be moderate fized, not large, clumſy, and heavy, in- 
commodious for a man to wheel along, or to ſhoot out 
| the load; belides, very large barrows are often cum- 
berſome to wheel in ſmall compartments of a garden; 1 
would - therefore: prefer a middiing-fized one, made 
ſtrong, neat, and moderately light, not too deep, and 
with the front or head- board floping a little forward 
over the wheel, that the load may bear lighter on the 
arms when heavy loaded, and be eaſier for a man to 
ſhoot out the materials, either ſideways, or over the 
wheel, as occaſion requires; and it is eligible to have the 
wheel of a moderate or middling height; if too high, 
n throw the load heavy on the arms, and difficult 
| A 2 wo 
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to ſhoot it out, and if low, would bear ſo hard on the 
| wheel, as, in ſoft or looſe ground, to make it ſink in 
and wheel beavily along; nor ſhould the wheel be too 
narrow in the rim, which would cut in, ſpoil the walks, 
or tear up the ground; ſo that it is eligible to have 
them with three inch wide fellies: and if iron ſhod, 
will make them ſtronger, and not ſo liable to clog 
in wet ground. W 


— 


However, in conſiderable kitchen gardens, it may be 
eligible to have one or more larger wheel-barrows for 
lighter wheeling of long looſe dung, and other light 
materials. F353 3369 5753 BOOST STOLEN. 2 
Or occaſionally in large pleaſure grounds it is proper 
to have a large light deep wheel-barrow to wheel away 
the mowed graſs, fallen leaves, and other looſe light litter, 
_ . WATER BARROW 1s uſeful in large grounds where 
there is conſiderable watering, and the water diſtant, on 
which to place a barrel: tub to contain a large quantity of 
water at once, to wheel to the compartments where wa- 
tering is required, and there to take it out in common 
watering pots, to water where intended; which kind 
of barrow is framed with open bars at bottom, no ſides, 
but a high upright head next the wheel, ſtrongly framed 
in open bars, either ſtraight, or curved a little to fit the 
tub, which ſhould be of a moderate ſize; and if hoop- 
ed with iron, will be more neat and firong. * 1 
WATERING PUMP ENGINE may be uſeful in gar- 
- dens in ſummer in watering all over any particular 
compartments, beds, or borders'of plants, by placing 
it in the walks or alleys, and the receiver being filled 
with water, and with one hand working the pump, the 
other guiding the pipe, made to turn in any direction, 
and with the top piece ſpreading in a fanned manner, diſ- 
charges the water very expeditiouſly, widely, and diftant; 
likewiſe in gardens furniſhed with wall and eſpalier 
fruit trees, &c. which in dry hot weather ſometimes are 
- foul, or infeſted with caterpillars, and other inſect ver- 
min, this kind of watering engine will prove ſervice- 
able, by diſcharging the water upon them with confider- 
able force, ſo as to waſh and refreſh the trees, leaves, and 
Fruit, and beat off much of the inſeQs ; and may alſo 
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be uſed in moderate ſtandard ſruit trees, where overrun 
with caterpillars, &c. or the diſcharging pipe may*alfo - 


be occaſionally furniſhed with a perforated: noſſe or 

head, like that of a watering pot, to an, the wane 

in ſtreams like a ſhower. | 5 
This watering engine is made of tin or ebpper of 


| different fizes and conſtructions, ſome being ſmall, 0 


move about by hand, to any place required; others are 


more conſiderable, to move along upon a 106 Wheel- 
carriage, each having the pump fixed apright in the 
middle of a cylindrical or oblong- oval tin or copper 


veſſel, or occaſionally a ſquare wooden one, or in a light 
barred) tub; and in either of which is Aae a long tin ot 


_ copper. pipe, with a ſpring leather one to ſcrew on at 


top, this terminated with a ſmaller taper diſcharging . 


pipe, having either a ſpreading top- piece of tin or cop- 
per, aforeſaid, or ſometimes a perforated round bead ; 
and which engines being of ſmaller or larger dimen- 
fions, the large ones are placed upon a light open frame, 
furniſhed with one, two, or three low broad wheels or 


ſmall rollers, to wheel or draw along the walks, &c. the 
leather pipe, being pliable, turns readily in any direction 
required, guiding it with one hand, and pumping with 
the other, diſcharges the water widely in a ſpreading or- 
der, and to a conſiderable diſtance; and according as 
the receiver is emptied, repleniſh 1 more water from 
2 pond, river, ciſtern, or well, &c. © 
Theſe engines are made and ſold: by 2 of the 
principal tinmen and braziers, alſo by ſome of the fire- 
engine makers; and ſome of which are moſt curiouſly and 
uſefully conſtructed, particularly in many parts of Lon- 
don; fold, the ſmall hand ones at from eight, ten, to fif- 
teen or twenty ſhillings, the larger pre 0 nt from 
two or three to four or five guineas. 5 ? © 
 WATERIvG irg, for occaſionally” watering 8 


in hot-beds, bark - pits, forcing-houſes, hot-houles, &c, 


where placed in a diſtant part, not convenienily within 
reach of a watering pot, or incommodious to water 
therewith, is made of tin, compoſed of about three ſepa- 

rate joints, two feet long, and an inch to an inch and a 
half diameter, made to fix on one another, to lengthen or 
4 . X 3 © | ſhorten 
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horten it as may be required; having the firſt or prin. 
cipal joint furniſhed with a ſmall funnel at the end 
fideways; which, in watering, being turned upwards, 
and pouring the water into the funnel, it may be readily 
conducted to any particular pot or plant, as above. 
HAN GLASSES, either ſquare, conſtructed of lead 
frames, and many ſeparate panes of glaſs fixed in the lead 
work, or bell-ſhaped, blown at the glaſs-houſes in one in- 
tire piece, are of great uſe in kitchen gardens, being com- 
monly called hand- glaſſes as they are readily moved by 
the hand to place ſeparately over plants, to ſhelter ten- 
der kinds in winter and early ſpring, as cauliflowers, 
lettuce, ſmall ſallading, &c. and to forward them in 
growth at an early ſeaſon ; likewiſe when done with 
theſe, are of material uſe for Jate or general ſummer crops 
of cucumbers and melons, planted or ridged out in open 
hot- beds in April and May. See. theſe different articles. 
With regard to the merit of theſe two forts of hand- 
 glaſles, the ſquare, or leaded glaſſes, compoſed of many 
ſeparate panes, as they can be readily mended when 
any of the panes of glaſs are broken, are, on that 
conſideration, by many principally uſed; but the bell - 
glaſſes are generally the moſt effectual in preſerving the 
plants in winter, as well as bringing them ſtronget and 
Forwarder to perfection, eſpecially cauliflowers and Jet- 


tuce in the natural ground, and cucumbers and me- 


| Jons in hot - bed ridges, aforeſaid, for late ſummer crops; 
they, however, when broken, are not ſo eaſily mend- 
ed, except where they happen to crack or come aſun- 


15 der in only one, two, or three places, they may ſome- 


times be joined with a cement of white lead, and with 
care will laſt many years. „ 
bere is alſo ſome material difference in the prices ; 
the common ſquare glaſſes, made by the glaziers, are 
from two ſhillings to three and ſixpence each about Lon- 
don, cheaper in ſome other places, and the bells are blow- 
ed at the glaſs-houſes, and ſold at ten to twelve pounds 
per hundred, or in proportion; though ſometimes the 
ſeaſoned glaſſes that have ſtood the open air a winter or 
two are fold for more, as ſometimes many of the new 
glaſſes are apt to crack and fly with the fuſt ro | 
: „„ „ froſt; 
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froſt; which when that happens, cement chem wien 
white lead, as above obſerved, 


The bell glaſſes, as before 1060 are de at 
moſt of the glaſs-houſes ; but at preſent few are fo good 


as the London- made glaſſes; many, however, are 


brought here from Newcaſtle; but they have not the 
method, or do not temper the olaſs ſo well, being g gene- ' 


rally of a dull unclear nature, not admitting the rays 


of light and heat of the ſun ſo effectually as the London- - 


dlowed glaſſes, which in one place in particular are ſu- - 

perior to moſt others, and that is the great glaſs- houſe 
in e -Jane, near Blackfriars Bridge, Surry ſide. 

_ Vaſt quantities of theſe hand glaſſes are employed m 


the numerous kitchen gardens in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, ſuch as the conſiderable Neat houſe gardens near 
Chelſea, extenfive gardens at Batterſea, Lambeth, 
Newington Butts, Peckham, Jamaica Level near Ro- 
therhithe, Hammerſmith, &c. and in ſome of Which 


places ſeveral of the great gardens have two or three 
_ thouſand glaſſes each in their extenſive crops of cauli- 
flowers, cucumbers, melons, &c. 

But hand-glaſſes in ſmaller ſupplies are uſeful In va- 


rious other purpoſes in gardening, both in nurſeries, 
pleaſure grounds, flower gardens, &. in protecting 
ſome ſmaſl tender plants in winter, and to place over 


cuttings of many foris of plants to forward their root- 


ing ; and occaſionally, in want of garden frames, may 
be uſed in the ſpring in raiſing various tender plahts 
from ſeed, as annual flowers, and many other ſorts ; 


aud for ſeveral other ſimilar purpoſes in gardening. 


GARDEN FRAMes for the protection of tender 


plants in winter and ſpring, &c. and to place upon hot- 
beds for raiſing various tender kinds, and forwarding 
many hardy forts to early perfection, are of confiderable 
utility in all principal gardens, being furniſhed with 
moveable top {1 ding lights or glaſſes to defend the 


plants, and admit the light and heat of the ſun, be- 


ing of great uſe in kitchen gardens in defending fe- 
veral winter ſtanding _ tenderiſh plants, as _ young. 
cauliflowers, lettuce, &c. raiſing early ſmall fal- 


lad both in hot- beds and in beds of natural earth; 
3 4 | and 
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and in hot- beds, early cucumbers, melons, ſtrawber- 


ries, aſparagus,  radiſhes, kidney- beans, peas, mint, 


capſicum, love apples, baſil, and ſeveral other articles; 


2s alſo for raiſing and pricking many young hardier 
plants in the ſpring, both in hot-beds and beds of na- 


tural earth, defended with the frames, as cauliflowers, ce- 


lery, lettuce, early cabbages, &e. and are likewiſe of great 
utility in moſt other diſtricts of gardening in a ſmaller 
proportion, in raiſing and protecting many curious and 
tender plants both of the herbaceous flowering tribe and 
mall ſhrubby kinds; as alſo to aſſiſt in the green-houſe 
and hot-houſe plants occaſionally, both in railing and 
defending particular ſorts. % GS Y 

. — Theſe frames are of different ſorts and dimenſions, 
_ .conliſting of one-light, two-light, - and three-light 
frames, that is, ſmall frames for only one glaſs, four 
Feet or four and a half wide from back to front, by 
three and à half feet the other way; a larger ſize for 


two- lights, four feet and a half wide by ſeven feet 


length; and the largeſt or moſt common frames for three 
elifles each, are four feet and a half wide and ten feet 
and a half long ; and which Jatter are the principal 
forts for all general framing buſineſs. 1 

Of theſe different ſorts of frames, the two former, 
conſiſting of the one- light and two-light frames, are ne- 
ceſſary principally for ſeveral ſmall occaſions, ſuch as for 
placing on ſmall hot- beds, & c. deſigned chiefly as ſowing 
and raifing beds in the early ſeaſons, to forward a few 
young ſeedling plants of particular ſorts in aſmall growth, 
for prieking or planting into beds of larger dimenſions, 
either hot- beds under three-light frames and hand-glaſſes, 


as cucumbers, melons, &c. or ſome hardier plants for 


early pricking in the ſpring, either in gentle hot-beds 
.to forward them in earlier growth for tranſplanting iato 
the natural ground, or occaſionally for ſowing and 
. raiſing ſmall quantities of the like forts in a ſmall for- 


ward ſtate for carly pricking into ſheitered beds of na- 


tural earth or warm bord: rs, as in the firſt early ſpring 
ſowed cauliflowers, lettuce, celery, early cabbage, red 
_ cabbage, broccoli; alſo ſometimes in railing a few ten- 


ber annual flowers; and for which purpoſes, ſor early 


ſowing 


_ 
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ſowing and pricking-out beds, ons of each of theſs — 


| ſmall frames may be ſufficient in moderate or ſmall, 
dens, having one, two, three, or more of the 2 
or three light frames, for the principal framing buſineſs 
in large hot- beds, and for ſheltering plants in natural 
beds in the full ground in winter; or for gardens of 

reater extent, or where there is a more conſiderable 
demand for the different articles, the quantity of frames 
will be larger in proportion. 

But as for all conſiderable framing, the threo-bghe 
frames, being the moſt proper ſorts for principal occaſions, 
are of great utility both in all hot-bed culture, and in na- 
tural beds in the culture of ſeveral general early crops, 
either in defending particular young plants in winter 
for planting out in ſpring, as cauliffowers, lettuce, &c.and 

in hot-beds of continuing crops to attain early perfec- 
tion, as cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, ſmall ſallading, 
radiſhes, carrots, kidney-beans, peas, &c, and of which 
three-light frames, the ſupply neceflary is according to 
the quantity of the different crops required ; and may 
have in proportion from one, two, or three, to ſix, 
twelve, or more; and many of the market gardens 
about London have fifty or a hundred, and upwards. 

Theſe frames are alſo of great uſe in a ſmaller pro- 
portion in nurſeries, flower- gardens, green- houſes, hot- 
houſes, &c. in raiſing many tender plants in ſpring 
from ſeed and cuttings, and in protecting many curious 
ſmall plants in pots in the winter ſeaſon, or during | in- 

clement weather. AE 
| The above different ſorts of frames, being conſtrued 
with inch and half deal boards well planed, are com- 
monly made three feet and a half to four and a half 
wide, by three and a half to four feet, for the one- light 
frames, ſeven feet long the two-light, and ten and 


2 half long the three-Iight frames; fourteen to eigh- 0 


teen inches, or not exceeding two feet high behind, for. 
kitchen garden work particularly, by ſeven or nine to 
twelve or fifteen inches in the front, in proportion to the 
depth of the back, both ends correſponding, ſloping from 
the back to the froot, all well Jointed in the cloſeſt | 
. : oh 5 manner; 
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manner; and in the two and three-light frames, they 
have croſs bars at top, three inches wide, to ſtrengthen 
them, and to ſupport the lights; the former have but 
one bar exactly in the middle, and the latter two, at 
equal diſtances from both ends and from one another, 


with grooves along the middle of each bar, to diſcharge 


the wet falling between the glaſſes; theſe latter being 
made to fit the top of the frames, one for the ſmaller, two 
for the two-light, and three for the three-light frames; 
all the wood work well painted a lead colour in oil, to 


preſerve them better from the weather and moiſture of the 


earth, to remain longer ſound; the glaſs work of the 
lights may either be ſquare panes laid in lead, well ce- 


mented, wind and water tight, or ſquares laid between 


thin bars of wood, lengthways, and well puttied, 


the ends of the panes lapping over one another half an 


inch, or little more, either puttied, or left open at the 
lappings, to diſcharge the condenſed moiſture and ſteam 


in hot- beds, that lodge in drops on the inſide of the 


glaſſes, without dropping on the plants, 2s formerly 


remarked ; though, as a great deal of cold air will enter 


at the Jappings, they may, if thought more eligible, be 
| Cloſed up with putty. _ | 


5 


Where the frames are made ſome ſhallower and ſome 


deeper, from fourteen to eighteen inches and two feet be- 
hind, with the front and ends in proportion, as above in- 
timated ; the ſhallower frames are eligible both for ſome 
early hot bed work, and in protecling ſeveral ſmall young 


plants in winter and early in ſpring, that the plants 


may be nearer the glaſſes, to enjoy the ſun's heat more 
effectually and beneficially in thoſe ſeaſons particularly, 
and in ſeveral forts will be leſs liable to draw up weak 
in their flow early growth, than in deeper frames, in 
which the plants, by aſpiring ſtill upwards towards the 
glaſſes, ſometimes run up feeble, particularly in ſeveral 
kitchen garden articles, as early radiſhes, ſmall ſallad, 
lettuce, carrots, early lettuce to cabbage in winter; fo 
allo in defending young plants in naturz] beds in winter, 
ſuch as young cauliflowers and lettuce, the ſhallower, or 
midcling ſhallow frames are moſt proper; likewiſe in hot- 


bed- | 


a as A £m . . rr, 
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bed forcing of earlieſt cucumbers and melons, aſparagus» 


ſtrawberries, kidney-beans, peas, &c. the moderately 


deep frames will be moſt eligible ; ; though for hot- beds 
in the more advanced ſeaſon in ſpring, when plants 
grow naturally quicker and ſtronger, the deeper frames 


will be moſt adviſable, particularly for the main crops _ 
of frame cucumbers and melons, and more eſpecially 
the two latter, to admit of containing ſome confiderable 


depth of earth, as explained under their proper articles. 


Likewiſe in general gardening, a particular ſort of 


deeper frames are neceſſary for the protection of many 
tenderiſh plants in pots in winter, both to defend many 
ſorts of curious young plants of the evergreen tribe, as 


the magnolia, arbutus, &c. alſo ſome choice deciduous 
ſhrubby kinds in their tender infant growth, as well as 
many of the herbaceous flowering perennials and bien- 
nials; and ſometimes to contain ſeveral of the hardier 


green houſe plan's, ſuch as myriles, &c. in the winter 
ſeaſon, in want of ſufficient green houſe room; and in 


the flower garden, to defend ſome of the more defirable | 


hardy flowering perennials in pots, liable to ſuffer in 
ſevere froſts, ſuch as double bloody wall- flowers, double 


ſweet· williams, double ſtock- gilliflo wers, and many other 


ſuch like kinds; and which frames may be from two 
to three feet deep behind, by twelve or fifteen to eigh- 
teen. inches or two feet in the front. 

Alſo, as an affiftant to pineries, one or more deepet 
frames are of utility to ſerve as nurſery frames for young 
pine- apple plants of the preceding year's crowns and 
ſuckers, or yearling plants, to place on a bark or dung 
hot-bed, to contain them at patticular times in privg 
or autumn, or occafionally' in winter, in default 
ſufficient room in the ſucceſſion pinery or fruiting 
houſe, &c. See the culture of the Pine apple, 

A DRAWING FRAME, for' drawing ' ſome kinds of 


tender annual flowers to a tall growth, as giant cock's 
combs, tticolors, &c. is either one or two deep frames, 


from two feet and a half to a yard or four or five feet 
dehind, by eighteen inches to a yard in the front, to re- 
ceive the plants from common frames in their pots, of 


with balls, when of ſome advanced growth, and placed | 
= Wet 
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flieſt in the ſhallower drawing frame till they have ad- 
vanced to the glaſſes, then removed into the deepeſt 


frame, each of which frames being placed on a hot- 


bed ſunk in a trench half a yard or two feet deep, with 
earth or tanner's bark at top, in which to plunge the 


pots; or if a bark hot- bed, plunged in the bark with- | | 


_. Out-any earth thereon, 


Or fometimes theſe drawing frames conſiſt of Mo 
ſeparate parts, to place one upon the other, accord- 


ing as the plants advance in height, one of which 
being conſtructed in the manner of a common frame, 
two feet and a half depth behind, by half a yard to two 
feet before, and furniſhed with glaſſes at top; the 
others made of an equal depth on every ſide, twelve to 
fifteen or eighteen inches, placing the firſt frame on 
the hot- bed; and when the plants reach the glaſſes, re- 


move this, ſet one of the others on the bed, and place 


that firſt uſed and its glaſſes upon this additional frame; 
and if neceſſary, in the further advance of the plants, to 
add another frame in the ſame manner upon the firſt ad- 
ditional one, and place the frame having the glaſſes 

Hill uppermoſt; and by thus gradually ee Bag the 
frame, will prove more effectual in this buſineſs than 
by uſing a frame the full depth at once. 

But the beſt drawing frame for annuals, or drawing 

any other flowering plants tall, is a ſort of glaſs caſe con- 


ſtructed againſt a ſouth wall, * feet wide, or more, ſix to 


ſeven or eight feet high behind, upright glaſs work in 

front, five or ſix feet high, with floping glaſſes from 
the top of the front to the back; ends alſo glaſs: in- 
ternally have a pit fora hot- bed, four feet wide, and 
half a yard or two feet deep, to be filled with bot dung 
for a hot-bed, with earth or bark at top; or a bark 


hot- bed; ba & in which the plants, previouſly raiſed in = 1 


common hot-beds and frames to. a foot high or more, 
and plunged in this, will advance to the proper height 


without farther trouble, and in a handſomer growta 4 


than in deep dark frames, 


Mrs or BASS MATS are uſeful i in the kitokos: gar- I 


dens on many ee in covering to defend from 
8 4 | os ö IE cold 
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various tender and young plants. | 
They are of great utility in all hot-bed work both in 


winter, ſpring, and ſummer, to cover the glaſſes every 


night and rigorous weather in winter and ſpring; or 
in tendereſt plants, as cucumbers, melons, &c. the 
night covering continued till May or June, and ſome- 
times to ſhade theſe plants from the ſun in hot weather 
in ſpring and ſummer; likewiſe in defending from froſt 
ſome ſorts of young winter-ſtanding plants in natu- 
ral beds, under frames, and hoop arches, as cauli- 


flowers, lettuce, &c, and in raiſing ſome ſmall crops in 


ſeed and young plants early .in the ſpring, in beds, 


without frames, either beds of natural earth or bo- 


the beds arched over, may be defended with the mats 
of nights and cold weather, ſuch as beds of early fal» 
lading, radiſhes, lettuce, early kidney-beans, peas, 


mint, ſeedling ſpring-ſowed cauliflowers, celery, &c. 
as likewiſe for ſhading from the ſun ſeveral forts-of ſmall 


young pricked-out plants in hot weather in ſummer, 


cloſely planted in beds, having ſome, mats drawn over 


in hot ſunny days, protects them from being withered or 


PI 


cold in winter, &c. and ſhade from the ſun i in ſummer 


ſcorched, till they take good root, as in pricking out 


young cauliflowers, broccoli, cabbage, celery, ' &c. 
cloſely in ſmall beds, to gain ſtrength for final tranſ- 


planting; alſo occaſionally to ſhade ſeed-beds of ſome 


particular ſmall crops in very hot ſcorching ſunny wea» 


ther in ſummer or autumn, till the plants come up, and 
in ſheltering ſuch beds from cold in winter and ſpring, 


both before and after the plants are above ground, 


Mats are alſo very ſerviceable in ſuch kitchen gar- 


dens, &c. as are furniſhed with wall-trees, to defend from 


froſt ſome of the more deſirable early ſorts, when in 
| bloſſom and young fruit in March and April, by nail» 


ing them up of nights, &c, when froſty weather. 

They are alſo uſeful more or leſs in nurſeries, and 
moſt other diftrifts of gardening. 

Theſe mats, for the above ſeveral purpoſes, are ſold 
at moſt of the nurſeries and ſeed ſhops, from fix to nine 
ten, or twelve ſhillings per dozen, according to the 
ine, ſmall, n or e but the large Ruffa 


Mats 


; — : 
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mats are preferable for moſt kinds of garden buſineſs in 


covering, &c. 
And ligatures or firings of baſs mat are uſeful in 
tying many articles in gardening. 
OILED - PAPER ERAMES are deſirable in late full 


crops of melons, and occafionally cucumbers, that are 
ridged out in April and May in hot bed ridges, gene- 


rally firſt under Wand lag till the latter end of May 

or beginning of June, when the plants have filled the 
glaſſes, which being then removed, and the paper 
frames placed over, to remain conſtantly night and day 
all ſummer; or occaſionally, in want of hand-glaſſes, 


may place theſe frames over the beds at once as ſoon as 
the plants are ridged out, the middle or latter end of 


April and in May ; and which frames being made either 
ridge-form, like the roof of an houſe, or arched, like the 
tilt of a waggon, and paper paſted over, and oiled with 
linſeed oil, which renders it proof againſt rain, and 
pellucid to admit the rays of light and ſun heat moſt 
_ agreeably, and at the ſame time keep out cold and wet, 
and afford an agreeable ſhade in hot ſunny weather; 


that, in the whole, the plants thrive exceedingly, and | 


produce excellent crops of fine fruit, ripening in July, 


Auguſt, September, the melons ; and cucumbers to cut 


in May, June, &c. 
Theſe paper frames may be ten or twelve fert long, 
four and a half wide, and three feet or three and a half 


high, conſtructed of thin lips of deal; forming firſt a 
bottom frame the above width and length, 5 Which 


catry croſs ribs or rafters a foot aſunder, either ſtraight, 
meeting in a ridge at top, or hoop rafters archways, 


ſtrengthened by a flip of wood extending along the 
middle at top, under the rafters; and with packthread or 


twine dta n lengthways the frame, and round each raf- 
ter, continued in ſeveral lengths a foot diſtance, and then 
_ crofſways between the ribs interſecting the other lines, 
' ſerving both to firengthen the frame and ſupport the 
paper more effectually; then having ſome large demy or 


foolſcap paper, paſte this ſheet and ſheet on the outhide 


of the frame over the rafters and lines, in a neat regular 
manner; and when this is fully dried, "ng. furniſhed 


4 | with 
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with ſome raw linſeed oil, that boiled being apt to harden- 
and render the paper brittle, and having a ſoft painter's 
bruſh, let the paper be bruſhed all over the outſide 
lightly with the oil, placing the frames afterwards un- 
der cover till the oil is gradually and thorovghly well 
dried into the paper; and may then be uſed for the 
| purpoſes above-mentioned. See Cucumbers and Melons. 
In making the above frames, if two ſmall- pannels, 
eighteen inches wide, are made on one ſide, towards each 
end, to open on hinges outward to fall back, reſting on the 
other part, it will be convenient in examining the ſtate of 
the plants, giving neceſſary waterings, admitting air 
at firſt, and for performing other neceffary culture, 
without turning up or removing the whole frame on 
thoſe occaſions, See Melons, &c. 

The wood work of theſe frames will laſt n 
years, but the lines and paper will generally require to 
be renewed annually, 

Sometimes theſe oiled- paper ſhelters are formed of a 
more ſimple conſtruction, by placing hoop arches fingly 
acroſs the beds, both ends thruſt into the ground or 
fides of the ridges, a foot diſtance, pack-threaded as 
above; the ſheets of paper. paſted together in proper 

widths, to reach over the arches, and in ten feet = 
lengths, and oiled, are then drawn over the beds upon | 
the hoops, each length lapping a little over the other, and | : 
fallenel down by lines extending along the bottom { 41 | 
each fide, and pegged down at eligible diſtances, | 


Reed Pannels and Reed Hedges for Shelter, &c. 


Beep PANNELs, formed with the common marſh 
reeds, when at full growth and dry, placed cloſe, about 

an inch and half thick or more, faſtened between poles or 
_ thin ſlips of deal at each end and middle, fix or eight feet 
long, and four or five feet high, cut off even at top, 
are uſeful in winter to defend young plants of cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, &c. in narrow borders under walls or 
hedges in froſty weather, by placing them flanting to 
the wall over the plants, will afford a good protection in 
. breaking off the keen edge of cutting froſts; or hen vet 
rigorous, may alſo ſpread long ſtraw litter over the pannele. 


L po 
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; Likewiſe theſe pannels, being ſometimes- made ſix Fre 
eight feet high, are occaſionally uſed in ſpring to de. 
fend wall- trees of peaches, apricots, &c. when in bloſ. 


ſom and young fruit, by placing them a little ſlant- 
ing to the wall againſt the trees in froſty weather. 


ReepD HEDGEs are ſometimes uſed in large open ex- 
poſed kitchen grounds to form expeditious, or immediate 


temporary, or continuing ſhelters, to divide and de- 
fend particular compartments to break the force of cut- 


ting blaſts and tempeſtuous winds, and to form under 


them warm and ſhady borders; and are ſometimes fixed 
up in pannels croſſways of broad wall-tree borders at 
twenty feet diſtance, both to afford ſome fide protection 


in cutting froſty weather to the trees in ſpring, when in 
bloſſom and fruiting, and to early crops on the bor- 


ders; alſo ſometimes as fences to incloſe and ſhelter 
melon and cucumber grounds, both as cheap quickly- 


trected fences, to break off cutting winds and cold 


blaſts, and as being in ſome caſes preferable to walls 


or palings, in that they break the force of ſtrong winds 
without teverberating ſo much as in walls, &c. they are 


alſo ſometimes uſed in forming ſpeedy and cheap outward 
fences in kitchen grounds; and are uſed in nurſeries 


both for ſhelter and training young wall- trees: And 
for which different fences they are formed in pannels, 


by placing the reeds cloſe between long horizontal flips 


.of wood nailed to upright poſts, driven in the ground fix 
to eight or ten feet diſtance, and five to fix or ſeven 
feet high. 535 . : 


Theſe kinds of fences are formed with quantities of 


the common marſh reed, as above obſerved, cut in 
autumn when at full growth and dry; to be obtained 

plentifully in moſt places near any conſiderable marſhes | 
contiguous to rivers, &c. and in many places where 


they abound in capacious marſhes by river ſides, they 


are cut at the proper ſeaſon, tied in large bundles, and 


ſtacked up, &c. for ſale to the gardeners for the above 


purpoſes; and for which, and other occaſions, vaſt 


quantities are brought to London in barges by water, 


from the marſhy grounds up and down the river Thames, 
and depoſited in warehouſes by the water fade, 
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To form theſe reed hedges, ſtout poſts are fixed in the 
ground ſix to eight or ten feet diſtance, and from poſt to 
poſt, on each fide, are faſtened long poles or flips of 
deal, two or three inches wide, in a double range nearthe 
top and bottom and along the middle, or only the upper 
and lower range at firſt, and between each double 
range of rails the reeds are to be placed, large ends 
downward, gathering them up even at the lower end, 
| ſmall parcels in the hand at a time, placing them between 
the rails eloſe together, about two inches thick, reſt- 
ing the lower ends a little in the ground; proceeding 
thus along each pannel between poſt and pol and then 
either with long nails driven through both the rails in 


each range at eligible diſtances, to confine the reeds tight _ 


and cloſe in their places, or with ſtrong: ofier ſhoots, 
or old tarred rope-yarn, tie the rails together tight up 
to the reeds, to fix them properly in the above order; 

and if the hedge is five or ſix feet high or more, if 


middle rails were not placed at firſt, it ſhould now be 


done, and nailed or tied in the above manner; afterwards 
the (ſmall top ends of the reeds cut off even, equal with _ 
the top of the poſts, with a knife or garden ſhears. + 
Thus theſe reed hedges may be expeditiouſly formed, 
cheaper than any other cloſe fencing of walls or paling, 
and will laſt in good order ſeveral] years. 

Sometimes the top-is defended with a coping of deal 
three or four inches wide, both to keep off the falling 
wet, to preſerve the reeds longer ſound and equal at top, 
and to give the hedge a neater appearance; and likewiſe 


ſometimes the lower ends of the reeds reſt on a narrow 


plate of wood, raiſed a little above the earth, to _ 
ſerve them regular, and longer from rotting. „ 
 BasKErTs of oſier, wicker- work, and chip baſkets; dif- 
ferent ſorts are neceſſary in conſiderable kitchen gar- 
dens for gathering the produce for the kitchen or 
market, &c. ſome ſmall, others middling and large; 
ſome flat and ſhallow, larger and ſmaller kinds, for 
ſallad baſkets, ſeveral ſorts of ſmall herbs and fruits; 
others, more or leſs hollowed concavely, ſhallower and 
deeper, ſmaller and larger, for different occaſions in 
gathering apy common imals Crops for family ſervice, 


in 5 ; 
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in roots, herbs, ſallads, pulſe, and other herbaceous 
eſculents, and different ſorts of fruits; and if ſome 
of theſe baſkets have bowed croſs handles, . will be 
more convenient; alſo larger, round, deep half buſhel 
and buſhe] baſkets, for gathering larger ſupplies of 
more bulky kinds; as cabbages, cauliflowers, and other 
. Cabbage kinds; as alſo peas, ' beans, and many of the 


large root eſculents; or for ſerving a family kitchen, 
a large baſket may contain ſeveral different forts of the 


common eſculents to carry in at once; but all prin- 


Cipal fruits, for immediate ſapply of the table, ſhould 


be gathered in ſmall or moderate frzed ſhallow neat 


_ baſkets, that they may not be bruiſed by many lying 
upon one another, and that the fruit may appear to the 


beſt advantage, or the choicer eating fruits gathered 


each ſort in ſeparate ſmall baſkets, and placed in | 
Jarger flat one, to carry into the houſe ; and for ga- 
thering larger quantities of ſtandard tree fruits, and 
others for baking, boiling, &c. any common baſket is 
eligible ; or for gathering the keeping fruits of apples, 
; pears, &c. to houſe for winter, ſhould have either 


a common deepiſh wicker baſket, with a croſs handle, 


or'a largiſh hand flag baſket, with two fide handles, 


huog by a belt, &c. round the perſon, in the work of 
hand- gathering in ſtandard trees, with, for large quan- 


- tities, larger deep wicker baſkets or hampers, in which to 
empty as gathered, and when full to carry into the fruitery. 


But in the market grounds they have many dif- 


ferent ſorts of baſkets for gathering and carrying tbe 
produce to market, ſmall, middling, and large, ſome flat 
and ſhallow, others dee per, ſome round and deep; having 
common larger or ſmall baſkets for gathering, and the 
gat ered ware is packed in baſkets of different forts and 
ſizes for market, denominated ſieves, junks, maunds, WW 
boats, flats, &c. as in the numerous and very confider- iſ 

able kitchen grounds round London; and for muſhr oms i 

and ſtrawberries, they carry them to market in ſmall- 


upright: narrow chip baſkets, called pottles, and placed 
many together in a large flat boat baſket, to carry on 


men or women's heads ſafe without bruiſing, eſpecially 


ſtrawberries, raſpberries, mulbertiee, eatlieſt 8 
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&c, and of which iminenſe e are ſent from 
the neighbourhood of Hammerſmith and Brentford; & 


near London, generally carried by clean, decent, yourig 
girls, on their heads, walking commonly at à great 


rate, ten, twenty, or thirty together in a ſtring, after 


one another, from the ſame garden, to Covent Garden 


market, or alſo to the diſtillers with raſpberries, & c. 
Other fruits are commonly brought to market in dif- 


| ferent ſorts of round, moderate deep, and large deep 


baſkets, as quarter, half, and full ſieves, for gooſe- 
berries, currants, cherries, plums, peaches, apricots, 
grapes, mellow pears, apples, &c. and larger quanti- 
ties of the common fruits are brought in half buſhel, 
buſhel, and two buſhel baſkets, ſieves, maunds, as 
apples, pears, common plums, walnuts, filberts, 448. 
and ſome early ſorts, as cherries, plums, figs, currants, 
baren [one come in firſt in ſmall pottle baſkets. -- 
In large pleaſure grounds, where there is conſider» 
able ſhorc graſs mowing, a large, deep baſket is uſeful 
for carrying off the mowed graſs in large quantities 
with greater diſpatch than in wheel-barrows, and 
which baſket may either be made with two top handles 
to receive a long pole, to carry between two men, or 


placed upon an open wheel-barrow ; is alſo uſeful in 1 


carrying off raked- up heaps of fallen leaves when in 


| large quantities in autumn. 


Knives, for kitchen garden uſe, are neceſſary 1 
for gathering many productions, as in cutting cab» 
bages, cauliflowers, and all the cabbage and large cole- 
wort tribe, and many other crops, as well as for ttimming 
ſomg forts after gathering; likewiſe for trimming the 
roots and tops of many plants in the work of prickingy . 


out, planting, &c. and ſeveral other occaſions, and 


for which purpoſes a common, large, or moderate 
hzed gardener's knife, may be ſufficient ; not a clafp 


| or folding one, as the groove in the handle is apt to 
| Clog up, and befides is inconvenient in opening on 


every occaſion ; ſhould therefore be fxed ſtraight in a 
ſolid handle, the blade but moderately died at the 


point, having a ſheath to fit it not too tight, but to 


admit of readily n out t and ſheathing, wearing it 
commonly 


; 
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commonly in a breeches ſide · pocket, taking it out and in, 


as occaſion requires, without always taking out the 


heath; eſpecially as it, on many occalions, is fre- 


quently wanted in a ſhort ſpace of time. 


But in kitchen gardens, &e where there _ all, 
trees, eſpaliers and other fruit-trees, requiring pruning, 


which in the two former is moſt neceſſary conſtantly 


every ſummer and winter, and occafionally in ſtand- 


ards, and in which caſe one or two pruning knives 


-will alſo be requiſite for common or general pruning, | 
2 a moderate or ſmaller middle-fized knife is moſt eli- 


gible, nearly of the above mentioned deſcription, the 
blade not too broad, the point but ſlightly hooked, 


and narrowing to the extremity, both that it may cut 


clean at once, and be readily introduced between ſmall 


clefts and forkings of the branches frequently occur- i 
ring in the operation of pruning ; likewiſe a ſmaller, nar» ' 
row knife for light pruning particular moderate ſhooting 
trees, productive of numerous cloſely placed ſhoots, 

as peaches, nectarines, apricots, Morello cherries, &c. 


in which the ſhoots being generally more moderate than 
in ſeveral other kinds, and the mother branches ſmaller, 


the praning them can be more readily and accurately 

performed with a ſmaller knife, narrowing and almoſt 
ſtraight pointed at the edge, or as ſlightly hooked 22 
poſſible, rounding off a little from the back to the point, 


which in pruning can be moſt conveniently admitted 


between cloſcly- placed ſhoots, narrow forks and clefts, 
as above obſerved, and will be found more handy than a 


large hooked knife in general pruning of moſt kinds of 


wall-trees and eſpaliers: however, for cutting out large 


branches, old hard ſtumps, large decayed ſpurs, and 


dead wood, a common large pruning knife is eligible; 


likewiſe where there is conſiderable pruning, as large 
old branches will caſually occur, that require cutting 


out, probably too thick, hard, and ftubborn, to yield 
to a common pruning knife by band cutting, one of 


- large, ſtrong ſize is more proper for that occaſion, to 
uſe either by a ftrong cut with the hand, or where this 
is not practicable, uſe the nailing hammer, placing the 


edge of the 1. a little lloping 1 on the part 


af 1 | where 


„ UQ 
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where the amputation is intended, and ſtriking the 
back with the hammer, it will take it off with a clean 
ſloping cut, and, by the ſame means, may cut off 


hard knots, old rugged ſtumps, ſnags, and ſpurs, &c. 
Likewiſe knives for grafting and budding; and for 


which a common pruning knife may be eligibly uſed 
in grafting z and for budding, à ſmall nearly ſtraight- 


inted knife is more convenient, having the lower part 
of the haft flat, thin, and rounded at the end, where- 


with to open the bark or rind of the ſtock on each ſide 


of the perpendicular cut, for the admiſſion of the bud. 
An aſparagus knife, for cutting aſparagus, is made 


with 2 longiſh, ſtraight, tapering blade, ſix inches long, 


the edge fine-teethed like a ſaw, the blade narrowing _ 
to half an inch or leſs at the end, floped off gradually © 
from the back to the point, and fined in a ſhort, wooden 
handle, and which is uſed in gathering aſparagus by 


_ thruſting: it down cloſe to each ſhoot 3 and with one 
downward cut, ſaw them off ſeparately two or three 


inches or more within the ground; or, for this pur- 


poſe, any ſtraight, narrow - pointed knife will be eligible. 


SIEVES of 'wire-work are neceſſary in a kitchen gar. 


den, &c. for lifting earth, compoſts, dry rotten dung, &. 


fine, from ſtones and hard clods, for particular occa- 
ſions, ſometimes for hot-beds, pots, and ſmall beds in 

the open ground in ſowing ſome {mall ſeeds, and plant- 
ing young tender plants; and alſo for fifting earth over 
ſome particular ſmall ſeeds after ſowing in ſmall por- 
tions in beds, &c. as early ſmall: ſallading of ereſſes, 
muſtard, &c. in frames and open beds in winter and 
ſpring; the beds being firſt ſmooth- raked, the ſeed then 


ſowed on the ſurface ſmoothed down evenly with the 


back of the ſpade, and the earth then ſifted over it a 


quarter of an inch, or the ſallading ſeed but juſt co- 
vered; they are alſo uſeful occaſionally for fifting gravel, 


ſometimes to have it finer and coarſer for different gravel 
walks as may be required; as likewiſe for fiſting batk 
in hot-houſes, and other bark. OY as obſerved: under J 


the article Screen. 


Sometimes, in want of wire 8 aol or r chip- 
work: heves may ns uſed for the above pur- 


-—__ I 
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out they, however, will ſerve as . for wire 
ones in moderate ſifting work. 

Likewiſe ſeed: ſie ves for ſifting and cling ſeeds, 
after being gathered. when ripe and threſhed out, to 
clear — from the huſks, &c. are particularly neceſ- 
ſary in all gardens where any confiderable ſupply of 
ſeeds is uſually ſaved; and of which they are of dif- 
ferent kinds, in being finer or more open wire worked 
in different degrees, ſuitable to ſmall, middling, and 


larger ſeeds, and for firſt, ſecond, and final ſifting; I 
alſo coarſer ſieves of wood chip Work of: different lizes 


for large ſeeds, as peas, beans, kidney-beans, &c, 

The above different kinds of fieves are made for the 
ſeveral purpoſes, and may be had, the wire ſieves, at 
all the wire-workers where bird cages and other works 
in wire are -made and ſold, and the wood' fieves are 
commonly ſold at the turnery ware 1 and baſket- 
makers, &c. 


AscazEm made of ſtrong wire or thin iron ads FOO 


longitudinally in an oblong wooden frame, is uſeful in 
principal kitchen gardens for expeditiouſly ſcreening 
coarſe earth, compoſts, and dry rotten dung, &c. as 
obſerved in the article: Sieves, to clear out ſtones, hard 


lumps and clods, to render the materials finer for par- 


ticular occaſions, both ſometimes in hot-bed-work, and 
ſome ſmall natural beds for ſome particular ſeeds and 
plants; alſo for pots of green houſe and hot-houſe plants, 
and other purpoſes; likewiſe ſor ſcreening bark of old 
 bark-beds in hot-houſes, foreing- houſes, or any bark- 


pits, when the heat is exbauſted, and intending to re- 


new the beds with freſh tan, in autumn, &c. by firſt 
_ ſcreening all the old, carrying out the fmall earthy parts 
that paſs through the ſcreen, retaining the larger bark 


that remains, adding the new thereto, and the whole 


forked up together in a mixed order; this ſcreen is alſo 
_ uſeful ſometimes in ſcreening; coarſe grave], to obtain 

ſome finer for particular gravel walks, or coarſer for 
other, as before ſuggeſted in fieve ſifting, 

This is commonly about four to five or fix feet jaw, 


and: 'two feet to A yard or more wide, a wood work frame 


forming 


poſes; but theſe clog up much in ſifting, and ſoon wear i 


N y j 7 
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| forming the ſides, top, and bottom, the ſides and top be- 
ing ledged or raiſed four to ſive or ſix inches, and ſtrong 
large wire, or thin iron rods, ranging lengthways at 
ſmall diſtances, ſtrengthened behind by larger wire or 
ſmall iron rods; fixed acroſs, and at the back part fur- 
niſhed with either one or two ſupporters of wood or iron, 
- | hung by hinges or hooks above, to open more or leſs out- 
| ward below, to have the ſcreen in a proper inclined poſi- | 
| tion, more or leſs ſloping in the work of ſcreening, for the 
| ſmall materials to paſs quickly through, and the coarſe- 
to run down; or without fixed ſupporters, may be 
| propped up with any ſtout ſtake placed behind, to raiſe 
or fall it to the requiſite poſition. _ . 2 
Thoſe ſcreens formed of wire are made and ſold at the ; 
wire-workers or bird-cage makers; or thoſe conſtruct-- Þ 
ed with ſmall iron bars, any carpenter who makes the 
frame may nail them on with great facility eligible for 
the , 4 e 
But ſome are alſo occaſionally made wholly of wood - 
work, the ſcreen bars made ſquare about half an inch oy 
thick, and placed corner or angleways before and behind. 


Mattock or Stocking- axe for. afſiing in breaking up bard : 
3 Seround, Sc. all; | 
MaTT@ECK or ftocking-axe, both ends a 


xe-form, ſtand= 

ing contrary ways, may be uſeful occaſionally" in a 

kitchen garden and ether garden diſtricts, in aſſiſting to 

| break up any hard ground both at top and bottom of 
trenches, &c. ſtocking or grubbing up large roots of 
old trees, when neceſſary, breaking up hard grave! 
walks and other compartments, where too hard or 
ſtubborn for ſpade work; uſeful in digging up liquorice 
root, and in digging any deep ditching and ha-ha 
work, &c. and in ſtocking up any old outward hedge- 
work roots, and in levelling down banks, where occa- 
ſion; alſo to aſſiſt in removing large trees with balls of 
earth for tranſplanting ; likewiſe in digging deep drain=- . 

| work, where required, in draining. copiouſly wet ground, 
and in excavating hard ground, where not pliable to the 
ſpade ; and in fioking at ſome conſiderable depth for any 
kind of water compartments in baſons, ponds, rivers, &. 

= 8 though 5 
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though in ſome caſes on the above occaſions in very hard, 


tony, or compact gravelly foils, a pick-axe, one end 
pointed, as deſeribed Wer will be more eligible: than 4 


2 
However, a mattock.i is more genen uſeful i in moſt 
den occaſions where ſtocking or grubbing work is 


— and for which purpoſes this tool ſhould have 


the. bead of iron work, two feet long, with an eye 
in the middle for the belve or handle, the wings or 
ſhanks both made flat, contrary ways, on each fide 


of the eye, with the ends axe-form, - two different 


ways, according to the flattening of the ſhanks, for 


more convenieat uſe in ftocking, grubbing, or cutting 


in different directions, as required; is ſold at the iron- 


mongers ſhops, and moſt country en and others | 


make them readily, 


Pict axe for picking and flocking up hard Gr: 1 22 5 


Pick- ax E, one end axe form, the other piked or 


pointed, is ſometimes required in ſome garden occaſions, 


in breaking up any very hard ſtony and gravelly 
ground, gravel walks, digging grayel for walks, &c. 


uvliog the piked end, whereby the work can be more 
convenient and effectually performed than n a mat - 


- tock, axe- form at both ends. 


This pick axe, having the head iron work; two fret | 
or two and a half long, with an eye in the middle for 


the helve, the ſhank of one half is made flat, croſsways 

to the eye, and the end axe-ſhaped; the other half made 
rounding, and the end piked; and thus it may be uſcd 
occaſiona)ly both in picking, ſtocking, and cutting ; 
| ſold at the ironmongers, and readi]y made by Tat com- 


mos miihs. A 
Her | Gaia 3 


A HAMMER is always uſeful in many et both 


in a kitchen garden and others, if only in mending ſe- ] 


veral utenſils occaſionally, as garden frames, wheel-bar- 


rows, eſpalier rails, making or mending eſpalier trellis- 
work in the garden, and in fruit forcing-houſes, &c. and 
many other uſes ; and for which {nr poor any common 


manner! is eligible, | N 
| But 


ow 


1 1 n . 3 wm . 3 2 
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old nails out of the fruit tree walls, and unnailing the 
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But in küshen gardens, &c. furniſhed with wall-trees» 
it is proper to have a proper light nailing hammer for 
nailing up the branches of the trees, and to draw 


— 


branches of ſeveral” ſorts previous to winter pruning,” 


& c. which ſhould be a ſmall fized clawed hammer neat 


and light, the fore part neatly rounded with 'the face 
perfectly flat, about two thirds of an inch broad, and 


the hinder part cleft into two claws, for readily Wau 
ing out old nails in the walls cccafiona!ly, and fixed in 


2 neat moderately longiſh | handle firmly with iron 
cramps proceeding from bath ſides of the head down. 
half way” dent BO of che bayote, neat! iy l eee 


* 1 
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NAILS #67 ie uſe, both in kitehe bauen and 


other norticulturaf diſtricke, are neceſſary on many oc. 


caſions both in mending many articles in dept hopes Ways 
and 'for hailing walF-rrees and eſpaliers. 4 

That for general occaſions: have a 1 ane ur 
diFerenit ſorts, ſmaller and Jarger, to ſuit different pur- 8 
"poles, both in headed nails and brads, from threepenny 
and ſixpenny, to ten and twentypenny Hzes, having them 
in a convenient nail-box, furniſhed alſo with gimblets, 


brad awls, and a hammer, al for {aber uſe when 


Wanted. FRI 44: e e e eee Lan 
And in eben gardens Toy others, furniſhed with 


| wall-trees and elpaliers, have eligible ſupplies of proper 


wall nails, ſhortiſn and robuſt, not too farall pointed, 
but thickiſh, that they may readily drive into the bricks - 
of the walls, where of brick work, as well as in the 


joints between; and for eſpalier fruit trees may have a 


more ſlender and finer pointed fort for nailing the prin- 
cipal branehes or others to the main rails of the trellis 
of the "eſpaliers inftead of tying ; all which ſonts of 


KY nails are fold at the ironmongers by the thouſand, or 1 
2 . e , EEG which” rack "conf 7 


1 1 3 
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Sunkps for e nailing, &c. in the kitchen gar- 
eee whereſocver dampatd 2-405 lituated, ſhould be prin- 


 cipally | 
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cipall yof woollen cloth for general uſe; and for ſome} par- 
ticular ſtrong purpoſes in nailing up large branches, may 


have ſhreds of ftrong pliable neats. leather, or pieces of 


old hat; but leather is improper for any general nail- 
ing, as being apt to ſhrink and bind the ſhoots, &C. too too 
tight and cramp their growth, 1 

Therefore the beſt and moſt readily ee 8 
for general nailing of all ſorts of wall-trees and eſpa- 
liers, is the liſting of broad cloth; and as each liſt will 
readily. rend longitudinally down. the middle into pro- 
per moderate widths of balf an inch, or little more, 


better than broad clumſy. ſhreds, which both in ſnort 


jointed ſhoots oſten unavoidably cover ſome of the eyes 


| we buds, and appear unſightiy; and when thus flit in 


| half, can be.rezdily cut or clipped. into regular lengths 


+ 


of from two to three inches, for general nailing, or 


longer for. particular occaſions in larger ſhoots and 


branches, cutting. the ends of each ſquare, and never 


= 100 long, as it looks ſlovenly in nailing. to.ſee irregular 


and long. dangling, ends of the ſhreds hanging down; 
and in nailing it is proper to bave both ends even to- 


gether, to have a neat workman: like. appearance; and 


if in winter · nailing of long ſhoots or branches, requiring 
nailing in ſeveral parts, it is proper, where convenient, 
to have the ends of the ſhreds moſily placed alternately 
upward and downward to the under and upper, ſide of the 
branch, or to the right and left, according to its n | 


Leiber horizontally or upright, which will ware effe@u- | 


ally. fx them in a ſtraight exienſion, and look nearer than 
when nailed ſeveral together on one fide, -//. 
But in want of: plenty of lift ſhreds, thoſe abs any nd | 


** ne w of old woollen cloth will anſwer the purpoſe, 


cut into regular breadths and lengths, as above. 


„ 4 luſting and other ſhreds may generally be obtzin- 
pr of the-taylors,. either gratis, to families for whom 
they do buſineſs, ot by purchaſe; alſo at the piece brok- | 


ers, or dealers in remnants of cloth, as in London, & c. 


and who have generally large quantities of liſting, ſold | 


at flom a farthing to a halfpenny ot a penny a yard, 


according to quality, cdarſe or. fing, natrow or wide, 


N &c. ſcatlet liſt ing being dealer A any. 25 
1 nas - 


* 


arms, and croſs-placed and ſuperabundant boughs in 


ble premiſes to have two or three different ſiaes; 4 
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3 four: uſt 1 on ſeveral 8 1 


Hab SAWS will be u uſeful in many purpoſes in the 
kitchen garden, and other diviſions of pardening, 


ſuch as in ſawing any kind of wood materials in tem- 


porary repairing frames, wheel barraws, paling fences, 
rails, &c. immediately wanted, and for cutting poles, 
ſtakes, &c. to any particular lengths for different pur- 


poſes required, poſts and rails for eſpalier trellis work, 


and ſeveral other ſimilar occafions; likewiſe in kitchen 
gardens and others, where there are different ordecs of 


fruit trees, a ſaw will be uſeful occafionzlly in u inter 


pruning, in lopping or cutting off caſuz] large irregular 


ſtandard trees, large decayed branches, and thick old | 


ſtumps, &c. as alſo in wall and eſpalier trees, à ſmall 
ſaw is uſeful occaſionally i in cutting out any improper or 
decayed large main branches, neceſſary to diſplace, and 


tbat are too large and ſtubborn for amputation! withia 


knife or ehiſſel; or to ſaw off large old hard ſtumps, Sc . 


. Likewiſe in any plantations of large ſtandard! foreſt 


a es and others, requiring occaſional pruning 


the large limbs and boughs, to regulate the head in 

ſome moderate degree, a ſaw will be moſt uſeful in ex- 
peditiouſly performing that work, ſuch as cutting off 
large too low ſpreading branches, reducing very long 
irtegularly extended arms, or any large irregular. over- 


hanging boughs above, decayed limbs, &c. 


Fhus as ſaws are uſeful in all the above and ane 
other neceſſary occaſions in kitchen gardens," fruit gar- 
dens, pleaſure grounds, &c. it is eligible in conſideta- 


common middling ſaw for any common ſawing, and tor 
cutting off large boughs of trees; a ſmaller one, nar- 


rowing at the extremity, for any lighter oecaſions, and 5 
to uſe, as required, in cutting off any large old or wn 


out principal branches in ſtandard fruit - trees, wall- 
trees, and eſpaliers, the narrower part admitting of de- 


ing introduced between ſmall clefts and forks, where _ 
neceſſary; and a ſmall narrow ſaw chiefly: to uſe in 


wall tree and . BOOT 1n winter, to introduce 


between 
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between narrow forks and cloſcly placed branches, when 


 needful, in cutting out hard knotty or ta parts too 
| Kubborn/ to cut with the „ 


Obſerve generally in uſing the ſaw in tree pruning 
occaſiorially, as above, to cut moſtly in a ſloping manner, 
and as ſmooth as poſſible, to ſhoot off the wet more effec- 
zvually, that it may not lodge to decay the wood in and 
near the cut part; and in ſawing off large boughs in ſtandard 
trees, cut firſt in the under fide, that when cut through 


| d it . not ſplit off below lower than mee. 


Chi iffels of different Sorts. 


h + A-CHISSEL is uſeful both in kitchen gardens : and 
'S ther diſtricts, wheie there are ſruit-trees, &c. to ule 


occafionaily in the winter pruning, in cutting off to 
the bottom any large old ftumps and large worn-out 
ſpurs, and branches, &cs too large and hard for the 
pruning knife, placing the edge of the chifſel to the 


under fide at the baſe of the part to be cut off, and ſtrike 
3 ie upwards th a mallet in a clean ſmooth cut. 


For the above purpoſes, have a common ſhort chiſſel, 
an inch and a half to two inches wide at the wage end, 


Hxed-in a ſhort thick handle. 


But ſometimes in large foreft- tree les, 2 hoc 


J ſlrong broad chiſſel is uſed, fixed in a long ſtrong handle, 
ſix or eigdt to ten or fifteen ect length, or more, employed 


in trimming vp the ſtems of large high trees in winter from I 
MHender under branches; one man holding thechifſeN{to the 
under ſide of the branches near the trunk, another ſtrikes 


the lower end of the handle with a mall or la:ge long 


mallet, and thus cuts the branches clean through, pro- 
ceeding from branch to branch; often practiſed in plan- 
+ tations of large pine and fir-trees, and others occaſional lj. 

A ſmall hand chiſſe] is alſo neceſſary in ſome kinds of 
ee particularly cleft grafting, both to cleave the 


top of large ſtocks: about two inches, by ſliiking it 
down with a mallet, for the inſertion of the graſt in the 


cleſt part, and afterwards to place into the ſide of the 
ſtock in the part cleft, to keep it open till the graft is 
introduced above, then drawn out, both ſides then cloſc 


er inſerted part of . . 
1 :  Malltly 


for runner kidney beans, and for, ſeveral other ſimilar 
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Muller, uſeful « on = ſeveral eg 1 Tt 


bias is uſeful on different occaſions both i in 
a kitchen garden and other diviſions, both a larget ore 


with a thick ſquare head, fixed in a ſhort: handle, uſe- 


ful in driving ſtakes for the ſupport of ſome tall grow- 
ing or branchy ſeed ſtalks of plants, from which you 
intend ſaving ſeed, eſpecially ſuch as are liable to be 


broken down by wits and wet; as alſa for driving 


down ſtakes for eſpalier fruit tiees, and ſor the ſupport 
of new planted tall ſtandards, both of fruit trees and 
others, in any garden or outward plantation; and ſeve- 


| tal other occaſions in gardening. 


Likewiſe a ſmaller light hand-mallet Sin n 
ally with a chiſſel in cutting off large e and _ 
Ane in wall and other fruit trees. . 


Alſo a ſmaller round mallet in one piece, to: WO. in 


cleft grafting, in ſtriking the graftiog chiſſel into the 


head of the Rock, to cleave | it for che ae vn of the 


on fr. 


another ſtrikes the lower end upward with the mallet. 
Hutcbets, Oc. proper for ſeveral IVarks.. 7 5 


2 


5 e A small hand one will be uſeful fer 
| ſeveral purpoſes in the kitchen ground and other garden 


diſtris, and tree plantations z ſometimes in cl 

and forming neceſſary requiſites in wood materials for 
immediate ocaſions, in repairing ſeveral articles in that 
way, as garden frames, wheel-barrows; fences, poſt 


and rail works, & cc. and for cutting and pointing pegs, : 
| ftikes, poles, &c. for different purpoſes; ſtakes, rails, 


poſts: for eſpalier trees, ſtakes for ſupporting tall. new 
planted ſtandard trees; alſo in driving down fakes oc- 
caſionally with the bead inſtead of a mallet, cutting 


and pointing ſtrong ſtakes: for various plants requiring | 


ſupport in the different garden diſtricts, pea fticks, and. 


S | ; i 1 | = ules 


* 


And for eat up fide benches: of Joys PAY 
trees with a long chiſſel, deſcribed above, a large - head 
ed mallet, fixed on a long handle, is uſed for that pur- 
poſe, one man holding the chiſſel to the branch, while 


© 
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ufes; likewiſe in pruning up lower ill-growing 
branches of large ſtandard trees in gardens and planta- 
tions, and lopping irregular and ſoperabundant boughs 
above, and cutting out dead wood, ſide ſtem branches, 
when required to have clean ſtraight ſtems, and various 
- other lopping work: as alſo in thinning and cutting 
down any underwood growth in out-premiſes, lopping 
the heads of pollard ſtandards in hedge-rows, &c. once 


in ſeveral years, to obtain the Joppings for different 
uſes, and fire- wood; and for chopping up any kind of 


Joppings' of trees, hedges, or under wood, for ſaggotting, 
or to ſtack up for fue. Ee ro”. 
Baut in extefifive gardening and plantations, a ſmaller 
and a Jarger hatchet would be convenient for lighter or 
. keavier occaſions, in winter trimming, lopping, thin- 
ning, and cutting down ſmaller or larger grow:hs: a 


1 
ſmall light hand hatchet is proper for cutting over- 


handed, or as required, and is-moſt handy and ready 


in moſt operations inftandard tree trimming over or un» 
der; and for particular ſtronger lopping or cutting down, 
a larger heavier one, ax-form, will be convenient, or 


a large one alſo in a long handle for two-banded work in 


cutting large lower arms, or felling occaſionally, 


Hax BILLs are very uſeful in moſt gardens in eut - 


ting and trimming up ſtraggling boughs, pruning up 
fide ſtem branches of large trees, and irregular branches 
above of moderate growth, lopping any rough outward 
hedge work, plaſhing old hedges, where grown up tall 
and naked or open below, in which gaſhing the ſtems 
near the bottom, then laying them down horizontally 
between others left upright for growing ſtakes, after- 


wards trimming the ſides regular, and the top even all 


an equal height; alſo for lopping the heads of pollard 
ſtandards, and any kind of underwood, cutting ſtakes 


and poles for various uſes in gardens, cutting and pre- 


paring pea-fticks, &c. and expeditiouſly cutting any 


Joppings and bruſhwood for faggots, or to ſtack up for | 


firing; and in ſeveral other occaſions in trimming, cut- 


Theſe + 


- * 


3 yo * 
ting, and chopping. £4 
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uſeful in 8 
or 1 OC 
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one or both Baade K os and 295 which! may 
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Theſe band bills are made differently both in fotm 
and ſize, ſome almoſt traight- bladed, or curved a liitle 


iaward at the point; and ſome bave the edge a little 
| convexed; others; are made with the point hooked, both 


to uſe in occafional trimming up ſlighter work in pliant 
branches and ſpray wood, and the hooked part to aſſiſt in 


| . drawing off of gathering together the loppings, „ particu- 


larly in hedging-work and faggottingy” but for moſt 
ardent buſineſs have a light, neat, Mpöe rst bill, 
the blade middling in breadth and length, with the 
extremity but Nlightly-and gradually turned inward, in 
the moderate hooked order, and fixed on a lhortith, 
light, fingle handed handle; or ſome have alſo a ſmall 
projectiog cutter at the back, about three or four melee, 


long, to uſe on particular orcifions; 


But different ſorts may be had at moſt of the iron- 
MO ſhops, largor or ſmaller, as may be required.” 

And in their general uſe: may be employed. both in 
cutting and choppin larger work, and occalionally i in 
trimming up pliant ſhoots ald branches i in hedge- work, 
frees, &c. by clean vpward ſtrokes, of ſometimes ſide- 


ways or downward, as may be mn convenient. 


A HE DOE Bil t, is ſimilar to that above mentioned, 
being generally of a larger, ſtronger ſize, than a com- 
mon garden hand- bill, hooked at the exttemity, and 
ſometimes with a projectin cutter at the back; uſed 
commonly by hedgers in tfimming vp; Topping, and 
plathing fiele het fes where required,” cutting and lop- 
ping any underwood Work, pollards, &., and fot cut- 
tiog faggotting wood; and uſed in wakivg, you dead | 


hedge work in field: ferices, c. 


A Trimming Hook, fixed in a long handle, is 
up aby high work, Tae in bedges, 
branches in plantations,” ſhrubs 
beties, wood walks, &c. very convenient forexpeditiouſly 
cutting up the fides of any rough' hedge-work, and 
feveral other accafions of that nature: the blade ſhould 
be narrow, about a foot long, and a little gradually 
hooked at the end, and fixed on a'long handle, three, 
four, or five, to fi of eight feet in length, to aſe with 
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quickly run over any light trimming work required 23 
above; or if two ſizes, one fixed on a four, five, or ſix 
feet handle, another in a longer bangle of eight or ten 
feet, they will be more convenient in lower or mode- 
rately high and more lofty cutting, both in any large 
; _ ._ , hedge-work and light lopping, and trimming. up ſtrag- 
_ | gling, irreguler, „project ng, or caſual overſpreading 
ender branches in foreſt or ornamental trees, &c. con- 
Uguous to walks, lawns, &c, where it may be thought 
expedient to reduce any incommodious irregularities, or 
diſorderly pliant growths, that will readily yield to a clean 
. ſtroke of the trimming book upward or downward, &c, 

. Generally in uſing the above, the work ſhould. be 
performed moſtly by ſmart, upward ſttokes, or occa-' 
 Honally ſideways, or a clean downward cut through at 

Once. | 


©... Garden Shears for clipping Hedges, SS. 
11 GARDEN SHEARS, for clipping or trimming hedges 
| and edgings, are neceſſary both in kitchen gardens, 
| and other garden departments, where there is any ſort 
= of hedges, either in outward fences or internal divi- 


ſions, and that are required to grow cloſe, in neat, re- 
1 gular order; alſo where there is box or thrift, &c. in 
And for which purpoſes, common large or ſmaller gar- 
den ſhears are eligible ; and that to have the hedges cloſe 
and neat, they ſhould be clipped every year, principally 
the latter end of ſummer, or in autumn, after they 
1 ' *have finiſhed the principal ſummer's growth, if only 
one clipping is intended; but to have principal hedges 
in the moſt. neat order all ſummer, &c. two clip- 
pings will be eligible, the firſt generally about Mid- 
ſammer, or ſoon. after; and as they will ſhoot again 
till the middle or end of Auguſt, - then give the ſe- 
cond final clipping for the ſeaſon; or if, in ſome 
ſorts, the clipping is omitted in ſummer, it may 
be effected in winter, particularly moſt of the deciduous 
hedges; but, evergreens generally only in ſummer, as 
' a winter cutting, by admitting the froft, would oecaſion 
them to change of a diſagreeable ruſty hue ; and box 
/ „„ 2 | edgings 


clipped in even, at any time in t ping, nn, or 
autumn, as may be convenient. EE 
For the above occaſions, garden ſhears are of: dif- 


ferent ſizes; of which, it is proper for ſtrong hedge- 


work to have thoſe of the common large ſorts, and 
which may alſo ſuit for any general clipping, though 


for light work, in fine clipping in cloſe hedges, and for 
clipping of hn ſmall or middle- ſize light ſhears. 


may be more handy and convenient for theſe occaſions. 
In the ancient ſtyle of gardening, when lofty elm, 


beech, and other high hedge-work prevailed, ſome= 
times ſpring or ballance ſheats on long poles, were uſed = 
in the fide clipping, the ſhears being fixed at the tog 
of the pole or handle, a little ſlanting or horizontal, 


having a ſmall curved iron ſhank projecting behind, at 
the baſe of the under- blade of the ſhears, and from the 
end of this ſnhank a ſtrong line is ſuſpended, conducted 


through ſmall ſtaples fixed in the pole, and the ſhears be- 


ing contrived: to open, either by means of a ſpring be- 
hind, or a balance knob of iron forged- to the back, 
towards: the end of the lower blade of the ſhears, * 
heavy enough to weigh inſtantly down, to open after 


each ftroke in clipping; and in uſing either of Which, 


the clipper, elevating the pole and ſhears, pulling the 
line, &c. ſmartly, performs the clipping, the ſhears readily 
opening as above, after each cut; that to have theſe 
ſhears convenient to clip lower and; higher in an ad- 


vaneing order, the pole or handle is made in different 
lengths, five or ſix to eight feet, made to fit in each 


other in a ſpliced manner, by means of iron ſockets at 


the ends; ſo adding a length at a times: nee 
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edgings, &e. may be cut any time in ſummer; or to have 
them perſectly neat, give a clipping in May or June, ane 
a ſecond in Auguſt or September ;. after which, they | 
will remain cloſe and neat all winter, till next ſummers. 

but thrift edgings ſhould- be clipped-principally- after ' 

they have done flowering in June or July, then trim 
off the decayed flower-ſtalks, and cut in any irtegula- 
rities of the ſides with the gan or when the ſides, 
are very irregular or widely ip Ren they may be 
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the clipping advances upwards, and is ſometimes od 
to the height of twenty or thirty to forty feet or more, 
However, theſe kinds of long ſhears are both income 
modious, tireſome to the clipper, and make very flow 
progreſs in clipping; and in lieu of which, in lofty 
hedge-work, a high ſtage machine, in different ſtages 
or platforms one above another, for the men to ſtand on, 
either to elip with common ſhears, or to cut with trim- 
ming hooks, and the whole to move along upon wheels, 
js more commonly uſed, being conſiderably more con- 
venient, expeditions, and MI Ne than the e b 
clippin 5 

beſo. machine- flages are from twenty or thirty to 
forey feet high, or more; conſtructed with four long, 
conner poles, fixed in a ſtrong bottom frame, eight feet 
Tong by four or five wide, furniſhed with four low 

wheels, the upright frame-work narrowing gradually 
upwards to a yard or four feet at top, ſtrongly framed to- 
gether with croſs bars or quartering, horizontal, fix or 
eight feet aſunder, with others obliquely between, in- 
terſecting corner- Ways, and at every ſix or eight feet 
height is a platform of ſtrong bars of wood, for the men 
10 ſtand in clipping, &c. with a rail round esch plar- 
form a yard high, to prevent accidents, one fide fur- 
niſhed with a fixed ladder the whole height, for the 
men to aſcend and deſcend; and this machine placed 
fideways cloſe to the hedge-work, the clippers, with 
common garden ſhears or trimming-hooks, perform the 
work one ſtage above another, and according as each 
length of the machine is clipped, it is moved along 
on the wheels. 

Favir s8PRING SHEARS, ſometimes uſed. be wie ntle- 
men or ladies in their excurfions through the . 
&c, being formed in the blades like common garden 
ſhears,” but quite ſmall, light, and neat, made to work 
with /a'ſmall ſpring, as in the ſpring clipping ſhears, and 


EE fixed on the end of a long, light pole, with a line or 


wire ſuſpended from -the 1 or ſhank at the baſe of 
2 ſnears; and the uſe is principally for the proprietors 
+»! . take in their hand occaſionally, in their 
24. e © i | PR 
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progreſs through the ground, that when deſirous to 
gather any particular fruit, &c. from ſtandard trees out ot 
reach by hand, it may eaſily be effected with the ſhears 
without climbing up or pulling down. the branches 18 
endanger their biene Are ſold at moſt of the iron- 
mongers. 

_EDpcinG SHEARS, for clipping 1 0 of gratz 
walks, lawns, and plats, to trim off the rank, ie 
gular grals, are of two kinds; one fort formed ſimilar 
to a pair of ſheep-ſhears, to "work in one hand, and 
with which, beld lanting or horizontally, may ex- 
peditiouſly run along the graſs edges, cutting clean, 


even, and cloſe to the firm ground ; another ſort is 


made ſomewhat reſembling garden ſhears, but ſhorter 
blades, made a little curving upwards, the back of the 
under blade a little convexed, fixed in two handles 'a 
yard long, and in uſing them the convex placed down=- 
ward, reſting on the ground, one fide cloſe to the 
edge of the graſs, run them along forward, cutting 
the graſs edge as you advance. 

Or in default of the above ſorts of edging ſhears, a 


| pair of common garden ſhears will be eligible, uſing the 
points, and held upright or a little flanting, will cut the 
rough edges along expeditiouſly z or may be performed 


with an old garden knife, cutting the graſs, cloſe between 


the edge of the knife and thumb.. 


EDGING. IRon, for cutting the ſolid edges of graſs 
walks, lawns, &c. where irregular, is made cteſcent- 
form like a half moon, or a ſhoemaker's cutting knife, 
or . cheeſe knife, fixed on a ſtraight handle four feet 


long;*and in uſing it, the workman ſtanding on the 3 
graſs. round, es ag the handle a little ſlanting, l 
way o the edge of the walk, but the iron upright to 
the work, he cuts the edge along clean through from 


the ſurface. s little way in, only ſo far as to take off 


the uneven and looſe parts into the ficm ground, con- 


tinuing it along in a kind of drawing cat, making the 


_cut upright. 


TL URFING IRON, or fleaing Spade, acuttiog "MAY 


HEE for cutting graſs turf, a yard long, a foot wide, 
| _— an inch thick,. 11 ee walks, plats, and 


1a ns, 
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and with this, aſter having raced or marked out the 
- turf a foot wide and yard long, the turf. is cut about 


„ nn 
lawns, &c. is neceſſary in all principal garcens, ready 
when any Srl „„ e 

It is made with a long, bent, iron handle or ſtem, 


” 


having, at the extremity of the lower bend, the plate 


or cutter rounded*at the edge, or towards each corner 


thereof, and at the upper end a ſocket, in which is 


fixed a ſhort wooden handle fimilar to that of a ſpade; 


an inch thick, entering it ſide- ways, the length of the 
turfs, level with the ſurface, reſting the end of the 
handle and band againſt the ſide of the knee, the other 
hand guiding the cutter, thruſt it forward evenly under 


the turf, cutting clean through the width as above, pro- 
| eceding by degrees cut and cut longways each turf; 
and according as the lengths are cut or fleaed, roll them 
up graſs-hde inward, as tight as poſſible, for the con- 
venience of carriage, and pile them up in regular heaps, 
four below to one at top, by tens together, 
Wen deſigned to cut graſs turfs for laying in gar- 
dens, the beſt for the purpole is that of ſome cloſe 


fine-ſwarded paſture, common, or other cloſe paſtured 


— 


o 


Tue ground, where intended for laying with the turf, 


44 „ vs Nr 7 n 1 1 
ink irregularly bereafter, and the ſurface then raked 


' ſmooth; obſerving, that if the top foil is of any dry, 


light, rubbiſhy materials, ſeverz] inches thick, will be 
better than that of richer earth, ſo as to have the graſs, 


when laid, grow cloſe and fine; as if laid immediately 


in rich ground, is apt to grow rank and coarſe. _ 
In laying the turf, unrol them one at a time on the 


"ground where they are to be layed, making the different 
turſs join even edge to edge, and make good deficient 
parts by pieeing as you go on; and as ſoon as layed, 


the whole ſhould be well beaten down even with a 


being previouſly levelled or made even, made firm by 
$999 "treading, of rammings where neceſſary, not to 


- grounds, where the graſs is fed ſhort and fine, and is of 
an even, cloſe, ſmooth ſurface. - 2407 


"heavy wooden beater, to make the ſurface cloſe, firm, 


I large ſtone or iron roller. 
© * + ; — — 


and ſmooth; then, or when convenient, well rolted with 


; Turf 
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ceſſary tool for that purpoſe. 
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winter and ſpring in open weather; alſo in the autum 
ſeaſon, or likewiſe occaſionally in ſummer, taking op- 
portönity of rain falhnng Ag 
© RAceR or Rutter, a cutting implement, for rating 


or marking out the width, leogth, and thickneſs of 
graſs turf, previous to its being fleaed or cut With the 
ae ic as above, for laying in gardens to for 


* 


graſs-walks, lawne, &c. and is a very uſeful and ne- 


% 


It is made either with the point end of an old ſeythe, 


or knife: blade, about five or fix inches long, for the 


cutter, fixed in the end of a ftout handle three or four 
feet in length, and if thickeſt and a little bending at 
the lower end where the cutter is contained, it ma 


— 


prove more convenient; and which, being either cleft o 
thin mortiſed at the butt- end, the cutter is placed therein 


the point through to the under ſide, with the edge to- 


wards the end, but pointing in a ſlanting direction in- 


ward, the way of the handle, projecting about an inch 


and a half, to cut that depth, and thus fixed in firmly, * 
: by * ivetting or cram ps, wedges, &c. ready for uſe; in 


which, holding it forward, the cutter introduced into 


the graſs ground, puſhing it along, will cut it very en- 
peditiouſly, dividing the ſward into proper widths and 


oy 


lengths. 


Tat when occaſion to uſe it, ſtretch a line along £ 


the ſurface of the grafs ground where intended to cut 


_ "the turf to any convenient length, then ſtriking the 
cutter into the ſward its full depth, race it along for- 
ward cloſe to the line, then meaſuring out a foot 
width, move the line to that mark at each end, race 
out another cut as above, which makes the proper 
width for the turfs, proceeding thus in as many widths 


as neceſfiry, and then” race them acroſs into yard 


lengths; the cutter thus dividing and ſeparating the 

ſward into the proper widths, lengths, and depths, is 
ready for the turfing- iron, with which, entering it ſide- 
ways the lengths, cut them up length and length, 


rolling them up as you proceed, graſs-fide inward, ay 


3 
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Torf may be layed moſt ſucceſsfully auy time in 
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dloſe and fitm as poſſible, and pile them ready for ear- 

kiage to where they are wanted for lay ing. 
BERATER, for beating down new - layed graſs turfs, to 
render the ſurface even and firm, is à very neceffary im- 
plement for this occaſion, formed generally with a thick, 
quatre piece of heavy wooden ſlab, furniſhed with a 


| long handle fixed ſlanting in the middle—for this pur- 


poſe, commonly have a thick piece of oak or elm 


| board, or outſide ſlab, fifteen or eighteen inches long, 


and a foot at leaſt broad, having a long, ſtrong handle, 
five or fix feet in length, fixed eee thereof 
into the middle of the upper ſide, the even ſmooth ſide 
of the beater being downwards, ſecuring the handle 
fm; by firoog wedging below and above. 
Tbis, when any new graſs turf is layed, is uſed for 
beating down the ſurface ſmartly with heavy ſtrokes all 
over evenly on every part, but more repeatedly in high- 
elt places, to bring the whole to an equality, making 
the edges join cloſe in all parts, as ſcarcely to be viſi- 
ble ; continuing the beating repeatedly till the whole is 
equally lexelled to an even ſurface; afterwards roll- 
ed with a- heavy ſtone or iron roller; which ſhould be 
repeated after rain, to render the ſurface as even and 
ſmooth. as poſhble, neat to appearance, and eligible to 
admit of mowing cloſe and even. _ . 


RaunuzEn, for ramming down looſe dry earth, &c. 
ia any conſiderable body, in filling up or. railing any 
' new ground work, &c. and clay work in claying the 
bottom and ſides of baſons, canals, ponds, &c. for wa- 
ter; made either of one thick piece of wood, four 
| inches to half a foot broad at the bottom, and narrowed: 
upwards, four feet long; or of a thick block of wood, the 
above width below, ſix, eight, to ten or twelve inches 
length, rounded and narrowing a little upward, and: 
in the middle of the top to fix an upright handle, three 


- 


or four feet long. OE On ANs och os 
Or for different occaſions in extenſive works, ſome- 
may be ſmaller and larger than the above dimenſions, _ 

Io their uſe, they are proper both where any large 
e Fre abet as or mie pax- 


* 
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ticular compartments, where walks, lawns, or any firm 


body, ſix, eight, to ten or twelve inches thick at bot - 
tom and ſides, leaving no crack, crevice, or cranny, any 
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work is neceſſary, or in raiſing flopes, terraces, &c. to 


ram down the earth as it is from time to time applied, ta 
render it ſolid, not to ſink irregularly hereafter: likewiſe 


in clay ing for. any ſort of water compartments, rammers. 
are of great utility, to ram the clay togetber by littles ag | 


applied, to make it cement cloſely to a compact ſolidity 


to hold. water, and in which middling rammers are 
preferable, and very careful and diligent ramming is 
neceſſary, working the clay, as it were, into one ſolid 


where, by which the water can eſcape, otherwiſe all 


the labour would be loſt; and after being well ſmall 


rammed, may be cloſe ſmoothed over the ſurface with a 


broader headed rammer or beater. 


 Rammers are alſo. uſeful about a I and premiſes 
for occaſionally ' ramming up poſt boles, in fixing 
poſts for fences, or other occaſions; and in — up 


holes or deep open ſpaces to become firm ground, the 


rammer ſhould be uſed more or leſs, as may be neceſ= 
ſary, eſpecially in all dry materials that will bear ne. . 
ming. f 
"Ss for rolling ee after e od 
for rolling walks, either gravel or graſs, &c. both in 
kitchen gardens and all diſtricts of gardening; ate al- 
ways neceſſary in principal grounds; and alſo in ex- 
tenſive market kitchen grounds wooden rollers are uſed 
occaſionally, for rolling in many ſorts of ſmall ſreds in 
dry light foils, after ſowing and raking or harrowing 
in, to cloſe and ſmooth the ſurface ; alſo for rolli 
in graſs ſeeds for lawns, plats, &c, ** conſiſt of three 
different ſorts, ſtone roller, iron roller, and a wunden 
roller, 


For rolling after ſowing, the wooden rellarks only, ae 


proper; ſometimes ſmaller ones, to dra by one or 


two men; and in large field gardens they are large, to 


a draw with horſes. 0 


The ſtone and iron rollers are for rolling all forts of 
gravel, ſand, and other dry walks, to harden and ſmooth 
the * allo to roll graſs- walks and lawns occaſion- 


"uy 13 . Ps. ally . 


oS * 
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ally for the ſame purpoſe; but for peneral uſe, in all 
rolling of the above kind, in walks, lawns, &c. a good | 
iron roller is preferable, for this never wears unequally, as 
is often the caſe in ſtone rollers, and generally more con- 
_  venient, eaſier, and effectual in rolling; is made of caft 
iron, cylinder- faſhion, and hollow within, of different 
_ dimenſions, from half a yard diameter to three or four 
feet, by from about two feet to a yard and a half long; the 
very large ones being ſometimes to draw by horſes, for ex- 
tenſive rolling in conſiderable pleaſure grounds; the hand 
or man rollers having moſtly iron frames by which to 
draw them, and theſe, in large rollers being very heavy, 
are ſometimes balanced in an equilibrium by a large 
cylinder or ball of lead or iron within the roller, that 
the perſon drawing the roller bears no weight ; and that. 
the iron rollers being confiderably higher than the ſtone 
ones in proportion to weight and length, are thereby 
confiderably eaſier for men to draw, and conſequently 
perform the work of rolling more expeditious and ef- 
fectual, and are not ſo apt to clog in moiſt weather. 
In extenſive gardens where there is conſiderable 
rolling, and large rollers required accordingly, the ba- 
lance iron rollers are exceedingly convenient, as by | 
| having a large balance of caſt iron or lead ſuſpended 
from, or fixed to the hinder part of the frame, extend- 
ed a little behind the axis within the body of the roller, 
balancing the heavy iron frame without, that no weight 
| being borne by the perſon who rolls, as before inti- 
mated, his ſtrength is only required in drawing; and 
the ſrame thus moſt readily turns over to both or either 
However, as ſtone rollers may in many inftances be 
more eaſily obtained than iron ones, they may alfo be 
eligibly uſed in any kind of rolling in gravel, graſs, &c. 
Sometimes ftone rollers are preferred on particular 
occaſions, ſuch as for rolling ſome ſorts of gravel | 
walks; in dry weather in ſammer, that. the white which 
comes off the ſtone upon the gravel may give the fur- 
face a more lightfome appearance. 
Te work of rolling walks and lawns is neceſſary oc- | 
<aſionally at moſt ſeaſons of the year}, but more generally | 
iid. 7. 72 95 | — in 
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11 in ſammer, when, in the gravel walks, and others of a 

d finilar nature, once or twice a week will be neceſſary, 

” and ſhort graſs walks, lawns, &c. once a week or fort- ; 
7 night ; and both ſorts will require occaſional rolling in 

ſt winter in open dry weather; but obſerve, that graſs roll- 

1t ing with iron or ſtone rollers i in winter, ſhould be done 

ir principally only occaſionally when the ſurface is per- 

e fectiy clean and dry, to ſmooth them even and firm, and, 

> more frequently rolled in that ſeaſon with' a wooden. 

4 | roller, eſpecially when. foul with worm caſts, which 


© being previouily ſcattered by poleing, the earth adheres, 5 

N to the roller, and thereby cleans the ſurface; when, if 

2 thought neceſſary, may. afterwards ſometimes be rolled 

it with a heavy ſtone or iron roller, to render the ſurface. 

t more firm and even, as before remarked. 10 

e Jo ſummer rolling, it is eligible to perform it once 

y or twice a week in gravel walks,. and in-which, when 

y 2 long drought, as the gravel will be looſe, it is proper 

A after rain to give a good rolling, to ſettle the ge 435 

8 cloſe and firm. 73 

e Likewiſe in graſs ground in the mowing ſeaſon, it 

: is proper to give occaſional rolling the day before mo- 

5 © 12g, fo even and ſmooth the ſurface, whereby the graſs | 

1 Will admit of cutting more eaſy, cloſe, and even. 4 

1 A wooden roller, for rolling graſs walks and lawns, 

6 is proper both to clean the ſurface from worm · caſt earth, 

: and- to render it ſmooth and more agreeable to fight; 1 

1 for in ſome ſhort graſs ground the worms caſt up the 

i earth very conſiderably, and cory. deface the walks 

N and lawns ; and that by previouſly ſcattering the wort 
cafts with a long pliable aſhen pole in dey days, while 
the ſurface remains a little moiſt, then directly run oyer _ - 
with the wooden roller, which will clear up the ſcartered - 

FF earth, and thereby clean anddmooth the ſurface of the 2. 

4 eras; ; obſerving to clear the roller occafionally from the 2 

a dhering earth; and which work of poleing, and afte r- 

Wards rolling with the wooden roller, will be frequently 

f required in winter, and occaſionally. in the mowing fea- 

bn, the day before the grafs is to be mowed, to clean 

= x and even ine rice as above otherwiſe, if 1 BR ; 
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the ſurface uneven, it will be impoSible to cut it cloſe, 
Even, and regular, 

Likewiſe 2 wooden roller is often uſed in ebbifiderabie 
_ kitchen gardens, e pecially the market grou nds, in ſowing 
many ſoits of ſmall ſeeds in extenſive compartments in 
dry weather the ſurface being made moderately fine by 
proper digging, or in field ground by ploughing and har- 
Towing ; the ſeed then ſowed broad-caft, and raked or 
ligbt-harrowed in, then evenly rolled by the wooden 

roller, either ſmaller ones by men, or large by horſes, 

which moulders and cloſes the earth more eff: Qually over 
the ſeeds; and likewiſe, by the ſurface being rendered 
thus more cloſe and even, aſſiſts greatly in dry weather 
ip refiſting the winds and drought, prevents evapora- 
tion of the moiſture, that the earth retains it longer, for 
the benefit of the ſeed and future young plants. 

Rolling, in extenſive grounds, is occaftonally perform- 
ed by horſe rollers, both in conſiderable pleaſure gardens, 
in rolling walks, lawns, &c. and in the field, and large. 
| Kitchen grounds to roll in the ſeed after harrowing 
the rollers for the former being both of iron and wogd, 
made high and long, and for the latter, are principally 

of ſolid, wood, of copliderable leng th, not hi h; and 
in each have ſhafts, like a cart, in Which to Pe the, 
horſe, which in pleaſure ground. rolling, ſhould have 
the feet muffled, or wear leather ſhoes to tie over the 
Hooſs, very 'broad at bottom, to prevent the walks or 
lawns being. trampled in holes by the weight, of the 
beaſts; but in 0 Work this is not ſo "materially 
neceſſary. =3 | 
? Sas. Pole for Tang Warm PR 5 

; Grass POLE for pole ing ſhort graſs walks and lawns, 
to break and ſcatter the earthy worm-cafts which often 
deface the graſs, is neceſſary in all gardens where there 
are compartments of graſs. ekt, ang aeg to be 
kept in the neateſt order. 

This is a long, taper, pliable young aſhen pole, or of 
other pliant woot, fifteen: feet long or more, ſhox from 
1 5 root in the ous, either 2 natural ſeedling, ffs pro- 
. uce 


3 


day before the mowing, which will be e adv aſks 
tage in performing that work. 
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duced from old bottom ſtools, which, being of a tough 


pliant nature, is uſeful for the above-mentioned work of 
| ſcattering the worm=caſts, which over-run the ſurface, 
and ſpoil the beauty of ſhortgraſs ground in winter, ſprings 


and moiſt ſeaſons ; ſhould be uſed in this buſineſs accord- 


ing as the worms caſt up conſiderably, taking opportunity 


of a dry day, while the earthy worm-caſts are moderately 
dry, or between ſoft and hard, a little moiſt ; ſweeping 
the pole before you on the ſurface of the oraſs, it will 


break and diſperſe the earthy lumps in ſmall particles; 


and if the graſs is after vatds gone over with a wooden 


roller, whilſt the earthy particles remain ſomewhat 
moiſt, the earth will cling 10 the roller, and the ſurface 


thereby be made perfectly clean; obſerving to clean the 
roller from time to time from the adhering earth. 
This work will be occaſionally neceſſary, at all ſea- 


ſons, but more - frequently in winter and ſprings. alſo, 


in the. mowing ſeaſon, when the. graſs. is foul with 
worm · caſts, it is proper to perform. the above Work the 


If the top of the above ral-pols ya to break, 


and no other ready, it may be ſpliced with a ftrong 
ſtraight ſhoot of a willow, or of any other pliant, Graight- 


ſhooting tree, and will anſwer the purpoſe very well. 
In places abounding in woods, theſe poles may; he 


BK ealily obtained, otherwiſe are ſold at ſome of the nur» 


ſeries, and about London, &c. at any. of the ans . 
: yards, T 5 


Daisv POLEING SWORD, for heading Lon daiſies on 


mort graſs lawns, bowling-greens, & c. where: they overs 
ſpread conſiderably. in ſummer, is often uſeful. in ex- 
tenſive graſs grounds; conſiſts of a long pole, having 


the blade of a light, two edged old . ſword fix 


in one end; and in May and June, when vaſt quanti- 
ties of the wild white daiſy ariſe daily and ſpoil the 
beauty of the green ſurface, or in bowling-greens im- 


pede the bowls in playing, that by ſweeping the pole 


and ſword cloſe on the ſurface, it, cutting both "*_ 


will make expeditious work in heading the daiſies. 


en $i Brooms 
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ſwept up in heaps, 


Foo NECESSARY TMPLEMENTS, &c. 
Bous, or beſoms for ſweeping, are neceſſary in 
gardens where there are graſs and gravel walks, both 
to ſweep off the cut graſs, and all loofe litter, fallen 
leaves, &c. from gravel walks, and all grafs ground; 
and for which purpoſe, birch brooms are the beſt for 
general uſe ; or for ſweeping fallen leaves, ligat ſpread - 
„ en of beech, &c. alſo are proper.” 
For general ſweeping graſs and grave}, the common 
| birch brooms, made of the ſmall fine ſpray-wood, and 
fixed on three or four feet handles, are the proper ſorts; 
or for wide light (weeping in lawns and large walks, a 
ſmaller fize on a long handle may be elizible for expe- 
ditious work, both in broad ſweeping light fwarths of 
graſs, by middling two at once, or broad- ſweeping fall- 
en leaves; or for this purpoſe may have flat light 
beech brooms on long poles, to middle up in wide 
ſweeps, ta make quick riddance in large grounds; how- 
ever, for general graſs ſweeping, tbe common birch 
brooms are uſed, by firſt {weeping along the middle 0 


the mowed ſwarths in alternate ſtrokes to the right and 


left, clearing the graſs to each ſide in a row, then 
Garden brooms are alſo. ſometimes made of heath or 
_ heather, but they are not fo good as thoſe of birch, 
and foo decome F. 
In places where there is plenty of birch, the gar- 
deners often make their own brooms in leiſure time in 
winter, binding them with ſtrong pliant oſier or ether 
twigs ſplit in two, drawing them ſeveral. times round 
in each place as tight as poſſible ; but need not be 
handled or have the fticks put in till they are to be 
uſed, when, if the ſticks are pegged through the part 
of the broom where they are inſerted, each with a ſmall _ 
peg, it will ſecure them from coming off in ſweeping. | 
+ Theſe broams are alſo fold at the broom makers, at 
from a {ſhilling or fifteen to eighteen pence per dozen. 
© BoNNiNG STAFFS, for levelling in ſtakes to certain 
heights or levels, as guides or directions for levelling 
ound accordingly, are neceſſary where new ground- | 
work is occaſionally intended; conſiſting of three nar- 
„5 e TOW 
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h BB row flips of deal, four feet long, placing them upright 

n vpon ſhort ſtakes driven in the ground at diſtances from 

2 one another, and looking over the heads of the bonning 

r ſtaffs ; the two extreme ones being pitched at the height 

"E or level propoſed, as marked on the ftakes, the interven- © 
ing ones are lowered or raiſed tothe height required, equal 

to the other two; ſo notching the takes accordingly ex- 

aQly where the bottom of the bonning ſtaff touches 3. 
ſo proceed from ftake to ſtake, ' 

Tuey are thus uſed either for horizontal or inclined - 
levelling for any kind of garden compartments, both 
occaſionally in the general ground, where neceſſary, or 
any particular compartments in walks, lawns, borders, 

and other diviſions, &c, alſo for Watters and all kinds 
of ſunk and elevated works. 
Theſe bonning ſtaffs are formed of flips of inch deal 
So three or four inches broad, planed ſmooth ; and 
two of which being cut to exact lengths, about four 
feet, even at both ends, the third, or ſtandard ſtaff, is 

| half a foot longer, with the upper end generally broader 

and rounded at top, having the broad part blackened, 
and then marked with white, either paint or paper, at 
the exact length of the other two, the mark of white 
being large enough to be confpicuous at a diſtance; 

and thus prepared, and rows of ſhort ſtout ſtakes placed 
in the ground, by which to mark the height of level, 
the bonning ſtaffs are employed in levelling. by the 
takes, either horizontally or Ss; in any extent 
- oa ground expeditiouſly, 
5 o proceed in this buſineſs, ranges of ſhort ſtout 
Sake being driven into the ground, fifteen or twenty 
feet diſtance, or more; and the height of level bein 
| pitched on, either at the beginning, or at the two ex,. 
rreme ſtakes, and marked accordingly ; then the longer 
broad headed bonniog Raff being placed, the bottom part 
on the given mark of level in the farthermoſt take, and 
| held upright, the face toward the other end, and one of 
the ſhorter ftaffs placed on the neareſt extreme ſtake to the 
mark of level, as above, and the third ſtaff held up cloſe to 
eee oe Tag other intervening ſtake, the perſon _ 
acting i it upon the blade of his knife, the Lk to the ſtake, 
"and 
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and then the booner looking over'the top of the neareſt 
or firft ſhort ſtaff to the mark of white on the broad 
headed or ſtandard one, directs the perſon holding the 
middle ſtaff to raiſe or lower it till the top correſponds 
with the other two; he then notches the flake with 
his knife at the mark of level, according to the bottom 
Ff the ſtaff; then proceed to the next intervening ſtake 
in the ſame manner; and ſo on till all thoſe in the 
| Jange are levelled in; removing onward occaſionally 
the hithermoſt ſhort ſtaff, if a long diſtance, according 
as you advance in the lecelling i in the ſtakes; notching 
each ftake as you proceed in-bonning ; and thus proceed 
in as. many rows of ftakes, either croſsways or length= 
ways, &c. and the notches on the fixed flakes being 
all of the level propoſed, the ground is afterwards level 
led accordingly by line or eye from ſtake to ſtake, and 
in the [paces between. 

Or, beſides the above method of Jeveltivg in the 
fakes, by continuing the bigheſt or broad headed ſtaff 
as the fixed ſtandard of the level required, it may be 
performed occaſionally as the moveable ſtaff higher or 
lower, by having the firſt, or one of the extreme and in- 
tervening ſtakes in the range levelled and marked to the 
propoſed height, and looking over the heads of the two 
ſhorter bonning ſtaffs placed hithermoſt on the marked 
Rakes, the broad headed one, being at ſome diſtant ſtake, 
is raiſed or lowered upon the ftake in the order before 
obſerved, till it bears exactly with the other two, notch · 
ing the ſtake accordingly ; and ſo * to the 
others. 5 

LEVEL. - An iuttrument for levelling any cha paiy- | 
ment in a horizontal or dead level, and is very neceſ- 
ſaty about large grounds, where new works are occa- 
Gonally carried on, or any alterations, or any kind we 
water- works in particular, or garden walls, &c. to be 
built; in all of which this implement is proper for giv- 
ing the determinate level- intended, or that which is 
moſt neceſſary, according as the ſituation admits, 
There are different ſorts of garden levels, ſuch as ho- 
Tizontal plumb levels and water levels; but the moſt 
common for general uſe, is a long horizontal Herd, 
leve 5 
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dae e from. the top. 22 ee two. or . 


— 57 "then, N g the. feet «36-2 ſtake to Aale, 
moving the further end higher or lower on the ſecons 


ſtake, to mark it level with the firſt, or drive the ſe- 
_ cond ſtake down till the inſtrument diſcovers its level 
equal with that of .the-$:{t ſtake; then proceed from 
the ſecond to a. third, and the fame to as many ſtakes 


as ate neceſſary; or after two ſtakes are levelled in to 


the pitch. required, the reft may be performed by level- 


ing them in by donning ſtaffs, as ditedted under that 
article, eſpecially. in any capacious or extenſive ſpaces, 
in water wor ks, or foundations of garden walls, where 
intended or neceſſary io have them built in a horizon- 


tal level ; and far, water, the, work of Jevelling muſt 
| 8 taken both len 


thways, and acroſs, and all round. 
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545 SCYTHE.for mowing ſhort graſs is neceſſary in all 5 


t ardens where there are, graſs walks, lawns, and. plats 


5 "of graſs, which ſhould'al ways be kept. cut cloſe with 
- an even ſurface, by repeated mowings once a week or 
- fortnight. in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, from March 


or April till Odober or November; the ſcythe being 


properly hung in the bearer or ſnead, ſo as to cut the 


gtaſs ſhort, cloſe, and eben, without. ſcoring the ſure 
face with the ſtrokes of the ſcythe in mowing, which 
would both appear very,  unfightly and Aras to the 
mower as à workman. 

= - Gatden.ſcytbes: 2 mowing Ire af i two 
ſizes, a ſhorter and a longer; the former being proper 


— 


for mowing any moderate plats, lawus, walks, ar ſmall 


or narcow compartments of graſs, or may de occalion- 
ally uſed for. general mowing in ſmallet or large com- 
partments, as being to ſome mowers more convenient | 


than a long ſcythe, and may be eligible in all, common 
mowing in moderate lawns, plats, &c. as before inti- 
- | mated 3 
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| ated; but for conſiderable mowing in capaciouſly ex- 
tenſive lawns and other graſs diſtricts, long ſoythes 


may be more applicable, whereby to make greater pro- 
-grels in mowing, both by cutting wider ſwarths and 


forward ffrokes, and are generally made of the beſt ma- 


_ terials ; both the ſorts are ſold at the ironmongers, and 
by many of the nurſerymen and ſeedſmen, at from half 


= crown to three and fixpence and five ſhillings, ac- 


cording to the ſize and goodneſs, excluſive of the ſne:d 
or bearer, which is alſo ſold at the ſame places, the 


Proper ſorts of which being thoſe which are bowed, each 
furniſhed 'with two ſhort handles to place thercba' with 


iron rings, and fixed with wedges in the proper poſi- 
tion ſuitable to the mower, and a ſtrong iron ring and 


wedge for the but end of the ſnead, by which to hang 


the icythe. 
As above hinted, the ſcythes beiogr always fold ſepa- 


Tate, or unfitted in the bearer, this ſhould erer be 
done by the mower ſuitable to his hand or peculiar 


"manner, or according to the nature of the graſs for 


mowing, laying the edge lower or higher, and the point 
wider or natrower, according as the graſs is ſhorter and 
finer, or ranker and coarſe; laid with the edge low and 


the point wide for ſhort fine mowing ; and the edge 


i her and point narrower, or. more inward, Tor mom. 
rank or coarſe praſs. a | 
o lay or hang the ſcythe in the bearer in 2 proper 
5 4. for mowing ſhort graſs, &c. it ſhould be taken 


to a ſmithy, or ſmith's ſhop, and the ſhank or beel- 


hook heated red hot, then placed in the viſe, bending 
it gently a little upward or down, to lay the edge more 
or leſs to the ground, to cut cloſe and even, alſo turned 
a little out or inward, wider or narrower, as it may 
ſeem proper, 'in order to throw out or in the point leſs 
or more, to an eligible width to take in a proper ſcope 
at each ſtroke in mowing, both in the forward cut and 


in width, without ſcoring the bottom at each cut of the 


"fcythe ; for, if hung too narrow, it both takes in leſs 


" compaſs, making ſmaller riddance or progreſs in the 
- mowing, and more liable to ſcore the ſurface difagree- 


ably, than when 169 out Ana wide; ide | os 


1 
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a for which is what the mowers call heel and point, or 

the point one to two or three inches wider for fine ſhares 5 

graſs mowing; that is, the ſcythe, being prepared as 

| above, is placed in the bearer, fixing it with the bottom 

ring and wedge only, lightly at firſt for trial, in which 

| ſet it upright againſt a wall, the ſcythe upward, back, 
to the wall, &c. or laid in that order along the level 
ground ; mark where the bee}. of the ſeythe touches, 
keeping the lower end of the ſnead or beater faſt in the? 

ſame place, and moving the upper part with the ſcyjhe 
along, bringing the point equal to the heel mark, 28 
above, either touching it, or in a line therewith imme» 
diately above, or under, one, two, or three inches, ot mare, „ 


J | according. as it points more or leſs. out or in; and if; 
. the point comes too much within or. over the ſaid mark, 
> | lay it wider or narrower accordingly, fixing it. ſecurely 


by means of. the beel-ring and wedge, either ſo as the 
point and heel touch in the ſame place, or an inch un- 
der or over, which may be ſuitable to ſome mowers z as 
at that width it may, by taking a ſmaller ſweep in cut- 
ting, be more coavenient. in mowing coarſe or rank 
graſs occaſionalſy; but in fine cloſe-mowed lawns, 
plats, and walks, - &c. the point may be laid out one, 
| two, or three inches, or more,, wider than the heel 
mark, thereby both to take in a more confiderable ſcope _ 
in mowing, by the point ſtanding more forward, and by 
which alſo the mower will generally cut more regular 
and even without leaving any conſiderable marks of the 
ſtrokes of the ſcythe; and ſhould alſo be hung with the 
edge low —— the graſs, that it may cut cloſe, level, 
and even; or when the edge inclines too much to the 
Fans liable to cut in conſiderably, raiſe it more or 
ſs by a wedge or wedges of thick leather under tha 
ſhoulder of ho heel hook; the whole at laſt made ex- 
ceedingly faſt by the bottom iron ring, and e be- 
fore mentio! : 
But generally in new ſcythes, before they are finally 
fixed, they require a little grinding on a Arey 9 
to thin and temper the edge equally, to admit of whet- 
ting more effectually with a rubber or ſcythe ſtone, to 
nenn ys in the work of mowing; as 
| 2 5 1 
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$06 NECESSARY IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


| likewiſe, ſeythes after being worn ſome time and the 


edge become thick, they will ae WOE grinding oe- 
thould 


 Ealionally. * 


And, previous to the buſineſs of wing 


be furniſhed with proper rubbers or riley Bru: in 
order for whetting or ſharpening the ſeythe, both at firſt 
ſetting in, and afterwards occaſionally, as the edge blunts, 


fSee Rubbers below]; and generally a leather pouch in 


 whichto carry the rubber, tied round the mower, ready 


as wanted for whetting as he advances in the mowing ; 
as alfo a large woollen rag or cloth, with which to wipe 


the ſeythe clean and dry, previous to each whetting ; 


otherwiſe the ſtone would plaze and not make a proper 


Impreſſion in whetting or ſharpening, - 


The work of mowing ſhort graſs in lawns; walks, 
Kc. is required principally in ſpring, ſummer, and au- 
tamn, as formerly obſerved; is generally performed 
early in dewy mornings while the graſs remains wet 
with the dew, or immediately after rain; otherwiſe, if 
dry, the mowing cannot be done with proper effect, ſo 
as to cut cloſe and regular, or with any tolerable expe- 


dition. 


Isa proceeding to the mowing, having a proper whet- 


fone, previouſly give the ſcythe 2 good whetting to a 


keen edge; and in the mowing, if in a lawn or plat, or 


other wide compartment of ſhort graſs ground, 1 5585 
rally begin at the right- hand fide to cut towards the 


ſtanding graſs, proceeding with a ſteady even ſtroke, 


keeping the point of the feythe rather outwardly ot 


forward, bringing it round in a gradual ſweep, gather- 
ing the cut grafs at each ſtroke round to the left fide 
of the ſwarth in a row, drawn a little in clear of 
the next ſwarth; and when mowed to the end, it is 

generally eligible, in cloſe fine graſs, to mow back 
again directly in the fame ſwarth contraryways to the 
firſt mowing, lightly, to take out alf marks of the 
ſcythe and other irregularities occurring in the firſt cut, 
and thereby have an even ſmooth furface; always 
keeping the ſcythe to à good edge by repeated whet- 
ting or bende with the rub-ſtone as the edge e 


in aich draw the Tubber with a clean even ' fir 
6531 FX. 5 5 EE. 5. 
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not bearing too much or hard on the edge to chiſſel 
it, in which-you can neither ſhatpen it efeQually for 


| =” continuance, nee. be able to ens: Joſ in cen 


D Manner. 
As ſoon as done mowing, rake. _ frcep) vp the 
mowed. graſs. very clean into heaps, by firſt middling 


along each ſwarth lengthways, with the broom or be- 


ſom extended forward, ſweeping the graſs to the right 
and left in alternate ſtrokes into rows on each ſide; then 


ſweep up the rows, or firſt rake off the xovghelt part 


thereof, and then ſwept up clean into heaps, as afore- 


ſaid, and carry it off in n. barrows or large nn 


&c. T7 
h Seythes are allo dafl in and ahout gerdens for other 
accaſions beſides that of ſhort, graſs mowing, and 


mowing long graſs occaſionally, ſuch as ſometimes in 
eutting don large tank weeds, where run up too 
conſiderably. for hoeing ; or alſo in _ outſide premiſes. 
_ contiguous; to gardens, as ſides of 
ditches, &c. where large weeds have run up conſiders 


banks, bedges,, 


ably in ſummer, may be expeditiouſly mowed down 
with the ſcythe; and in large market kitchen grounds 


a ſcythe is occaſionally uſed; ſuch as ſometimes in con- 
ſiderable plantations of aſpegagus in cutting daun 


the decayed ſtalks or haulm in autumn; likewiſe in 
mowing down horſe-radiſh leaves in that ſ:aſon ; alſo 
ſometimes to gather large quantities of. parſley for 


| market, it is mowed up for. the greater expedition; 
and in cutting down the rank grown leaves of ſtraws 
| berries after done bearing in autumn; or occalionally _ 
where large quantities of celery are pricked out for late 


planting, and that is grown very rank before it can be 
planted out, is ſometimes mowed down, to ſhoot: out 
again in young leaves from the heart in a proper growth 
or tranſplanting in the ſeaſon required; and a Tue 
is alſo uſeful on ſome other occaſions. 

Scythe RUBBERS or WHEN STONES, for ſharpeni 
or whetting ſcythes, are neeeſſary i in all gardens where 


there are graſs compartments in lawns, walks, & c. for 


mowing, are made of ſoftiſh white freeſtane, ſome 


Bey * * A _ grit and even ſmooth 


ſurface, 


2 
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i 3 NECESSARY IMPLEMENTS, &&c, 
ſurface, and which are preferable to the others; are 
generally made ſquare, nine or ten inches to a foot 
long, and fold at the iron- mongers, ftone-maſons, and 
grindery-ware ſhops, alſo by many of the nurſerymen, 
&c. at from twopence to a groat or fixpence each, ac- 
_ cording to the forts and fizes, and of which, from one 
or two to three or four may be required for each mower, 
according to the extent of graſs ground for mowing, 
as beſides wearing, they are liable to break in whetting ; 
and for which the mower ſhould have a leather caſe, 
open at both ends, in which to carry his ftone, tying 
it round his waiſt, the ftone before or behind, ready 
for uſe when the ſcythe wants whetting, and have alſo 
a woollen ſcythe rag, with which to wipe the ſcythe 
clean and dry, previous to each whet, as explained un- 
der the article Scythe, FRO ee SOUR go HOG CY 
' THERMOMETER. A mathematical and philoſophical 
inſtrument, for ſhewing the different degrees of heat, 
and proper to have in hot-houſes, fruit forcing-houſes, 


* 


F 

q | t : Fen 

; - 2 0 N 5 a 4 BE ' f A: * 
„ &c. and other glaſſiaries worked by fire heat, as a guide 
4} * 

; : 


whereby to determine and regulate the degree of heat 
neceſſary in theſe apartments, - © 
It conſiſts of a narrow plane frame of wood, about 
two feet long, and four or five inches wide, having a 
hollow glaſs tube extending lengthways the middle, ſur- 
niſhed with a globe at the lower end containing a li- 
quid ſpirit, and which, according to the degree of heat, 
riſes in the tube more or lefs, the ſeveral degrees of 
heat being marked on the frame; the higheſt of which, 
for hot-houſe plants, being marked ananas, i. e. pine 
apple, and the fire heat in the hot- houſe to be regulate 
ed accotdingly; the thermometer diſcovering the pro- 
per degree by the above ſtandard mark ananas, and to 
which the general heat ſhould be ſupported, or within 
five degrees over or under; and for grape forcing-houſes 
almoſt the ſame degree of heat will be eligible, but lower 
%% ͤ So © HH i ff HP EEE TED 
This neceſſary inſtrument is moſt uſcful principally 
in winter during the fire-heat ſeaſon, from Oftober or 


| November till May 3 ſhould be ſuſpended eee 
5 ward, 
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ward, the front from the ſun, to be affected only prin- 


eipeliy by the heat of the internal air; for if the ſult” 
ſhone immediately on the glaſs tube, it would raiſe 


| the ſpirit conſiderably higher than the general internal 


heat would occaſion, and prove a falſe guide. 
So that the principal uſe of this thermometer being 
to give a neceſſary intimation of the requiſite degree 


of heat, both in fice heat only, and of that and barx- 
bed heat together, as in pineries, &c, that in either, or 
both, the fires muſt neither be too light nor violent, but 


of ſallicdent moderate regular ftrength to warm the in- 
ternal air in a continued competent degree, eligible to- 


ſupport it to the above-mentioned ſtandard of heat 
ananas; as leſs than that in common hot- houſes for 


pines, &c. would ſtarve the plants, and if much more, 
would render them weak, tender, and ſickly ; and in 
forcing houſes for forwarding hardy fruits and plants, - 
the heat ſhould never excee&the above, and if leſs, it 
will not be attended with any diſagreeable conſe- 
quence, as explained in the culture of the different 
diftricts. 

But in ſuch olafarien of artificial heat as are work- 
ed by that of bark-beds only, there is no danger of 
over- heating the internal air, as the tan-bark produces a 


_ conſtant, ſteady, moderate heat, of long duration; that a 


thermometer is not always fo eſſentially neceflary as in 
the fire- heat houſes, only may be alſo uſeful in ſhew- 
ing the general requiſite degree of the heat more effec- 


tually, as alſo its decline, and ſerve as a direction to- 
rene the bark- bed accordingly, by fork: ing it up, c 


adding a ſupply of new tan, or both, as it may ſeem 


ex pedient, according to the directions on the cul.ure of 


thoſe kinds of forcing-houſes, & c. 
Theſe thermometers are made and ſold at the ma- 


thematical inſtrument makers, at from half a guinea to 


twelve or kiiteen TIER 7 


7 . 1 8. 
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Ne Books printed for Jobn Stockdale. © 


1. TH Univerſal Gardener's Kalendar, and Syſtem of 
Practical Gardening; diſplaying the completeſt 
general Directions for performing all the various prac- 
tical Works and Operations neceſſary in erery Month 
of the Year, agreeably to the preſent moſt: improved 
ſucceſsful Methods; with a comprehenſive Diſplay of 
the general Syſtem of Gardening in all its different 
Branches. Comprehending the Kitchen Garden, Fruit- 
Garden, Pleaſure- Ground, Flower-Garden, Shrub» 


bery, Plantations and Nurſery, Green-Houſe, Hot= 


Houſe, and Forcing- Houſes, &c. By John Aber- 
erombie, upwards of forty Years praQtical Gardener, 
and Author of Every. Man his own Gardener, com- 
monly called Mawe's Gardener's Kalendar, but the 
work of J. A. only. Price 58. bound : 
2. The Garden Vade Mecum,.or Compendium of ge- 


neral Gardening; and deſcriptive Diſplay of the Plants, 


Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, and Fruits, and general Cul- 
tufe, Compriſing a ſyſtematic Diſplay and Deſcription 
of the ſeveral Diſtricts of Gardening and Plantatione, 
under ſeparate Heads; giving Intimations of the Utility, 
general or particular Plars, Dimenfions, Soil, and Si- 
tuation, &c. and of the various reſpective Plants, 
Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, and Fruits, proper for, and 
arranged in each Diftria ; with general Deſcriptions of 
their Nature of Growth, Temperature, principal and | 
particular Uſes, Methods of Propagation and general 
Culture, in their reſpective Garden Departments: con- 
ſiſting of the Flower-Garden, Pleaſure- Ground, Shrub- 
bery and Plantations, Fruit- Garden and Kitchen-Gar- 
den, Green-Houſe and Hot-Houſe. By John Aber- 
crombie, upwards of forty Years praQical Gardener, and 
Author of Every Man his own Gardener, commonly 
called Mawe's Gardener's Kalendar, but the work of 
JA cole. π⏑ W .. on ian 
3 The New Robinſon Cruſoe , an ĩnſtructive and en- 
tertaining Hiſtory for the Uſe of Children of both Sexes, 
WT . 5 Tranſlated 


a New Books printed for John Stockdale. 
Tranſlated from the French. Embelliſhed with thirty- 
two beautiful Cuts, each Cut the Size of the Page, In 
ou Volumes 12mo. 6s. 

4. A Sketch. of Univerſal Hiſtory ; to which is added, 
à Brief Chronology of the. moſt remarkable Events in 
the Hiſtory of England. Embelliſhed with thirty ſix 


Heads of the Wagen e Leben to Gorge: III. in- 
cluſive. 18. 6d. 


i: Ho The Hiſtory of Ts Brothers; to which are added, 
Gray' s Elegy in a Country Churchyard; Pope's Unis 
verſal Prayer, and the Hiftor __—_ of os Gilpin, a 


belliſhed with five beautiful 


6. . Hiſtory of a Scboolboy, with other Pieces, 1. | 
7. The Hifory of Little Jack (who Was ond by ac- | 
eident and-nurſed by a (oat). n, Author of Sands = | 

ford and Merton. | | 
See Fortune's ſcorn, but Nature's 8 child, - Fae 
- Rock'd by the tempeſt, nurtur'd on the wild} ©; 
With mind unſoften'd, and an active frame, 
N. toils can daunt him, and no danger tame! 
Though winds and waves impede his daring WY 1 
He ſteers right onward, and defies their force,” © 
Neatly printed in a ſmall Volume, and ornamented with 
twenty-two beautiful Cuts. 15, bound, 0 OS. 
8. The Children's Miſcellany, in one Volume; Mul- 
trated with a beautiful Frontiſpiece, 38. 69. bound. 1 5 
9. Select Stories, for the Inftruftion and Entertain- 
ment of Children, By M. Berquin. Infcribed to Mr. 
Rajkes. Neatly printed in one Volume, containing 
300 Pages of Letter. preſs, illaſtrated with four Cop- 
per-plates. x bound. | 
10. The Children's Friend,” rat hen! FR the 
French of M. Berquin ; complete in four Volumes, and 
ornamented with four 1 F bene Pieper 108. | 
bound. 
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11. L'Ami des Ecifans; TP M. 'Berquin ; 3 complete 
in four Volumes, with Frontiſpietes. 125; bound. 
12. The Friend of Youth,” tranſlated from the 
French of M. Berquin; complete in two Voluches, and 
ornamented with . Frontiſ 3 68. bound. 
13. 1 he 


| mentators.” "T's 


Fl Bioks W for oat guoctibb 


13. The Hiſtory of Sandford and Merton. A Work : 
ice for the Uſe of Children. Embelliſhed with 


beautiful Frontiſpieces ; in two Volumes. 78. bound. 


14. Sandford et Merton, Traduction libre de I An- 


glois, par M. Berquin. Eben de Frontiſpices ; z in two 
Volumes. 7s. bound. 


15. The Adventures of Wee Pompilius, — 3 
N King of Rome. In two Volumes. 68. in Boards. 
5 16 Captain Cook's third and laſt Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean in the Veats 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779 


and 1 80. Faithfully abridged from the Quarto Edi- 


tion, Dubliſhed by Order of his Majeſty; illuſtrated 


with Copgerdoliien 48. bound. „ & 5 


17. The Bake pre oe „ Bc Joel Barlow, 
_ | Eſq." *. bound > 


- 18. Stockdale Edition of re ORE including, ia 


one Volume 8vo. the Whole of bis dramatic Works: . 


With — Notes, compiled from various Come 


1 2 2 bb 
a Gentlemen 3 in abe Country, Bading a Difficulty 


in procuring the above valuable Work, by directing a 


Line to Mr. Stockdale, oppoſite Burling'on- houſe, Pic- 


cadil'y (appointing the Payment thereof in London), 
ſhall have it immediately forwarded ene 4 paid) 10 


avy Part of Great Britain, 


19. Inquiries concerning Chriſtianity, By Charles 7 
Bone of Geneva, F. R. S. Tranſlated by John 


Lewis Boiſfier, Eſq. In one Volume 8%. 6. 


20 Sermons on important and intereſting Subject. 
| By the Rev. Percival Stockdale. 6s. © | 
' «BY m—_ of Virginia. By his Excellency Thomas 


Jefferſon, In one Volume 8vo, 7s. © © 
22, Hiſtory of New Holland. With an We 


Diſcourſe on Baniſhment. By the Right Hon, William . 


Eden. Ia one Volume 80. 658. 


23. Hiſtory of the Revolution of South Caroline: By 
1 Dr. David Ramſay. Ia two Volumes 8yo. 1286. 


24. Hiſtory of the Union. By Daniel De Foe. 


With an Introduction by J. * De er In one 
eh _ | 


wh" ate \prefixed bis Life and Will lv 
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; New Bavks printed for John Stat ſhdale. | 
large Qa. Adams containing 1999; Pages. - als 
0% ff 
7 ade e Tang,, By, Sir John Davies. 10 one 
| Volume 8%. 58. 
26. Debates in Nei ent- By. Dr. Samuel J obnſon. 
In two Volumes 8vo. 128. 
27. Original Royal Letters, written by Kiog Charles 
I. and II. King q hr IL the King and Queen of 
Bohemia, &c. | [n one Volume, with four elegant En- 8 
gravings by Sherwin. 10s. Gd. 
238. Poems on various -Subj ea, By. Henry Janes 
Pye, Eſq. M. P. In two . e. $Suo!.-A 28: -: 
29. Four Tracts. By Thomas Day, Ela. In ane 
Volume 360. 9% | 
230. Beauties of the Britiſh Senate. In ava. Vglowns 
* 108. 6d. — 
31. A Complete Geographical: DiQionary,.e Uni- 
veiſal Gazetteer. By John Seally, A. M. and rel 
Lyons. In two Volumes 4to. 21. 2s, Calf gilt. 
32. An Eſtimate of the Comparative Strength: gs 
Great B itain, during the preſent and four preceding 
Reigns. By George Chalmers, Eſq. 38. od. ſeweds or 
35. Calf lettered. _ ' 
3.-The Alliance of Muſie, Poetry, and Oratary; 
Tindir the Head of Poetry is conſidered the Alliance and 
Nature of the Epic and Dramatic Poem, as it exiſts in 
the Iliad, Kaeid, and Paradiſe Loft, By Anſelm Bayley, 
LL. D. 'Sibdoen of his 1 's-Chape! Royal. In 
one Volume 8vo. 66. 
34. Cynegetica ; or Eſſays on Sporting: conſiſling of 
ſervations on Hare Hunting; together with an Ac- 
count of the Vizier's Manner of Hunting in the Mogul 
Empire. By William Blane, Eſq. To which is added, 
The Chace, a Poem, by William Somerville, Eſq, Een: 
belliſned with an elegant Frontiſpiece, and a Vignette, 
geſigned by Stothard, and engraved by. Heath, In one 
Volume 8vo. 58. in Boards. 
35. CharaQeriſtic Anecdotes, and Miſcellogerus * 
theatic Papers, tending to illuſtrate. the Charadter of 
Frederick II. late Eing of Pruſſia; with explanatory 
Notes and Obſervations. By Benjamin Henty Latrobe, 
In one Volume 8vo. 6s, in Boards. 
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Dr. Johmſonꝰs Debates," 2 vols. 8 WA © 12 0 
— — Works, vol. XII. 1 and 
> XIV; Sus — 0 19 
Jack - Conltituliohi of of America, 80. „ 
Days Frafts, 8)“ — 6 9. 
Captain Price's Eaſt India Hicks; 4 vols? debe! 8 0 
Tadian Vocabulary, FooPs-cap; 8% 170 3 6 
Barlow's Viſion of umbus, 12mo. * 8 en '2 hl 
Parliaticntary Guide, 8 Tͥd. ob 
Champion on Commerce, 8d — © 6 * 
Sir Cecil Wray's Reſolves of the Glouceſter Fad 
tire Committee, 8%. 0 5 
Godwin' 8 Lives of fy Bilbogs; by K ' Richard?" fon 
- fon, folio the» ; 
Parry's Eden Vale, A 'a Now; 2 vols. Abd. 1 4 1 , . 
The Ring, a Novel; 3 vols. 12¹ . 6 7 
Cook's Voyage, 4 vols. 8vO. With 9 Plates * Fred at 
Humter's Georgical Effays, 8v0, — 8 77 
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tings's Defence, 8 .. 0 10 
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_ nares, 4to ” 0:33 M 
New Heraldry in Miniature, Ne 5 * 2 6 
Short Account of the Prince of Wales's Iſland d, 
with a View, by Captain Trapaud, ſewed 5 25 8 
FE. Is Eſſay on à Union with lieland. 
| TY Gilbert Elliot's ' Charges againſt Sir Elijah, | 3 


Im o A 6 | 
A OT Latiſe on the 8 of: the Dine Apple and the 
Management of the Hot-Houſe, Ef. By William 
Speechly, 8vo. il, 128. 

The H iſtory of the Turkiſh or 59 n from 
the Foundation in 1300. By A. Hawkins. Es. 4 vols. 
8 vo. II. 68s. 72 
Remarks on the favourite Ballet of Cupid 4 
Pſyche, &c, By the Rev. Mr. Nares, 1s. 6d. 

Obſeryorians on the Three laſt Volumes of Gib- 
bon s Roman Hiftory, MM. 6 . 

A Letter to Arthur Young, Eſq. on the Exportation 
of Wool, by Thomas Day, Elq. 1s. 
The Hiftory and Practice of Acroſtation. By T. Car 


£ 


- f vallo, Eſq. F. MS ba. 


85 The . of Ser ” David Cram. 2 vols. 5 


GENERAL HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. 4 


In the Prefs, and ſpeedily will be publiſhed, „ 
Tn E HISTORY or THe AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


By Dayin RausAv, M. Dp. 


. The Publiſher would be particularly obliged to 71 
„ e e that will favor him with their N. ames for 
the above Work. — The Price will not exceed One 
Guinea, nor Payment required until the Work is 
pudliſhed. 2 | 


